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It is believed that in general, this will explain itself But the follow- 
ing references will be convenient. Each line constitutes a phrase of 
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PREFACE. 



The following work, as will be perceived upon a 
slight exanlination, is on a different plan from any which 
has hitherto appeared on the subject of elocution. It is 
the result of a laborious st udy hfignr] jn p^'-^y youth ^'^ 
co ntinued for upwards of twenty years, of the physi c 
ology of the voice and the accompanying in stincts of the 
bo3yTn gestured The great work of Dr. James Rush, 
of Philadelphia, and the able treatise of Dr. Porter, of 
Andover, both of which appeared in 1827, were adopted 
by the present author immediately on their first appear- 
ance, and the truth of their doctrines subjected to the test 
of practical and independent investigation. The latter 
of these works was found to be an improvement upon 
those of Walker, Sheridan, and others ; but the former 
proved to be accurate and practically useful in proportion 
to the genius, industry and acuteness of its author. 
Probably a more difficult and subtle investigation was 
never entered into in any branch of the sciences of ob- 
servation, and the more it is submitted to the test of 
comparison with nature, the more surprising will its 
completeness and accuracy appear. Yet having been 
for some time laboriously employed as a teacher of read* 
ing and speaking before its appearance, and having con- 
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tinued to be thus occupied for most of the time since, 
the present writer has uniformly found that such philo- 
sophical and strictly scientific modes of describing the 
functions of the voice as those adopted by Dr. Rush, re- 
quire too much time and study to be very useful to 
those who wish merely to acquire practical skill in read- 
ing and speaking, and that for the purpose of teaching 
elocution, it is absolutely necessary to resort to a differ- 
ent method. 

The practical student needs to be informed of those 
uses only of the voice in which he is liable to err, and 
that these be described ia such a way as corresponds 
with his feelings of embarrassment and difficulty, when 
in attempting to read or speak, he finds that his delivery 
is not such as he wishes it to be. Those who feel their 
own deficiencies in reading or speaking, have a concep- 
tion more or less perfect of what they ought to exhibit, 
but find on trial that their delivery is in fact strangely 
inferior to the ideal standard in their minds. In this 
state of disappointment, an elocutionist at his elbow, 
should be able at once to inform such a one-^in the first 
place what tones he is using, and in what they differ from 
those of nature and cultivated power ; and in the next 
place to explain the reason why his voice proceeds differ- 
ently from what he wishes. This last is the most im- 
portant service required of the teacher of elocution. 
Such reasons wiH always be found to result from some 
unfortunate habit of body or mind, with which the 
teacher is familiar from study and experience. The 
explanation of all such habits belongs to the science of 
physiology, taken in its widest acceptation, as is done 
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by Chalmers, in his^Bridgewater treatise, aad«^s it is fa- 
miliarly understood by medical men and naturalists. 
Elocution is properly a branch of physiology^ and no 
more connected with Rhetoric, with which it is so com- 
monly associated, than with music, painting and sculp- 
ture, with which also ii has considerable connection. 
Every complete work on physiology treats of voice, ges- 
ture, and of the alphabetic joliiaAiUsu^ 

It seems to be commonly supposed that the unfortu- 
nate habits above alluded to, which interfere with the free 
expression of thought and sentiment in reading and *! 
speaking, must necessarily result chiefly from mistakes, 
or neglect in early education. This is a serious error — 
they proceed rather from that weakness of mental atid 
physical organization, which is shared in a greater or 
less degree by all. The faults of delivery which a 
teacher is called upon to correct, are not of very many 
kinds. They are exhibited with little variation by all 
who have not cultivated delivery by their own efforts, 
with no exceptions, except occasionally in the case of 
one whose organization peculiarly fits and predisposes 
him for public speaking. To enlarge his sphere of ob- 
servation, the author at one period welcomed every op- 
portunity of instructing persons of both sexes ami of all 
ages, from six to forty years and upwards, and for a con- 
siderable time gave individual instruction to about two 
hundred persons a day. He soon found however, that the 

vari^if^ i^iffip.nltifiR amnnp; ro nn?^ny ^frfi '•family ro^n^i- 

ble to a f ew general classes, and that t ime spent in point- 
ing out Taults, was in general, lost. All have certain 
fu ndamental requisites of delivery to learn ; all must ac- 
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quire a voi^y of yrfifttfir fOF*p"*^*j depth and fl exibilit y, 
than is developed in common conversation ; all must 
learn tofregulate the breath, and^keep the chest in that 
condition which enables the speaker to emit the succes- 
sive syllables of discourse with the steadiness and slow- 
ness required for large rooms ; (all must acquire the habit 
of concentrating the mind on uie ideas delivered, to such 

a degree that no ^^tprnal^f^rl ftnaharras«ing jpflllftnPftR 

shall prevent the natural impulses from which a good 
delivery results, from acting with intensity and power ; 
fall must acquire that judgment of the ear by which a 
speaker distinguishes for himself the actual sound of his 
voice at a distance, and listens to it after it has issued 
from him, as if he himself were one of the auditors as 
well as the speaker ; jail must acquire that discipline of 
the mind, by which the words of a written or a memo- 
rized discourse can be taken from the dead letter before 
they are uttered, and transferred to the mind in the 
shape of thoughts not yet c ompletel y clothed in la n- 
guage, s o*\hat when actually spok en^Jhe-iUter ance s hall 
proceed from the same impulses as if he were extempo- 
rizing, and the ideas thus have their living embodiment 
of words with their inseparably associated tones ; and 
finallyjall must acquire those unfettered bodily habits, 
in consequence of which attitude and gesture become as 
varied and graceful as the impulses from which they 
spring. From infancy onwards, the commerce of or- 
dinary life teaches us to talk. We learn to x^d by ex- 
pressing aloud the words which silently meet the eye, 
but in reading merely for our own information, the mind 
is in the condition of apprehending, not of conmiunica- 
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ting thoughts. Hence the tone of reading is at first ab- 
stra cted and in^j u^ressive^ and if it b ecomes otherwise^_ 

the natural e j^re^JAn '}^ ^t first RimiUr m rf^at nf cnliln, 

quizing, or, still more pjrecisgjjijt re sembles that which 
one uses in jepflating nv#>r ^^ himself words which hav e 
just been addressed to him by another, in order to be 
certain that he has caught them correctly. We next 
attempt to utter them in living tones, to satisfy ourselves 
that we understand them. But t he regula r^T<?^]^^fis«if>n 
of wri tten words and their natural rhythm^ cause the 
voice to proceed more or less in a monotonously regular 
and a mechanicall y rhythm irnl mpinnyr The mind 
likewise is in a musing state. From both these causes, 
reading is at first nattnally characterized by what is 
called u tone. The tones with which children read are 
universal, and are equally exhibited by uneducated men. 
Among the Asiatic nations, indeed, where the people act 
less from the impulses of the understanding and more 
from those of the imagination and feelings, all reading 
is in the style which we call chanting, and in their lan- 
guages the same word signifies both to read and to sing. 
Up to this point, we have nothing which can be called 
delivery. This term implies the act of addressing ideas to 
others. When children in school have once acquired the 
ability to pronounce written words at sight, all instruction 
in propriety of reading consists in teaching them to make 
an effort to give the tones by which we communicate writ- 
ten ideas to others. This act requires in general, the 
modulations of the voice used in conversation. But as 
the mind is in an entirely different state from that of con- 
versation, it is by a long and slow process that the child 
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learns to perform the double mental act, first to make 
the ideas his own, and then to express them to others. 
Neither is it necessary for ordinary purposes that these 
two things be done in perfection. Enough of the latter 
is merely required* to give a reasonable degree of life and 
interest to the reading. 

Speaking however, requires a higher excitement and 
a stronger effort of mind and body. A word of a single 
syllable may be uttered in three tones : first in that of 
talking, next in that, partly of apprehending the mean- 
ing, partly of soliloquizing, and partly of talking, which 
characterizes reading, and lastly in those tones of enforc- 
ing or explaining ideas which we use in that higher ef- 
fort to attract the attention of others, which characterizes 
speaking. There is indeed still another modification 
which distinguishes what is called recitation, as when a 
performer recites a poem before an audience, and which 
implies an intentional display of art and skill — but of 
recitation we do not propose to treat in the present 
volume. 

In regard to speaking, it is a curious and important 
fact, that the power in the vocal organs of expressing 
words in the tone which naturally belongs to it, is not 
developed by the comnion intercourse of society.^ A 
considerable proportion of those men whose public de- 
livery is confined to co mpositio ns prepared beforehand 
never use this tone — and when they apply for instruc- 
tion to teachers of elocution, are found to be incapable 
of employing it at pleasure. They have never made 
use of it, except that occasionally when strongly excited, 
they hnvr^(jnnr.rin instinotivrlyj but have not been after- 
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wards aware that their vocal oi^ans have been engaged 
in an un wonted action which they cannot repeat at wilL 
In fact the peculiar open st at^ of the fauces, t he more 
tense contraction of the vocal muscies, and the mofe sud- 
den and comidete emission of the breath which produce 
the tone of speaking, are natural indeed, but natural only 
in that sort of excitement of min^ which leads a person 
to speak rather than to tedk, and which is not needed 
in ordinary life. It will be found on investigation that 
every one who can at pleasure employ the tones of a 
speaker, has learned to do so at some period subsequent 
to that of early childhood. Some indeed of the employ- 
ments of life, such as those of auctioneers, debaters and 
lawyers, are certain to develope the habit of using the 
speaking voice, yet those whose regular duties call 
orUy for the deliv ery of composit ions previquslyjirepared, 
are not in circumstances that necessarily elicit this 
peculi ar actio n of the vocalorgans. Boys and young 
men never exhibit it except after considerable practice ; 
when once however it is established, from that time 
they find no diflSculty in speaking j^enever they wish 
to do so. They may indeed afterwards im prove in de- 
livery, but as soon as they practically understand how 

to rnrnmarid thiji vmr.ft f,^at f^i^jpgn%l^P^ gpA^^^jpg frj^ 

talking or from reading, they feel a consciousness of 
having acquiredajngj^iJlaculty, and are ever a^r consent 
of their abi lity to useit . It is indeed a kind of muscular 
action, which like that of swimming or of skating, is 
perhaps attained after a long continuance of repeated ef- 
forts, but when in fact mastered, is often gained sud- 
denly and at once. Like these acts likewise, that of 

2* 
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speaking when once learned, is never forgotten or lost 
from want of practice. AU the three may also be learned 
either slowly, or suddenly and by an instantaneous and 
felicitous effort. The author continually witnesses in- 
stances of the latter kind as well as the former. He has 
been in the habit of telling those who after a long con- 
tinued repetition of failures, suddenly break into the 
speaking tone, that from that time, forwards, they will 
be able to speak. 

These facts upon which we have been dwelling so 
long, lie at the foundation of all philosophical and prac- 
tical elocution. Though they have been too much 
overlooked by men of learning, yet the unlearned part 
of the community have always felt that the very act of 
speaking is a distinct and peculiar one. A sensible and 
respectable man will say to a teacher, " In town meet- 
ings I can talk but I cannot speak, and I wish my child 
to be taught at school to speak, so that he may take a 
higher stand than his father." The most ignorant class 
of enthusiasts in religion indeed esteem the distinction 
so fundamental, that they attach an obscure idea of in- 
spiration to a suddenly acquired faculty of making reli- 
gious harangues. President Dwight remarks of this 
class /^^y^iip^i^nq i^^tr]]pi^Af»g^ that they are generally supe- 
rior to tHeir hearers in nothing bjjjjfliuluiity.* They 
might also be described as differing from their hearers in 
the power of using the speaking voice at pleasure. 

It is the object of the present volume to assist in ac- 
quiring the art ef public speaking. The whole course 

* Dwight's Travels. 
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of instru ction has for its fundamenta l idea that the ac- 
quisition ot this art "results in the' casei>f all but a very 
small number of men, from some course of mental or 
' bodily training. This may be acquired after entering 
upon life, as is so often done by lawyers and debaters, 
through practice before audiences ; but it is generally 
considered desirable, that those who are gaining a liberal 
education should be enabled to step forth from the seclu- 
sion of a seminary of learning, adorned and equipped 
with this ad dition to their other accomplishmen ts. 

This volume is prepared witl^ ^ f jTPrf^^'i y^daptatinn to 
the wa nts of the institution in which its author is em- 
ployed, and is confined strictly to the, topics which he is 
const antly called op »^ Hisn^jy in the course of his in- 
structiods, and in answer to the numer gps enqu iries of 
intelligent young men. The lengthened introduction 
which follows is addressed exclusively to the students of 
the institution, and is rendered necessary by there being 
new classes to teach in each successive year. 

As " The Philosophy of the Human Voice," by Dr. 
Rush, is a large volume, and found difficult of compre- 
hension by many, the writer would particularly recom- 
mend to those who wish to become acquainted with that 
gentleman's discoveries, a neat and elegant treatise by 
Prof. Henry N. Day, of Western Reserve College, which 
is an independent work on the same general plan. 

New Haven, Dec. 31, 1845. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It is the object of the following work, to exhibit the coarse 
of instruction in elocution, which is at present pursued in Yale 
College. Since the writer has had the responsibilities of his 
present situation, the number of undergraduates in the institu- 
tion has been on an average about four hundred. The three 
younger classes receive systematic instruction in speaking 
throughout the whole of the college year, and any member of 
the Senior class is accommodated, without charge, with private 
instruction as oflen as he wishes. The number to be taught is 
consequently so great, as to oblige the instructor to resort to 
short and hurried lessons. It is a necessary rule that each les- 
son be confined to a single subject, and also that no subject be 
introduced which is not proved by experience to be absolutely 
essential in its importance. The problem has all along been, to 
find out what difficulties most embarrass young men who are 
preparing to speak in public, and what kind of instruction in 
reference to these difficulties will be most willingly received. 

In consequence of the failure of the writer's physical strength, 
this volume has been prepared during the present college term, 
in the midst of his labors as an instructor, and has for its object 
merely to impart the information which he has hitherto given, 
in the i nfonm || [^c^uring and conversation which take place in 
teaching. Not a page having been previously written, and 
roost of it having been composed in a state of severe suffering, 
it exhibits many deficiencies, yet will enable him to perform 
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his duties with less labor, and, he hopes, with more success. 
His only alternative is either to resign bis situation or attempt 
to continue by the assistance of a wqrk like the present. 

No subject has been omitted ^hich the instructor in this in- 
stitution is called on to teach. ^Persevering efforts have in for- 
mer years been made, to present somewhat of the philosophy 
of English phonology and orthoepy ; the structure and rhythm 
of English meters ; the rhythm of ancient versification which 
results from the systematic employment of quantity, considered 
as distinct from accent ; the distinctions between public read- 
ing in various styles, and public speaking ; the difference be- 
tween public and parlor reading ; and finally, the adaptation of 
reading, especially in poetry, to the peculiar styles of thought, 
sentiment and language which characterize our most original 
writers — so managing elocution as to assist the mind in en- 
deavoring to sympathize with the peculiar genius of each. 
None of these subjects, however, have any necessary connexion 
with the main object of enabling each student to do justice in 
future life to his talents and education when speaking his own 
written or extemporaneous ideas.1 For some time likewise, an 
effort was made to assist the yoimger students in acquiring a 
fondness for the beauties of English literature. For thb pur- 
pose, use was made x>f the means which are the province 
strictly of elocution. The peculiar comment afibrded by the 
voice of a practised reader, and his inte rjectional rem arks, 
are sometimes valuable Inawakening an interest in the beauties 
of literature, and thus preparing the way for the more quiet, 
but also more studied and learned commentary of the profes- 
sional critic. The instructor in the present branch, however, 
has been conscientiously careful never to appear to lend coun- 
tenance to the opinion, that such accomplishments as he is 
employed to teach, can be advantageously pursued while any of 
the severer studies are neglected. All these efforts to teach 
any thing more than public speaking, have failed, and have 
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been socoessively abandoned. Serious difficulties have attend- 
ed efforts to introduce any of the subjects above mentioned, and 
the attempt will not again be made unless by direction of the 
governing faculty. 

The topics discussed in the present volume, have all met 
with the cordial approbation and sympathy of the students, and 
notwithstanding the failure of success in respect to the others, 
the instructor has had the satisfaction of knowing, that though 
occupying a situation of no official rank or authority, and yet 
one in which from the very nature of the subject taught, the 
modest and diffident must be brought forward and protected, 
and those whose example or conduct obstructs their own and 
others' improvement must be checked, and if necessary sternly 
rebuked, he has never to his knowledge made a personal ene- 
my or caused the governing faeuhy any trouble. It has been 
by the manifestations of kind respect on the part of the stu- 
dents, that he has been encouraged in carrying into action the 
principle that '' faithful are the wounds of a friend." Young 
men feel that among those whose example does not entice them 
to immorality, they can have no worse enemy than he who de- 
frauds them of that part which it is his duty to afford them, of 
the highest of earthly blessings, education. 

The instructor is careful to have it understood that speaking 
is not to be learned by making him a model, and makes it an 
important rule to endeavor to accommodate himself to the 
natural tendencies in delivery of the student — aiming so to 
manage his corrections that they shall be received thanklblly, 
and assist instead of hinder him in his natural effiirts to be ex- 
pressive and interesting. As a result of this mode of proceed- 
ing, no difficulties ever arise from differences of taste. It is 
not indeed the province of a miere teacher to dictate upon such 
points, but rather to assist the student towards a satisfactory ex- 
ecution in the style which he prefers, or which is recommended 
and enjoined by those placed in authority over him. The prea- 
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eot instructor at first met with difficulty in persuading 
that he taught, to make a hearty effprt to be spirited and inter- 
esting, in consequence of their supposing that his personal taste 
was in favor of a disagreeable degree of loudness; but the fact 
is now well understood in this institution, that loud speaking is 
at first easier than that which is more subdued, and that the on*- 
ly infallible mode of practice by which a liability to disagreea- 
ble loudness can be prevented, is for each one to discipline his 
own voice until he knows its tendencies and capabilities, and 
never falls into loudness by mistake. He prefers, more than 
most persons, a subdued and mellow voice, and finds loud- 
ness the most difficult of all faults to correct. It can be suc- 
cessfully done only by means of gymnastic vocal exercises, 
similar to those employed in the ablest schools of music, by 
which the tone of the voice is made deep, mellow and clear. 

C Throughout the whole course, the distinction is carefully kept 
view between what can be taught in delivery, and what must 
be original with the speaker. In a loose way, we may call 
this distinction that between elg^tion and eloque nce. The 
latter must be original, and will ^ary according to talents, tem- 
perament and character.^ A teacher of elocution must con- 
scientiously bear in mind that if the evil is not guarded against, 
those who are receiving instruction from him will be apt to trust 
too exclusively to rules, and thus become less individual and 
consequently less interesting and effective in their several styles 
of eloquence. 

Those who from peculiar organization have a decidedly nat- 
ural turn of mind for public speaking, seem not to be more in 
number than two or three in a hundred. Such actually need 
little or no instruction, and although, when young, they are of- 
ten the most fond of receiving it, little more is necessary for 
the teacher than to encourage them to t^ls^^ldly to their n at- 
ural impulses. Experience, however, proves that there is no 
serious difficulty for the rest, in learning to address a public 
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assembly in a dignified, agreeable, and interesting manner. 
These also, if their minds are maUyed and disciplined by a lib* 
era! education, may readily make themselves prompt, fluent and 
methodical, as extemporaneous speakers. 'Yer it is not to be 
expected that all will become eloquent Those who attain to 
this height, will reach it only by c^f^ul and persevering self« 
cultivation of the im agination and c haracter. An mstructor 
canTIo no more than en couras^e and somet imes assist Tasks 
cannot be imposed in eloquence, akhougb elocution must be 
learned by means of them. 

It is the object, then, of the present treatise, to exhibit a set 
of lessons which are to be practised as tasks, and which shall 
make but little requisition on the knowledge or judgment of in- 
experienced pupils. It is indispensable that these be neither 
difficult nor extremely disagreeable to the student— -that they 
be such that he can proceed iu them with confidence and pleas- 
ure, and with a consciousness of their utility. If well contri- 
ved, their practice will ultimately secure good habits, in all the 
requisites for being an acceptable and effective speaker. De- 
livery will be audible, distinct, fluent, graceful, earnest, impres- 
sive, and in consequence of the union of these qualities, will be 
forcible and interesting. 

The only efficient modes of giving instruction in elocution, 
are similar in most respects to the methods pursued in the great 
schools of vocal music. Such methods are generally adopted 
in our colleges and higher schools. Not only elocutionists, but 
professors of rhetoric employ them for pupils of every age. 
Explanation is always accompanied by vocal illustration, and 
by associated practice time is saved sufficiently to enable all the 
learners to discipline their own organs thoroughly, instead of 
waiting in tedious impatience fbr each one to take his turn. 
Attempts at private instruction without the assistance of the 
discipline of an institution, are generally attended with very 
unsatisfactory success. It is seldom except by such help, that 
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a satisfoetory groandiDg can be given in the elements of any 
art or science. And in no branch of study is a stringent dis* 
cipline more required than in this. 

Time likewise is an important element among the requisites 
for success. Superior ability in delivery can only result from 
a gradual development of capabilities and the formation of hab* 
its. Young men who are preparing to be public speakers, 
sometimes express a Wish that tbey could have it in their pow- 
er for a while to devote themselves exclusively or principally to 
this study, and thus finish it as a distinct branch of education* 
Such wishes imply a serious mistake. To be ulthnately suc- 
cessful, the study of delivery must proceed port passu with that 
development of mind which results from the whole course of 
education. Mr. Russell, who is so extensively known as an 
able teacher of elocution, has well explained, that delivery pro- 
ceeds from the whole character. The speaking of a school- 
boy must necessarily be boyish, and that of a college student, 
in the early part of his course, will of course be inferior to 
what he wiH be capable of exhibiting after his mind has been 
strengthened by long application to severe studies. Habits d- 
so cannot be formed at once, while rules, lessons and practice 
are of little use except as they form habits of voice and gesture. 
In penmanship, " a good hand" is formed by rules and lessons, 
but graceful writing is executed without elaborate pains, and is 
the result of habits previously established. To establish hab- 
its, the lessons from which they are to proceed must not be in 
too quick succession. Six lessons given in as many successive 
hours, will have but little effect compared with what will result 
if they are given in successive days or weeks. Slowness in 
this respect is especially true in regard to the mind, and all hab- 
its of delivery may be ultimately referred to the mind and char- 
acter. A further illustration of these truths may be derived 
from the practice of composition in our highest seminaries. 
The maturity of style displayed in the magazines conducted by 



th^ir members, i$ C0f^amlf censtderable, afid yei k is the resulf , 
80 far a£l pcaotice is concerned, not of verjr frequent trials in 
composition, but of attempts made at considerable intervals 
throughout the whole course of education. 

For further explanation of the principles of the present work, 
reference may be made to part fouttlu^HyWtefacI aJthetori c. a 
treatise which was composed when its author was at the head 
of one of the coll^^ of Cambridge Uni?ersity. Not only 
is the false mode of teaching elocution described by him, one 
in which teachers are liable to proceed, but the injurious habits 
described are stiM more often acquired by those who attempt 
to improye their own delivery, by means of a set of rules, or by 
imitating a favorite model. 

As teachers of elocution often meet with those who are 
s^ongly prejudice against any cultivation of an improved de- 
livery, and who feel a disgust at tt^ very thought of attracting 
popular applause as speakers, it may not be useless, and will 
-certainly promote a good understanding between instructor and 
popil, to give the subject of the true usefulness of elocution a 
candid consideration. 

I It is a popular notion, loosely entertained indeed^ but often 
\expressed, that a good delivery is the most important of all ac- 
mnj^bhments for promotmg the success in life of a man whose 
profession requires him to be a speaker. This appeal to worldly 
interest often excites aversion in the minds of young men, while 
the more acute among them perceive the falsity of the assertion. 
So far as mere success in life is concerned, impartial observap 
tion will prove that though a good delivery is often advanta* 
geous, it not only is not imperatively called for by society, but 
bad styles of speaking will often secure applause and patronage. 
Even du llness of delivery is f^q\ wi^hoijt if» ^wfta, Weakncfta 
of th ought and incorrectness of style are often concea led from 
observation by obsc urity of enun^ ation. A sort of dignified 
mumbling is not unfrequently resorted to by men ambitious of 
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inflaence. So mucli easier is it to speak with force and flueney, 
than to shew ability in writing ; so oilen is an animated deiiTery 
the result merely of confidenee and presttmptton, and so fre- 
quently are successful arts of delivery used for selfish endsonly, 
that there exists in society a readiness to suspect a good speaker 
of being insincere or shallow. Men are justly satisfied witii 
learning, talent and elevation of character, although theiif pos< 
sessors may express valuable matter in a dull and tedious man- 
ner. A superior delivery is not even necessary in ail cases for 
eloquence. Webster has stated a philosophical truth in saying 
that "eloqu^e must exist in the man, in the subject and in 
the occasion."\ Had he been expressly treating the point, he 
would probabjf have added, that of the three, *' the occasion^' 
is the i^ost mfiuential. Indeed the appropriate occasions for 
high eloquence are rare. ( Accomplished oratory, of which de- 
livery is a part, attracts admiration and may thus be injurious 
to influence and usefulness. It is a critical remark of P. 
Schiegel, that Bishop Bossuet, the most^lendid of French ora* 
tors, was too eloquent for a clei^man.) There ia no evidence 
that the Apostle Paul was admired as an orator in Greece or 
Rome. Had he been, his polished hearers might have excused 
themselves from regarding him in any other light than merely 
as an interesting speaker^ In the most profoundly skillful piece 
of oratory, perhaps in any language, Shakespeare makes Antony 
say, " I am no orator, as Brutus is." 
(' Still it is commonly acknowledged that there is to a greater 
or less extent an obligation resting upon all who are pursuing a 
course of liberal education, to acquire the accomplishment of a 
good delivery, if circumstances put in their power to obtain it. 
In the first place a man feels deficient without it, and experien- 
ces a na tural impulse iaikvifl u; f}f jtft <'"l*iyf*^ignjiist as he does 
with respect 4o other branches of knowledge. Self-cultivation 
is a universal law of reason and conscience. On the same 
ground, society also expects evidences of this accomplishment 
from men of education. '\ 
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In the &fxtpl«ce we owe it to our lellow men to endearor lo 
make oarselves uaefal apd agreeable. A good deliTery is the 
most powerful of all iostrum^ts for the purpose of cornmuDi* 
eating our idea» — at least to the ignorant and illiterate. For 
this purpose it is br more vakiable than mere literary correct- 
ness or beauty of style. For uneducated minds, and the great 
majority of miscdlaneous audiences are of this description^ 
nothing will compensate for the want of clearness and force of 
delivery, if the speaker is really de^rous of instructing or even 
of **nafrtn!*M'" p*fi*^*'y *» ^^r»p^r.K»«ri u ir^ DeHvory should 
be especially cultivated by all who are called upon to teach. It 
is often said that this accomplishment is most valuable to lawyers, 
bat this class (^ speakers have less need of cultivating it than 
any other, because from the situation in which they speak, they 
can scarcely avoid becoming, after a few trials, both fluent and 
forciUe. Some degree of coarseness in delivery is often favor- 
able in its influence on juries, and a lawyer can never be so 
absurd as to expect to influence a judge by means of elocution. 
No situation is so easy for a man to speak in, as that of main- 
taining one side only of a question be^e a judge or jury. 
Lawyers do not succeed as well as clergymen when addressing 
large audiences, and the debates on party questions in conven- 
tions of clergymen ai^ie at least as eloquent as those in political 
assemblies. 

A man is bound also to be reasonably agreeable, as well as 
useful. So great is the just reverence for intellect and learning, 
that when listening to speakers whom they respect for their tal- 
ents and attainments, audiences do not complain of faults in 
delivery, which would be considered proof of want of good man- 
ners in private intercourse. This however, is not a very good 
excuse for such faults on the part of speakers themselves. 
Avoidance of disajs^eeable attitudes and gestures, and a mani- 
fest pains to be at least distinct and audible^ are required by 
common respect and courtesy, as nuich in a public meeting as 
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in a private company* It b only such co«stderatio|id as these, 
in favor of the cultivation of elocution, that are of any realeffi- 
ciency towards inducing young men to apply themselves to its 
study. Arguments founded in vulgar selfishness, disgust many 
and cause them to despise the accomplishment ,* while on the 
other hand, the same inducements rarely succeed in persuading 
to useful application even those who apparently consent to them. 

There is another recommendation to the study and practice 
of delivery, which being a legithnate motive, it may be well to 
mention. It is the pleasure which attends upon successful 
efforts to free ourselves from feeling restrained and hampered in 
the exercise of our natural feculties. ~ Mind and body both be- 
come unfettered, and the speaker enjoys his freedom and con- 
sciousness of power. 

But in reference to a College education, the strongest reason 
for practising elocution is found in the fact, that for the last two 
or three generations, there has been no other available counter^ 
active of certain injurious effects of college life. To say noth* 
ing of vulgar tastes and coarse manners, the estabtished course 
of education for some time past has kept a young man occu- 
pied from the years #f childhood up to the period when he con- 
cludes his professional studies, in such a way as directly and 
powerfully to induce inA)lent andjtwkward habits of character. 
Unmanly diffidence, absence of mind in common intercourse, 
social cowardice, and bodily awkwardness and laziness, have 
been felt extremely difficult to avoid, by serious and intellectual 
young men, whose time has been spent principally at semina- 
ries of learning. There have been no counteracting influences 
from the practice of any accomplishment except that of compo- 
sition, and this does not answer the purpose, as it is cultivated 
in solitude. Extemporaneous debate has indeed been of some 
little use, but the embarrassment which generally accompanies 
its first practice, fully counteracts its benefits in respect to the 
things now under consideration. At some former periods, the 
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case w^ different. Among^ibe Greeks and Romans, the " tii- 
genuipueri," (young gentlemen,) daring the whole coarse of 
their literary education, practised gymnastic and warlike exer* 
cises, which tended to keep the manly energies of the charac* 
ter in «qual devdopment with intelleotua! discipline and refine* 
H>ent During the ages of chivalry, simUar erercises were 
practised by all but the monks. Even down to the middle of 
the last century, some accomplbhments continued to be culti- 
vated which answered the same purpose to a considerable de* 
gree. In Lord Chatham's letters to his son, the celebrated Wil* 
ham Pitt, the latter id earnestly e?ihorted not to neglect his dan- 
cing. Fencing and horseman^ip were at that period univer- 
sally cultivated by young men who expected to fill stations of 
rank. Washington was distinguished as an elegant dancer and 
an admirable horseman. Among the Greeks, and among the 
English in the days of Elizabeth, instrumental music was car^ 
fbUy cultivated by the class corresponding to that which at the 
present day claims a superior right to the appellation of gentle^ 
men. But in our present systems of education, nothing of this 
kind finds place. Systematic gymnastic exercises have been 
thoroughly tried, and universally abandoned, as failing to an- 
swer their intended purpose. A military education, indeed, 
such as that at West Point, has its ap propriate rpmpHips for the 
evils of the other systems; yet though the attempt has been 
faithfully made to imitate in colleges this part of a military ed- 
ucation, it has not succeeded. Numerous efforts have been 
made to iixfiocporalejysteiiis of manual labor, but the results of 
such trials have been so unsatisfactory, that they seem notlikely 
to be repeated. To imitate the Greeks in making instrumen- 
tal music a serions part o f a liberal .edacation, would at the pres- 
ent day be manifestly absurd ; to resior^ sftriniMily to diinsing for 
t his great ob jp^'t^ wr^yld ^^ pfento^"^,. Tiift^iMiltivafiAn of pu- 
gilism, so earnestly pursued in England, is too brutish for this 
country. The common athletic sports of young men are in- 
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ya loable fo r purposes of exercise, \>q% caooot take rank as ao 
complishmeots. Carriages, rail-cars and steamboats ar e stipe r* 
seding the necesnity of horsemanship. Nothing seems to re^ 
main as a remedy for this great d^^iency but the manly c»lti» 
vatip Q of p r actical oratorv . and perhaps this^ accomplishment 
will ultimately be found of more value for the purpose than any 
thing else. \ 

To make/it thus available^ however, it must not be cultiva^ 
ted, as has so often been done, in a mere spirit of emulating 
theatrical performers. Even the liighest and most natural eh^- 
cution for the stage, is not only totaUy difiBsreni from, but dia* 
metrically opposite to that of public speaking* The most seri- 
ous mistake that can be made with reforence to watory, is to 
suppose that even an absolutely perfect actor, if such could be 
founds might be made a model for an orator. The situation of 
an actor is in all respects different from that of a public speak- 
er. In proof of this assertion, it will be sufficient simply to re- 
fer to the totally different style of delivery adc^ed by an ac- 
complished and favorite performer, when at the close of the 
evening he advances to the front of the stage, and speaks 
not as an actor, butin his own person to thank the audience 
for their favoring regards. No progress began to be made in 
improving the elocution of our colleges, until after the banish- 
ment o{ serious theatrical performances. Common college col- 
loquies do not strictly belong to the class of theatrical perform- 
ances. They may, perhaps, be best described by tl^ appella- 
tion of intellectual frolics, and as such have a legitimate [^ace 
and value. 

It is obvious, however, that to derive these advantages from 
the practice of elocution, as well as to make any useful attain- 
ments in the art, the student must yield — to use a fine expres- 
sion of Burke — " a libera] fj>t;><^diftnr.ft" to the most thorough di s- 
cipline. Military discipline soon succeeds in transforming the 
most clownish and degraded individuals, even the ?ery outcasts 
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of society, who enlist as opremon soldie rs, into m en disting uish- 
ed for an erect, m anly carriage and a di gnified dftmftano r, and 
infuses into them, not only feelings of honor, but of enthusias- 
tic self- devotion to *>|*^ if?*'l<r '^ **^^"' ^^"'^♦'•y The very object 
of a liberal education is to qualify men for filling the most re^ 
sponsible situations in socieCy. R esoonsibi e situations are al- 
ways those of digju^, and as such demand ^elevation of f^haT--^ 
acter ; but it is an fts^ahj jgl^^wi tk^^^vm that no man is capable of 
commandin g who h^s not first learned to obey. Such self-con- 
trol as leads to promptitude of effort, punctuality, and a regular 
distribution of time, is a primary object of all systems of edu- 
cation. The writer has acc<M'dingly been g ratified in his laho rsj 
by ^nding that the more thorough the discipline he proposed, 
the greater was"The satisfaction of the students. They have 
shown their approval of the principle, that to require of them 
their highest manly energies, and to accept of nothing lower, 
is not only to be most faithful to them as an instructor, but to 
treat them with the truest respect 
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The essential priociples o^he mode of instruction devdoped 
in this work are the following : 

First At no time to require of the learner, that which it is 
not reasonably natural and easy for him to do. 

Secondly. Faults that experience has shown to be liaUe to 
occur in speaking, are as far as possible to be anticipated and 
pretSDted. But when faults actually occur, the learner is not 
to be expected to improve by mmply endeavoring to avoid thetn, 
but on the contrary is to have set before him some method of 
practice which cultivates a mode of delivery exactly the opposite 
of the faults. It is likewise intended that such modes of speak- 
ing shall each exemplify one of the various natural styles of de- 
livery. Some natural style of speaking can always be found, 
the practice of which will cure the faults that are liable to at- 
tend attempts to speak in other styles. 

Faults may indeed be corrected by simply endeavoring to 
avoid them ; but this process is apt to produce at best but a nega- 
tive merit. The effect is even worse. It chills and checks the 
development of positije excellence, and thus becomes a serious 
hindrance to bringing forth the nat(\ral capabilities for eloc^uence 
in the speaker. 

Thirdly. In all instruction and practice, to keep in mind 
the distinction between a mere exhibition of adherence to rules 
of elocution, and a genuine and living eloquence. The one is 
to be so managed as to assist rather than obstruct the other.* 

• Vide Whately*8 Rhetoric, part fourth. 
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Not to attein{>t to do roore by rules than they are capable of 
effectkig. To d^)end on tbe stadentV own energy and enthu* 
siasm for that degree of snceess that does fUll justice to bis 
powers. In delivery, as in composition, the roost interesting 
things will be original and not derived from a teacher. 

The question will naturally arise in the mind of the student^ 
how great a proficiency in speaking he may be able to attain, 
by attending faithfhlly t6 the tasks proposed in the following 
course of instruction. The answer will be found in the schemes 
of the lessons for the several terms of the Sc^bomore and Junior 
years. Those lessons have been satisfactorily tried with differ- 
ent classes, and require nothing more than experience has 
shown to be within the power of the great majority of each suc- 
cessive Sophomore and Junior class. The body of the work is 
to be studied and practised by the Freshman class, and provides 
for every difficulty that is met, in attempting the courses of 
lessons. 

Another question likewise requires an answer. How much 
time should be taken from other studies, in order to acquire the 
art of speaking ? It is the sincere opinion of the writer, that no 
diminution need be made in the amount of time devoted to any 
other branch of a College course of study. Any such abstrac- 
tion of time may even retard improvement in elocution. As an 
instructor, the writer has uniformly found the best scholars and 
the hardest students in the severer branches, to have the most 
time at their command for receiving private instruction, and 
that too in lessons not required as a part of the regular course. 
The plan of giving half lessons to the Freshman class, on the 
days when they attend to elocution, has been faithfully tried by 
the Tutors, and found productive of as much injury as benefit. 
Private practice without the company of an instructor, is in- 
deed absolutely necessary, but it need not on an average, occupy 
more than a few minutes each day — and as this is one of the 
most healthful and agreeable of bodily exercises, it may be rcr 
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sorted to as a substitate for the dumb bells during ordinary short 
interTdls of relaxation iVom study. Those however, who wish to 
acquire a powerfbl voice, smoothly pleasant in its tone, can only 
succeed by occasionally resorting for exercise to a walk and 
declaiming in the open air. In this kind of practice it will be 
useful to spend from a quarter of an hour, to two or three hours 
at a time. 

Finally, for the sake of lightening the instructor's labor it 
will be well to state, that the plan of the following course is dia- 
metrically opposite to that alluded to in the well known lines of 
Pope, — 

" True grace in writing comes from art, not chance. 
As those move easiest, who have learned to dance." 

In this maxim it is assumed that natural ease and grace of car- 
riage, are best cultivated by practising the artificial movements of 
dancing. Whether such doctrines be true or false we shall not 
attempt to discuss — nor consider to what extent and in what 
mode this principle may be applied in education. It will be 
sufficient to mention, that in the following course not a precept 
or lesson is founded on any such doctrine. On the contrary, it 
will be an invariable rule, to requ'ure nothing that shall not be 
natural, practical, and, to a sensible person, agreeable. 
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PART I. 

GENERAL HABITS IN DELIVERY. 

Thb chapters in this part of the work, contain that informa- 
tion which the author, in his daily labors, finds necessary to give 
at one time or another, to nearly every one whom he instructs. 
Having entered upon an independent investigation of the ac- 
tual conditions of the mind, and of the nervous and muscular 
systems of the body, in all the varieties of delivery, he has 
been in the habit of treasuring in his memory, and making use 
in instruction, of every fact which he has observed. Incessant 
employnnent of these facts has kept theih fresh in his mind, and 
enabled him to state them in conversation with pupils, with suf^ 
ficient precision to enable them to appreciate their value. 
Whether he shall succeed in making them equally clear in print, 
is doubtful. When giving instruction, however, his habit is to 
state them briefly, and then immediately to exemplify them by 
speaking a few words himself. The student is directed never 
directly to imitate his instructor, but to notice the sort of ex€r- 
tion that he makes in order to attain such a quality in de livegr 
as is u nder conside ration. The student then makes the same 
sort of exertion himself. In this way his delivery remains as 
original and natural as if he had received no mstruction. This 
is a great point to gain. Though the writer has no natural 
tu rn jgr mimicrv. and has never cultivated the elocution requi- 
red forthelEeatre, yet he finds no difficulty in imitating a pu- 
[mI in a sufficient degree to exem|^[igju£mU, without causing 
him any mortification. Such imitations are not of the nature 
of mimicry. They are effected by means of intense sympathy 
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with the person imitated, and by putting one's sdf into the 
same state of mind and feeling. It should ne?er be forgotten, 
that every good or bad quality of deljyery results in its ultima te 
cause, from some habitual or accidental state of mind. Often^ 
however, the immediate cause is some unfortunate bodily habit, 
which pr events the inward imp ulses of the mind from produ- 
cing a. n^turaroutwgrdexpression through the medium of voice 
and gesture. On this accountH would be not inappropriate to 
call this first part of the present work, the physical part of elo- 
cution. 

The requisites of delivery treated in this part of the volume, 
should be habitual. When the habits are once formed, the stu- 
dent should give himself no further concern about them, but in 
all his subsequent progress, jY\\^ ^itnaAlf |«»gr|ApalY ♦«% the ap- 
propriate impulses of his subject, and of the time, place and oo* 
casion. In fact when they are established, the student ia from 
that time during the rest of his life, a speaker. They are nev* 
er lost, even when not called into use by the practice of speak- 
ing. Indeed, most persons will even improve in them, simply 
ip conseoagnce^^Jjiaijpontinu^ of mind which 

results from the influences of^society. 



CHAPTER I. 

ATTITUDE AND GESTURE. 

The purposes of this work require that ntn'tjijio and gonturo 
be treated of very briefly. A teacher c^ insure good hahka 
in these respects, in but one of two ways. First, he may de- 
vote a very large amount of time to the subject, 4Qd not oiily 
patiemljcjK^tch and correct every fault that he observes, but al- 
io drill those whom he instructs in a long series pf exefcisos 
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for the purpoee. SeconcHy, he may exfdam and illuslrate the 
g^eneral prineiples of both, and then leave good habits to be 

fnrmfij \iy fhft inflpanrp nf thtt n%inr^\ impiilflft« which prompt 

the various attitudes and gestures, at times when the mind b in 
a felicitous state of ^n^i^rjr^pfi froqi the delivery of el^QSent 
composition. 

The latter is the mode adopted in this institiitinn. The learn- 
er is advised never to practice speaking without at the same time 
standing in an easy and yet s pirite d and m anly attitu de, and 
like wise in dulging his natu ral pro pensity to make those gestures 
whic h ass ist the voice in being earn est and expre ssive. 

Instead of being, as some suppose, the most difficult, these , 
are the easiest parts of delivery. The directions which will 
presently be given, are all that are found necessary for young 
men wlio have passed the period of school instruction, and who 
feel a natural interest in appear injr ma nly and grace ful 

If a few unimporta^JLi^lts in attit ude or gesture ^cc ompanv 
the first eff orta ip ^p eaking^ while at the same time the speaker 
is in general correct in these respects, they commonly proceed 
from the want of that pe rfect self-po ssession and ease , which 
continued practice will be sufficient to secure. In this case if 
the speaker's Toice is constantly growing more natural and ex- 
pressive, his attit udes and gestu res will generally be found to 
impro ve with equal rap idity, so that it will be unnecessary for 
the teacher to make any corrections. 

When a speaker is satisfied that he has undes irable fau lts of 
awkwardness or formality of gesture, it is better for him to drill 
himself privately in correcting them, than to ask an instructor 
to do it for him. He can thus not only escape from the awk- 
wardness of being drilled in such things by another, but will be 
able to improve more rapidly. When entirely alone, he can 
with ease and pleasure watch his inter nal feeling^ of sp irit, en- 
thusi^m and grgce, in respect to these things. Such foelings 
are not only the true cause of excellence in attitude and ges- 
ture, but likewise are our o nly trae gu ide and au thority for the m. 
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It witi neither be necessary nor useful lo praotice before a 
mirror. The cultivation of feelings of grace, freedom and un- 
restrain ed ea rnestness, such as are easily indulged when prac* 
tising entirely alone, may be made use of to far better purpose. 
One fundamental principle, however, must never be 
neglected, that attitnde_ani,gfiature are inseparably con- 
nected with respiration aud the expression of the voice. 
• Those who study them separately, will be liable to be- 
come theatri cally aw kward. 

ATTITUDE. 

As the variftt ififi of a^^ inde spring from the feelings that ac- 
com papy the words that are spoken, and if no bad habits in- 
tervene, are always correct when the speaker's voice is suffi- 
ciently naXyral and exptfipsive, it will be unnecessary to study 
them systematically.. All that needs to be done is to correct or 
prevent any imoort apt fa ults in the gene ral ha bit of standing. 

When the speaker is first commencing, let the attitude 
express a composed and collected state of mind, and a 
natural ease. The only effectual mode of securing tbip, 
is by taking care to have a feeting of ease, steadiness 
and composure. 

' The feet must be so near each other, that the body 
shall not lean to the one side or the other. 
VThe weight of the body must rest on one leg, with a 
slight settling at the hip. 

^ The knee of the limb on which the body is not rest- 
ing, must be suffered to relax and bend. 
M The breast is to be thrown forward, and the shoulders 
drawn backward. 
^ The head should be held erect and easy. 
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An exact position of the feet should be avoided. Jo the at* 
titudes of ease and composure, the heels will be two or three 
inches, and the toes six or eight inches, apart. The figures of 
attitude in the '' Chironomia," a large quarto volume on this 
subject by Austin, a teacher of elocution, about fifty years since, 
in Dublin, give various positions of the feet according to diffi* 
cult and arti ficial r ules* These have been extensively copied 
in books on elocution. Yet on inspection, we shall find the at- 
titudes which they produce as u^gatural as they are ung racef ul. 
The figures lean as if they were faHhig to one side or the other. 
The only good authorities on this subject, are the works of the 
great masters in painting and sculpture. 

In earnest address, the body should generally lean for* 
ward, for a time, on the right foot, while the left falls a 
little behind. The very attitude thus ex£resses.ear|lfist=i 
ness and b espeaks sympa thy. 

The worst fault in attitude is observable in those who exhibit 
a weak and bombastic delivery. Such lean backwards, iAtead 
o f inflecting the body earnestly towards their audience. They 
likewise throw back the head. One who in earnest address, 
leans forward towards his audience, will not be liable to serious 
faults of attitude. 

Common propriety of manners requires that when a speaker 
is about to make a formal address, (except in the ordinary ser- 
vices of the pulpit,) he salute the audience, or the chairman of 
the meeting, with such a how as is customary in society. The 
rules for this are the same as on ordinary occasions in private 
life. If propriety requires that the chairman receive a saluta- 
tion of rev erence and ceremonious^ respect, let the bow be low. 
But in other cases, it need be but slight. All the direction ne- 
cessary to prevent awkwardness in bowing, is that the whole 
body be flexiUe, and the shoulders b^ not kept back. If the 
shoulders are suffered to relax, the arms will fall forward, ao* 

4» 
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carding to the commoD nde. A bow should always be made 
with a deliberate ease* Suddenness of bending^ gives an as*- 
pect of timidity, and is apt to be accompanied with a quick re» 
bound of the body, which has a bad efliiict If a bow is ? ery 
low, the eyes are cast down ; but if slight, they are steadily fixed 
on the person or persons saluted. In bowing moderately to a, 
large audience, the eyes look steadily towards the more distant 
part of the assembly. When the person who salutes by a bow, 
is so situated that his feet are visible, it is necessary to let the 
heel of one foot meet the hollow of the other, at the time that 
the body bends. This is done in two ways — most formally, by 
drawing the heel of one foot into the hoHow of the other— Jess 
fiH'mally, by stepping slightly forwards with one foot, and then 
suffering the hollow of the other to fall against the bed of the 
fix>t in advance. The reason why in bowing according to these 
common rules, the heel of one foot comes into the hollow of the 
other, is that with this position the base Upon which the weight 
of the body rests is made so small, that the bending is natural 
and ffinost unavoidable. There are, however, a fow slight va- 
riations from this position of the feet, which graceful pecsons 
often exhibit ; and when such proceed from ease and compo^ 
sure, they produce no ill effect. Ceremonious and submissive 
bows are also sometimes made by retreating instead of advancing. 

feZAMPLES FOR P&ACTICfi OP ATTITUDE AND SALUTATION. 

Mr. President ! Mr. Chairman ! 

Gentlemen of the Jury ! Gentlemen \ 

Romans, countrymen and lovers! My countrymen ! 
My brave associates ! partners of my toil, my feelings 

and my fame I 

Friends, Romans, Countrymen ! lend me your ears. 
Most potent, grave and reverend Seniors ! My very 

noble and approved good masters t 
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Sad, my fellow citizens ! are the recollectiotis and fore- 
bodings, which the present solemnities force upon the 
mind! 

la the above examples the common rule of punctuation has 
been followed, which marks the nominative independent, of ad- 
dress, by an exclamation point. When the tone of address is 
grave and formal, and with a decided pause following, the fall- 
ing inflexion of the voice is required at the end ; but when the 
address is more familiar, or if it is with considerable excite- 
ment, the rising inflexion is more commonly used. 

GESTURE. 

The most common as well as most important of all the ges- 
tures that are used, is that of appeal and enforcement This 
should be carefully studied and practiced. When the habh is 
once formed of using it with grace, spirit and variety, no awk- 
wardness will be exhibited in the in finite variety of others that 
spnog from im agination and feelin g. 

It is necessary to consider this gesture with care. The plate 
prefixed to this volume is intended to illustrate the attitude, and 
the position of the arm and hand, of one who by his very aspect 
besp eaks the attention of a n audience, and is prepared to ex- 
plain and enforce with spirit and grace what be is about to 
utter. The erect vet easv ^ttimde exprftfffffff ^^ppnoi^rp, and a 
mind c ollected and concentrate d on the s ubject and audienc e. 
The open and presented palm of the h and appeals to the min ds 
of those addressed, while the arm raised and brought forward 
without relaxing the elbow, expresses freedom of impulse and 
a confident appeal to sympathy. 

The fundamental principle of every gesture is sionifi- 
CANC£. This may be either of some wish or effort con- 
nected with the understanding, or of some state of im- 
agination or feeling. 
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The gestures that spriog from Ihe latter source, are cultiva- 
ted by abaadoning one's self freely to every such impulse. 
Those of feeling are a part of the natural language of emotioi^ 
or passion, and all rules for them are worse than useless. The 
gestures of imagination either point to some image present tQ 
the mind of the speaker, and thus direct and assist the imagina« 
tions of the audience, or they slightly depict the visual outlines 
of such images, and in thi» way render the auditors still greater 
assistance. These likewise, are as various as the images to 
which they direct attention, and the attempt to reduce them to 
rule is evidently absurd. 

The gestures that assist a speaker in expknning and enforcing 
thought, can be reduced to a few general classes. Yet when 
thus classified they will.be found very numerous, and their ex- 
planation intricate and tedious. But even if this be done, and a 
student be patiently and perseveringly drilled in them, there 
will be great danger of his becoming artificial and formal, and 
of exhibiting what is one of the most disagreeable of all faults, 
an appearance of having been long x>ccupied in imitating a 
model, or endeavoring to put in practice a set of rules. 

All that is finally necessary after awkward habits, if any such 
exist, have become corrected, is to make gestures significant ; 
first, of our wish to communicate and explain our ideas ; second- 
ly, of an effort to appeal to the assent and sympathy of those we 
address ; and thirdly, of an intention to enforce occasionally the 
truth or importance of what we assert. 

But five rules are necessary for establishing good habits in 
the common gesture of appeal and enforcement. (Vide the 
plate.) 

1. Let the open palm always be presented to tlie part 
of the audience addressed. 

To effect this, bend back the wrist as much as possi- 
ble without a violent strain. 

Open and bend back the thumb and forefinger. 
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Let the other fiogtrs remain slightly bent in a natural 
and easy manner. 

With some persons, these naturally reitiain nearly straight 
and almost in the same plane with the forefinger. With others 
they are more or less bent. No precise rule is needed in re- 
spect to this point 

2. Raise the arm directly from the shoulder, without 
bending the elbow. 

The height to which the arm is raised, must correspond to 
the distance of the persons to whom the voice is addressed and 
to whom the eyes are directed. If they are towards the ex- 
tremity of a large room, the hand must not be lower than the 
shoulder or upper part of the breast. When we are speaking 
to persons very near^ it is somewhat lower, but in this case the 
body also bends more or less forward. 

3. Bring the arm well forward towards the persons 
addressed. 

Do not suffer it to extend laterally from the body. This 
makes the gesture unmeaning, by taking away its expression of 
appeal. It should be brought at least forty five degrees £>r ward. 

4. Let all the muscles of the arm be in a state of ten- 
sion, corresponding to a spirited and animated state of 
mind. 

Graceful, to say nothing of forcible gestures, cannot possibly 
be executed, when the muscles are slack. If these are not stiff- 
ened and kept tense, the elbow will drop and the motions be ex- 
tremely awkward. Even in an easy and animated attitude, the 
principal muscles of the body are in the same state. The atti- 
tude will otherwise express not ease but laziness. 

The true guide for the state and position of the arm, is to 
have in it a feeKng of spirit and expression corresponding to 
that given by the voice. This causes the motions of the arm 
and wrist to be slow, graceful, significant, and expressive. 
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5. Let the stroke of gesture wbieh falls on an em- 
phatic word, be effected in most cases bf a sudden stiff- 
ening of the muscIc^s of the whole arm without bending 
the elbow. 

The elbow will indeed be very slightly bent, but an effort 
shoald be made to have the arm move exclusively from the 
shoulder, rather than to bend at the elbow. This direction 
prevents what is described by Hamlet, in the precept, "do 
not saw the air too much with the hands." What is called by 
audiences too much gesture, cousists in indulging the arm in 
motions that are at the same time frequent and extensive. 
Those who gesture most gracefully, keep one or both arms ex- 
tended a great part of the time, but make but few motions that 
attract attention. In fact the finest style of giving attitudes and 
gestures, consists in a series of positions of the body, arms and 
hands, which remain unchanged for an appreciable period of 
time, while each presents a fine study for a painter or sculptor. 

There is an exception to the last rule, when there is 
a peculiarly deliberate emphasis on a single word. In 
this case the elbow is deliberately bent, the hand is 
raised, (sometimes higher than the head,) and then 
brought down in the stroke as low as the waist. 

When the arm falls to the side after gesturing, let it 
drop naturally and unconsciously. 

Those who are first beginning to practice speaking, generally 
make too many gestures. It is useless to attempt to prevent 
this fault by speaking several lines at a time with both arms 
hanging at the sides as if withered. This custom is not only 
unnatural as respects gesture, being one which is never exhib- 
ited for a moment by an interesting extemporaneous speaker, 
but makes it impossible for the speaker to employ varied and 
impressive tones of voice. The fault under consideration pro- 
ceeds always from want of self-command and steadiness, and 
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can be prevented oiAy by aToidiog its cause. When howeTer, 
too many gestures are mvide, the speaker generally drops his 
arm too often. He rai«es it for a^ single stroke on an emphatic 
word and then immediately lets it fall. It b this frequent ris- 
ing and falling of the arm that attracts and offends the eye. 

It shonld be a rule, therefore, that when the arna is 
once raised, it be kept for some short time in the air, 
and with the hand in the position of appeal. 

So likewise in a succession of gestures, the arm should not 
drop when one has been given, and then be raised again for the 
next. Afler making a stroke, the arm should remain in the 
position of appeal, or in that in which it was left by the last 
gesture, and then be transferred to the next. 

In speaking passages not distinguished by force of 
language or sentiment, the arm is often for a short time 
at the side. But in this case those who are graceful and 
interesting, always give such inflexions of the body 
as continue the exhibitions of appeal and sympathy, 
which the arm and hand express in more earnest pas- 
sages. 

So when the arm and hand are employed, the body assists 
also in the gesture by its flexibility. It should never be stiffly 
braced, so as to cause the whole expression of a gesture to pro- 
ceed from the motion of the arm. 

The question is often asked, What shaR be done with the Uft 
arm ? When the right arm is expressively engaged, and the 
body is kept flexible and suffered to assist, the left naturally 
hangs passive at the side. It should pot, except sometimes in 
the most familiar and conversational debate, be suffered to rest 
on the hips, with the elbow akimbo, nor, except in the same cir- 
cumstances, be placed in the bosom. In earnest or grave de- 
livery it naturally hangs passive. Any other position makes 
the atttitude of the body stiff and inflexible, and prevents the 
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grace of varied bodily inflexions. On no occasion should it be 
{Jaced behind the back. To rest it thos, renders the attitnde 
awkward by stiffening the back in the worst manner. To raise 
the skirts of the coat with the left arm, will be in the case of a 
young man, not to treat the audience with respect, as it is the 
sole purpose of that part of the dress, to con^r a dbhonorable 
part of the body ! If in familiar and conversational speaking 
the left hand be rested on the hip, let care be taken that the 
elbow be carried back as much as possible, in order to diminish 
the akimbo effect 

Should single gestures be made with the left arm and hand ? 
It is not worth while to dispute this point, yet to use the left 
hand in gesture seems scarcely more natural than to offer it in 
salutation, or to strike a blow with it. The ancient Romans 
rarely or never employed it on any occasion, in speaking. 
They did not even use gestures with both hands. Yet the rea- 
son commonly assigned for this total omission of its use is not 
sufficient, for it could by no means be necessary for them to 
keep it ahoays occupied in supporting a part of their dress. 
They must have had it in their power so to support the toga 
that it d|ould not fall, as well in this as in other situations. 
When wearing the toga, they were not necessarily one-handed. 

Gestures that are made with both arms are the same in kind 
as those made with the right alone. When they are not in- 
stinctively employed to express extent of space or the univer- 
sality of an idea, they are generally used to assist in expressing 
a climax of thought. After repeating several strokes of gesture 
in enforcing a series of emphatic ideas, both arms are raised 
towards the close to produce a climax of effect. The stroke is 
made by both arms simultaneously, in the same way as by the 
right alone. 

Variety in the repetition of the eomtnon gesture of 
appeal and enforcement, is effected by succesrively 
changing the place of the hand in the air. 
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To acquire the most gracefol habits of gesture, the arm must 
be practised in making a greater part of its motions in a side- 
way direction, instead of directly up and down. In doing this, 
especial attention must be paid to cultivating flexibility of side- 
way motion in the wrist The hand should be turned over so 
as to bring the palm uppermost, and while it is well bent back, 
and the thumb and forefinger fully opened, the wrist should be 
fully practised in significant and ^expressive motions made later- 
ally. The gesticulations thus made by the hand moving at the 
wrist, are the same that we continually give in earnest conver- 
sation. The only difference in their employment when we are 
speaking, is that we execute them while the arm is extended ; 
whereas in conversation the. elbows remain at the sides, and the 
hands are just in front of the body. Cultivating these expressive 
motions in speaking, adds much to grace and interest of action. 

In passages of argument and explanation, some speakers em- 
ploy a style of gesture in which the arm is most of the time ex- 
tended, but the elbows are near the sides, and frequent and va- 
ried gesticulations are made by one or both hands in front of 
the body. This is an excellent and agreeable style of action, 
but is difficult to teach, and seems not to be natural to all. 
Those who instinctively incline to employ it, will Bo well to 
cultivate its habitual use. 

EXAMPLES FOE PEACTISING GISTURE. 

The following example requires a forcible delivery, and great 
earnestness of action. 

I MAKE THE ASSEKTION (arm gradually rising)— DELIBERATELY. 
(stroke without bending the elbow-^then letting the arm re- 
main in the position the stroke lefl it in.) 
\ 
I REPEAT IT, (raising the arm, bending the elbow, and bringing 
down a forcible stroke on the last syllable of repeat — letting 
the arm remain where it was left by the stroke.) 
5 
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AND I CALL UPON ANY MAN WHO HEARS ME (Bideway wave of 
the whole arm, and with a flexible wrist — the hand being 
tamed palm uppermost.) 

\ 

TO TAKE DOWN MY WORDS, (arm brought fbrwards^stfokeof g»- 
ture brought down low^^inflezion of the body, and an earnest 
look — the arm then drops suddenly and unconsciously.) 

The next example requires also great earnestness of voice 
and action. 

Sir ! (look and erect attitude) THE DECLARATION (earnest look, 

but no gesture.) 
WILL INSPIRE THE PEOPLE (arm raised from the shoulder^palm of 

the hand making a strong appeal.) 

\ 
WITH INCREASED COURAGE ; (inflexion of body, and ear- 
nest stroke of the arm, made without much bending of the el- 
bow — arm remaining in the air.) 

INSTEAD OF A LONG AND BLOODY WAR, (inflexion of body, and 
sideway motion of the hand and arm — a significant motion be- 
ing made with the wrist — the arm not dropped.) 

/ 

FOR RESTdUTION OF PRIVILEGES, (the arm brought forward, 
and a forcible stroke made in a sideway and upward direction 
— the wrist being very flexible.) 

/ 
FOB REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES, (the same gesture repeated— 

but the hand carried a little higher, for variety, and to give a 

gradual climar.) 
FOR CHARTERED IMMTTNITIES (hand brought forward towards tho 

audience, to attract attention to the emphasis that is to follow.) 

/ 
HELD UNDER A BRITISH KING, (earnest look— stroke without 

bending the elbow — the arm carried sideways and upwards — 

the hand remaining high in the air.) 
SET BEFORE THEM THE GLORIOUS OBJECT (hand brought down a 

little, and stretched forward in earnest appeal.) 
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OF ENTIRE INDEPENDENCE, (hand slp^Jy raised on the 
word entire — the elbow bending— then a sudden stroke on the 
accented syllable of independence — the arm remaining in the 
air.) 

AND IT WILL BREATHE INTO THEM ANEW (attitude brought up 
very erect — the breast swelling out — both arms and hands pre- 
sented in earnest appeal.) ^ 

\ 
THE BREATH OF LIFE, (sudden stroke of both arms sideways 
and downwards on the word life — the elbows not bending — 
look of exultation — the arms then drop unconsciously — the 
speaker pauses — rests a moment, and begins with a transition 
of manner on the next passage.) 

Remarks on the above examples, — ^These examples are given 
^as specimens of full and unrestrained earnestness of natural 
Ijresture. It will be well carefully to study and practice them. 
Those who have once mastered the gestures described above, 
will need no more training in this subject, and will afterwards 
be liable to no serious faults of action. 

It must be remembered, that on the same passage no two 
perfectly natural speakers will ever gesture precisely alike — 
neither will a single speaker speak the same passaf* with pre- 
cisely the same action in different repetitions, if his manner is 
in each case perfectly natural and gracefiiL It is necessary for 
instructors however, to discipline tbemsehres in the power of 
repeating without variation. 



CHAPTER II. 

VOICE. 



Every one knows that school-boy tones in reading, and the 
dull and tedious manner of some speakers, give a sound to the 
voice that has little resemblance to the tones of an eloquent ex- 
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temporaneous orator. It is wdl known likewise to be at first 
difficult, and indeed it is too generally considered impossible, to 
render a discourse that has been written but not committed to 
memory, as interesting and eloquent as when a speaker is suc- 
cessfully eictemporizing ; and that even if the compositbn he 
memorized, its delivery cannot readily be made as interesting, 
as when the words as well as the tones proceed from a felicitous 
impulse of the moment. 

The explanation of these remarkable diflTerencies in the pre- 
vailing sound of the voice, lies in the fact that speaking to an 
assembly is a peculiar act of the mind and vocal organs. There 
are three distinct ways of communicating thought, each of which 
has its peculiar voice, as distinct from each other as they are 
from singing. These are talking, speaking, and reading. 

In the present chapter we shall consider the peculiarities of 
the speaking voice. 

It is perhaps the general opinion, that speaking differs 
from conversatioQ merely in loudness and force. This 
is not true. Wo may talk with great force of emphasis, 
with strong gestures and with an extreme degree of 
loudnessp and yet a person x>verbearing us in another 
room would nerer mistake our tones for those of a person 
speaking. On the other hand, we may speak with great 
earnestness and foree, and yet not be sufficiently loud to 
be audible across an ordinary audience room. We may 
also speak in a languid and uninteresting manner, — one 
which is characterized by want of emphatic force, and 
at the same time those who hear without seeing us will 
not be liable to suppose that we are either talking or 
reading. 

These facts prove conclusively that speaking diflfers 
from talking or reading, in the peculiar quality of voice 
which it employs. In additional confirmation we may 
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mention that this distinction is recognized by reporters 
of legislati^^ asssembUes, inasmuch s^ they always dis- 
criminate between what is spoken in debate and the 
public conversation that frequently takes place among 
the members on the subject under discussion. 

As stated in the preface, the power of using the speak- 
ing voice seems always to be learned at some period con- 
siderably later than childhood. Those who begin to 
practice elocution without having previously gained the 
power of using this voice, by the practice of declamation 
in schools or by being accustomed to extemporaneous 
debate, often experience extreme diflSculty in attempting 
to employ it. There have been some who have prac- 
tised declamation throughout their college course, with- 
out ever making use of it throughout a whole sentence. 

There is but one mode by which a person who is un- 
accustomed to its use can at once break into it. This is 
by suddenly speaking to persons at a great distance, with 
an unhesitating abandonment of earnestness, and in a 
tone almost as loud as a shout. When this experiment 
is tried, it will be found that the voice strikes into the 
upper part of the middle, or the lower part of the upper 
key, and has a peculiar openness and fullness, together 
with more or less smoothness of sound. There is also 
some degree of an expulsive and' explosive utterance. 
The breath likewise issues more suddenly and rapidly, 
and appears to leave the chest with less air remaining in 
it, than after uttering the same number of words in loud 
conversation. So too, when at a pause, breath is taken 
again, it is done more suddenly and with deeper inspira- 
tion. 

6» 
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We hence see the reason why mh oratorical Mkferj is more 
rapidly acquired by those who address audiences in the opea 
air. The ejiertion that is necessary in such situations, naturally 
brings a man into the use of the speaking Toice. The excite- 
ment likewise which prompts the utterance of auctioneers, law- 
yers, and partisan debaters, as also the tumultuous zeal of ig- 
norant enthusiasts, have the same effect in developing the voice 
which we are considering. 

Loud and vehement speaking is thus at first the easi- 
est and most natural, and it is well known that in noth- 
ing do speakers improve more by practice, than in the 
power of being audible and forcible, without breaking 
into a discordant loudness. 

It will be well however to remark, that at the present time 9, 
fashion seems to prevail among the speakers in the northern and 
eastern parts of the United ^ates, of studying to subdue the 
natural loudness of their voices in an extreme degree. By so 
doing, they not only become often indistinct and inaudible to 
those in not very distant parts of a room, but descend into a 
husky and unmusical voice, such as is not only incapable of in- 
teresting expression, but disagreeably aspirated and obscure. 
By subduing the voice in this artificial way, they likewise ex- 
hibit a mechanical monotony, which prevents the giving of var 
nous expressions, for which an increased degree of loudness is 
natural and necessary. Cheerfulness, hope, joy, triumph, ad- 
mu-atbn, and many other emotions, have considerable loudness 
and openness of tone for their natural language, and cannot 
be expressed without them. 

When a speaker has thoroughly disciplined his voice and ear, 
in reference to adaptation to larger or smaller audiences, it will 
be neither necessary nor expedient for him to give himself any 
concern in respect to the degree of loudness that he may hap- 
pen to use. His voice will, as it were, instinctively accommo- 
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biiity to cSSBod the most aeiisitive nerves by excess of fcxce, 
while it will pnp^aally vwrj in the loudness required for ex- 
fNression, jaeoording to his fedings and the dicutes of propriety. 
Those therelbre who wish to acquite command over their 
Toctl organs as rapicQy as possible, most practise loud speaking 
for a part of the tune. Instead however, of depending merely 
on the rude practibe above described, in which the voice ap- 
proximates to a shout, it will be better to consider the voice un- 
•der the different heads yfhkh follow, and to practise exercises 
which cultivate those separate acts, the union of which produces 
not only the [^)eaking voice, but that cultivated and musical 
tone which characterizes those speakers who are not only most 
agreeable to a delicate and sensitive taste, but who likewise 
have an effective power over the most obtuse and insensible 
hearers. 

DEPENDENCE OF VOICE ON RESPIRATION. 

Even in the calmest and most familiar styles of pub- 
lic address, the speaking voice is more dignified than in 
ordinary conversation, and may also be rendered more 
mni^cal and expressive. This results from the fact that 
in all public speaking, the mind of the speaker is more 
or less in an elevated and excited state. This emotive 
and elevated state of mind produces a corresponding con- 
dition of body. 

The principal effect on the body is a deeper breathing. 
Reciprocally also, this deeper breathing enkindles the 
mind and excites the feelings. In strong emotion the 
thrill of the mind renders the breathing so deep, as to 
heave up the breast, and send a nervous thrilt through- 
out the entire frame. So too we may to some extent 
increase the intensity of a feeling that is too languid, 
by voluntarily strengthening its bodily expression. 
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The depressing emotians indeed, sach as despondencj, diffi* 
dence, or slmme, make the breatbing waskcr instead of «troii^ 
er, and accordingly it is one of oar most common instinctiye 
resources when ehdea?oring to shake them off, to take deep 
breathings, and make sudden and figwous mnscular exertions. 

From this connection of voice with respiration, we may do- 
rive the most easy and successful of the various modes for culti- 
vating an improved degree of vocal power, depth and fleubili^* 

On the same principle also depends the ability to speak with 
ease. It is the habit of not taking breath with sufficient fre^ 
queujcy and fullness, that, so far as mere physical exertion is 
concerned, causes those who address even the largest audien- 
ces to become exhausted. 

This deep breathing furnishes the reason why in an anima- 
ted attitude the breast is heaved up and thrown forward, as was 
described in the previous chapter. 

Hence the first lesson for acquiring a commanding and ex- 
pressive voice, should be as follows. 

Stand in attitude for speaking as has been already de- 
scribed. 

Heave up the chest by taking a very deep breath, and 
keep it in this state by taking breath very frequently 
during the time of speaking a sentence. 

Never attempt to speak as many words as possible at 
a breath, but on the contrary catch breath suddenly and 
frequently, as is done by players on wind instruments. 

Assist the vocal effort by voliiritarily taking on a state 
of excited and strong emotion. ^ - 

Aid th^ natural action of the breast, by strong ges- 
tures of appeal with the right arm or with both arms. 

At first students of elocution are liable to suppose that depth 
of tone hnd dignity of voice are necessarily connected with a 
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£3 



low pitch. For this reason it wHl be well to practise this lesson 
on each <^ the three keys which wHI soon be described. In 
the examples, the words will be divided into groups, after each 
of which breath should be taken. 



{Low pitch) 



EXABffPLE FOR PRACTICE. 

Sir! 



\ 

I know 



/ 



the uncertainty of human affairs. 

\ 
{Higher pitch) But I SCO, I see clearly 

/ 
through this day*s business. 

\ 
iJLHiORUmet pitch) You and/ maj indeed rut it, 

\ 

{sm high^pUdi) We may not Uve 

to«ee the time when this dedaratimi 



(Lower pitch) 

(Higher) 
{SUU higJker) 

{Lower) 
{Saa lower) 

{StiU lower) 
{Quite high) 
{Same pitch) 



shall be nuxde good. 

\ 
We may die : 

/ \ 

die cohnistSy die slaves ; 



/ 



die, it may be, ignominiously , 

\ 

and on the scafftdd. 

\ 
Be it so. 

\ 
Be it so. 

If it is the pleasure of HeaYen, 

that my country shall require 

/ 



the poor offering of my Ufe^ 
\ 
{MiddU key ^ loud) the Tictim shall be ready ^ 
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/ 

{Le$i loud) at tbe appointed hour of sacrifice, 

/ \ 

(Higher) come when that hour mat/, 

/ 

(Low key ^ rising) But wMk I do live, 

\ 

(Middle key) let me have a country, 

/ 
(Rising) or at least, the hope of a country, 

\ 
(Descending) and tJutt, a FREE country. 

Remarks, — The directions for the changes of pitch in the 
ahove example, have heen given with reference to solemnity 
and climax. A very different set of directions might he given^ 
which would perhaps he equally appropriate. These, however, 
will coincide with the tastes of all in a sufficient degree for the 
purposes of practice. It is not indeed necessary for elementa- 
ry training of the voice, to use extracts from speeches at all. 
It is equally useful to practise upon tables of single words, such 
as will be hereafter given under the head of articulation. 

VOICE OR TONE OF ADDRESS. 

It is often observable that the voice of a speaker does 
not really address the audience. It is abstracted, and 
has precisely the same tone as if there were no auditors. 
Some likewise appear not to believe what they say. 
Even a soliloquy should be given with expressive ear- 
nestness, when an audience is present. Yet some speak- 
ers not only have the tone of soliloquy when addressing 
their fellow beings, but even that of merely repeating 
words without interest in their meaning. 

The practice of singing may be made highly useful in im- 
proving the voice for reading and speaking ; yet it is oflen ob- 
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8er\^ble that those who devote ccmsiderable time to the practice 
of singing, have a singularly lifeless ^nd inexpressive elocution. 

In all these cAses the faitlt proceeds from bad 
3ab1ts of respiration. 

In singing the breath is retained, and only suffered to issue 
▼ery slowly. A singer can execute more notes at a breath than 
a speaker can utter syllables, with the same slowness, provided 
the sound of the speaker^ s voice is earnestly expressive. 

Therefore practise sending out all the breath on each 
word, and catching it quickly and deeply between the 
words. 

Assist this mechanical practice by imagining a few 
persons before you, and making vigorous effort of the 
MIND to speak directly and earnestly to them. 

The most advantageous style of speaking for early 
practice, is that of lawyers. Imitate the hearty earnest- 
ness and force with which they address juries. Defer 
the study of refinement and beauty of delivery, until 
after you have acquired force, and what people call a 
whole-souled heartiness. Universally, in the common 
criticisms of miscellaneous audiences, what is called m- 
teresting in a speaker, is really little else than force and 
vehement earnestness. 

The taste of colleges sometimes degenerates so much, as to 
favor what in the case of those who command no reverence by 
their learning, the world at large would call dullness and even 
stupidity. Remember that the object of speaking in college 
is to qualify for speaking after graduating. Students must pre- 
pare for dealing with the common sympathies of humanity. 
Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. Either 
speak with natural earnestness, or make up your mind that in 
future life you will decline invitations to make public addresses. 
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It would be the most approved custom for a ftjan vHio has pre- 
pared a written address, but whose deliv^y of it in person will 
certainly torture the patience of 9n audience, to offer his man- 
uscript to an acceptable speaker to read <»r speak it for him. 
This is the estaUish^d practice of kings and chief magis- 
trates, and would often in the case of others be as much more 
di/^ified as more agreeable. 

Some entertain an obscure opinion, that earnestness and en«* 
ergy will compromise their dignity. So indeed it will, if the 
matter is weak and the style bombastic But in all other ca- 
ses, true dignity can only be exhibited by means of mental 
power joined to self-command. A person is always dignified 
who commands respect by an earnestness and an energy that 
are perfectly under his own control, and all good delivery re- 
quires an entire command over our own faculties. There is in- 
deed a sham dignity which is purely negative. It is the dignity 
of a tortoise drawing his head within his shell 1 

EXAMPLE FOR PRACTICE. 

Gentlemen of the Jury ! 

Suppose the prisoners, if the evidence were true, 

\ 
DID conspire the king's death, \ 

\ 
what are yoii to found your verdict upon ? 

\ 
Upon your oaths. 

\ 
What are they founded upon ?\ 

\ 
Upon the oath of the witness. 

\ 
And what is that founded upon?\ 

\ \ 

Upon this, and this only, 

\ 
that he belieres there is a just and omnipotent God, 
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\ 

Oft intelligent supreme existence, 

who will inflict amud pmdskmefa fir ojinees, 

\/ 
or confer eternal rewards upon man, 

\ 
after he has passed the boundary of the grave. 

\ 

But the INFIDEL ! 

Bj what can joa catch his soul ? 

Or by what can you hold it? 

You REPULSE BiM from giving evidence, 

\ 
fbr he has no conscience !-^ 

/ 
no hope to cheer him — 

\ 
no punishment to dread. \ 

Gentlemen ! the case of my client is, 

\ 
that the witness against him is perjujied ! 

\ 
and you are appealed to, 

/ 
in the name of that ever-living God whom you revere, 

\/ 
but whom HE despises, 

/ \ 

to SAVE him from the baseness of such an accuser. 

Curb AN. 

If naturally spoken, the earnestness of the above plea will 
cause most of the emphatic words to be given with the interval 
of the fifth, as described by Dr. Rush and Professor Day. The 
slide through this interval has been called ihe triple slide by 

6 
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Professor Goodrich. With a few exceptions, it is the widest 
range of the voice in practical speaking, and occurs oftener in 
excited argumentation than in any other sort of delivery, 

AGREEABLE AND IMPRESSIYE VOICE. 

The PERFECT VOICE for reading or speaking, exhib- 
its what the scientific musicians call a pure tone. 

It is called by Dr. Rush the orotund. This new term seems 
scarcely necessary, and misleads most students, by inducing 
them to cultivate pomposity ^ or some sort of mouthing. The 
readers of Dr. Rush's invaluable work are apt to understand 
the orotund as being necessarily connected with a kw pitch. 

The pure tone depends on an open state of the 
throat and back part of the naouth. 

The whole mouth should indeed be opened as wide as possi- 
ble in speaking, for unless this is done, the articulation will not 
be perfectly clear. But the pure tone does not depend on the 
opening of the teeth and lips. 

In this country a prevalent fault of the voice is nasality of 
tone. 

When the pure tone is used, the breath does not pass 
through the nose at all, except in uttering a few of the 
consonants. 

Let a person try the experiment of uttering the vowels a, e, 
*» <^i u, ^, in the pure tone, while the nostrils are closed by com- 
pressing them with the thumb and finger. He will find thb 
closure of the nostrils makes no difference whatever in the sound. 

K perfectly pure tone c^n be acquired only by very- 
long and careful cultivation. For practical purposes in 
h'fe, it is sufficient to acquire as much of this quality as 
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will give a degree of dignity, a^reeableness and fluency 
of voice sufficient to satisfy common audiences. 

It is only by a considerable degree of the pure tone, 
that a large room can be filled without disagreeable loud- 
ness and a fatiguing exertion on the part of the speaker. 

In disciplining- the voice for the purpose of acquiring 
the pure tone, it is necessary always to begin with «p- 
plosion and the exhausting breath. 

This is the sole dependence In the schools of vocal music, 
and was introduced by Dr. Rush into the practice of elocution. 

The next practice should be in prolongation, and es- 
pecially prolongation with the median stress or swell. 

In general, elementary fNractice in explosion ipid prolongation 
should be on single words, such as are subsequently given in ta- 
bles. The following example, however, may with equal pro- 
priety be spoken in two different styles, in one of which the 
principal words have an explosive utterance, and in the other, 
exhibit prolongation and the efwell. The former will be more 
vehement and excited, while the latter will manifest a stronger 
earnestness. 

The very best mode of studying and cultivating the pure tone, 
is to resort to the fields, and declaim such passages with a full 
shout. Then noticing the smoodi and musical sound that the 
true shout exhibits, and the condition of the vocal organs that 
produces it, let the student learn to command the same quali- 
ties in a voice less and less loud, and on lower degrees of pitch, 
while at the same time it is i^ept perfectly natural. The voices 
of preachers who are accustomed to deliver sermons and exhor- 
tations at camp-meetings, are remarkable for power and a mu-* 
sical quality, when used in a church. Neither are they neces* 
sarily loud. As the custom of preaching with too much loud- 
ness passes away, the improved vocal qualities acquired by such 
preachers become strikingly manifest. 
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EXAMPLE FOR PRACTICE. 

\ 

STRIKE! TILL THE LAST ARWD POE EXPIRES! 

/ \ 

STRIKE! ^poR YOUR ALTARS and your FIRES! 

\ 
Strike— -*P0R the green graves of your SIRES! 

\ 
GOD! ^and your NATIVE LAND! 

No inflexion has been marked on the first word of each of 
the above lines, because either the rising or the falling may be 
used. The former will be more eager, and the latter more com- 
manding. The most dedsive test of true skill in using the 
pure tone, is the ability to give such a passage as the above in 
the subdued loudness of parlor reading, and yet to make it 
sound like a bold war-cry. 

refinement and suavity of voice. 

The difference is very great between an utter coarseness of 
tone, such as we hear firom teamsiers and hosUers, addressing^ 
their cattle, and the agreeable and captivating sound of that 
frank and gentlemanly address, which expresses mutual respect 
between human beings. 

That quality of voice which expresses refinement of 
feeling, and cultivation of mind and manners, depends in 
some degree upon the pure tone, but principally upoa 
the vanishing movement of the voice in the utterance of 
each syllable. 

Affectation of refinement and suavity, consists in the vanish 
being carried to excess and unduly prolonged, either in a sing- 
ing or in a whispering tone. 

Drawling proceeds from prolonging vowels without the 
slide. Drawling is an approximation to singing. 
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To exploio the vaoishmg mo?eiiient of tbe Toice, we maj^ 
take the vowel a. If this be uttered in a polite and pleasant 
tone, yet at the same time with such a ddiberate prdongation 
that we can watch the movement of the voice^we shall find that 
it commences with an opening fullness that indicates frankness, 
and then tapers away into the sound of ee. This final sound 
does not break ofi*abrupUy, but gradually vanishes into silence, so 
that the precise ending is imperceptible. This vanishing move- 
ment, when deliberately given, expresses considerateness or deP> 
erence, and hence, as above mentioned, an affectation or excess 
of politeness prolongs it into a whisper, or prolongs the delicate 
termination with an effeminate tone. On the other hand, the 
coarse tone of hostlers, which has been alluded to, being ad- 
dressed to brute animals, is destitute of the vanishing movement. 

The vanish of the vowel o is into oo. That of t is into u ; 
that of ou into oo, and that ciioy or oi into u. 

Every syllable however, whatever is its vowel, or whether it 
ends with a vowel or a consonant, exhibits this vanishing move- 
ment, unless the tone with which it is tittered is extremely 
coarse. 

For study and practice on the vanish, it is best at first 
to take separate words of one syllable, and afterwards to 
watch the voice, in respect to executing it well on the 
more prominent syllables of a whole sentence or para- 
graph. In the latter case none but the accented syllables 
need be noticed. 

If the above directions are not sufficient for enabling the stu- 
dent to distinguish this movement, let him experiment upon the 
word no. He will find that when uttered with politeness and 
consideration, the sound of oo is very perceptible at the end^ 
while it is scarcely heard in the tone of rudeness or surliness. 

We remarked above that the opening fullness which precedes 
the vanish expresses firankness. It may likewise represent con« 

6» 
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'> fidence and other such ^ates of feeliD^f. It will he fbimd on 
trial, that a sneaking or sniveiing, or an extremelj emharrassed 
tone, begins otherwise. 

As this quality of the speaking voice ought to be 
habitually exhibited in all delivery whatever, no especial 
example is required for its cultivation. Yet as the fol- 
lowing extract from an address of Mr. Burke, on declin- 
ing to stand a candidate for reelection from Bristol, ex- 
hibits so strikingly that great orator's characteristic un* 
ion of dignity and grace, it may be well to subjoin it. 

EXTRACT FOR PRACTICK. 
/ 

Gendemen! I decUne theekction,\ 

/ 
It has ever hem my mk through life, 

to observe a proportion between my efforts and my objects. \ 

\/ 
I have not canvassed the wJu)le of this city inform ; 

/ 
but I have taken such a view of it as satisfies my own mind, 

that your choice will not uUimately fall upon me.\ 

Your city, gentlemen, is in a state ofmisercAk distraction ; \ 

\ 
and I am resolved to withdraw whatever share my pretensions 

/ 
[have had 
in its unhappy divisions. \ 

^ \/ 

To say that I am no way concerned, 

/ \ 

would be neither decent nor true. 

The representation of Bristol 

was an object on many accounts dear to me ; 
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and I should certainly very far prefer it ^ 

to any otber in the kingdom. \ 

\ 
My habits are made to it : 

/ 
and it is in general 

/ 
more unpleasant to be rejected after hng trial 

than not to be chosen at alL\ 

But, gentlemen, I will su nothing except your former 

[kindness, \ 
and I will give way ^ to no other sentiments 

than those ofgratitude.\ 

/ 
From the bottom of my heart 

I thank you for what you h(we dtmefor me,\ 

You bare given me a long term, which is now expired.\ 

/ 
I have performed the conditions 

/ 
and enjoyed aJU the profits 

tothefuU;\ 

/ 
and I now surrender your estate into your hands 

/ 
without being in a sxt^le tile or a single stone 

impaired or wasted by my use,\ 

I have served the public 

for ff teen years,\ 

I have served you in particular 

for«a;.\ 
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/ 



^ . ' ^ 

What is passed is teell stared,\ 



/ 
It is saft^ and out qf the power offortune.\ 

\/ 
What is to come 

\ 
is in toiser hands than ours ; 

and HE, in tohose hands it is, 

/ 
best knows 

/ 
whether it is hest for you and me 

/ 
that I should be in parliament 

or even in the world.\ 

The above extract will also be found one of the best in the 
language, for practbing the student in those grave yet polite at* 
titudes and bondings of the body, which are required in an ad- 
dress so formal and yet so sincere. In the gestures, the hand 
will often require to be brought quite low, to correspond wttl) 
the inflexions of the body and the low pitch of the cadences. 

KEYS OF THE SPEAKING VOICE. 

For practical purposes, it is best to recognize the old 
distinction of three keys in every person's speaking voice. 

These correspond somewhat to the registers, as they are 
called, of the singing voice. If we make the isupposition that 
an absolutely perfect male voice for singing, would have three 
registers, one for the bass, one ibr the tenor, and one for the 
soprano, these would be, analogous to the three keys of the 
speaking voice. 

These keys are the lowers the middle and the upper. 
The middle is the most important, and is that which 
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fb(H}ld generally be used. The other tiiro however, < 
ought to be carefully cultivated, since in varied and ani- 
mated addresses, all three are used, though the middle 
occurs in the largest proportion. 

Stadents of elocution who are also musicians, should bear 
carefully in mind the fact, that the range of pitch in speaking is 
lower and less extensive than in singing. The pitch of the 
middle key in most male voices is not much above the middle 
of the bass in singing. The higher notes of the air are never 
used in speaking, except occasionally in dramatic elocution. 
On the other hand, the voice descends lower in the cadences of 
speech than it ever does in music. Indeed, many good speak- 
ers sometimes descend in their cadences into a whisper. But 
thb is a habit which is liable to appear affected, and is never 
necessary or expedient 

The upper key of the voice is that which we instinc- 
tively use in calling to a person at a great distance — and 
upon this fact is founded a natural and easy mode of cul- 
tivating the voice in the different keys. 

To cultivate the upper key, we may employ as one 
mode of practice, the instinctive effort to make ourselves 
audible when declaiming to persons at a very considera- 
ble distance. 

Then by imagining the hearers at no greater distance 
than the length of a large church, our voices will natur- 
ally fall into the middle key. 

Finally, if we speak with a tone of deep earnestness 
of feeling to persons very near, the voice proceeds in the 
lower key. 

It is highly io^rtant to cultivate power and a pure tone 
throughout the whole range of each one's voice. In general, 
there are two daases of voices in respect to range of pitch. 
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Some haTe thek middle key on a high pitch and camiol readfljr 
be made to descend to a low fotfih, while others have their mid- 
dle range very low and cannot readily strike into high and ^irit- 
stirring notes. Popular audiences generally prefer to hear 
voices of high pitch. A majority of the most celebrated speak- 
ers have had such. Pitt and Fox are instances. Still the very 
best voices are capable of descending, with strength of tone, to 
a very low pitch, and at other times rising very high without 
loss of fullness and dignity. Each one should endeavor to im- 
prove his voice most in that part of its range in which it is 
naturally most inferior. 

It will be impossible to acquire a practical command over a 
particular key, merely by furactising passages whose appropriate 
expression compels us to use it. On the contrary, we must dis- 
cipline ourselves in the power of speaking the same passage in 
each of the keys. For this reason we furnish no examples for 
the especial cultivatbn of the keys. Any extract or table of 
words may be used ibr this purpose. 



CHAPTER III. 



ANIMATED AND IMPRESSIVE UTTERANCE. 

In the previous chapter we treated of those qualities of the 
voice which are required in all speaking^ whatever may be the 
particular expression demanded by the passage. The present 
will be devoted to two modes of utterance, without which even 
the most plain and calm delivery will be lifeless and uninter- 
esting. 

For the sake of rendering the study of elocution as simple 
and easy as possible, we shall not in this chapter consider the 
forms of stress, and the different ways of managing the slide, 
by which such kinds of expression are given as are classified in 
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tke third part of the work. Each wilt there he hriefty deacrih- 
ed under the style of delivery of which it is the eharacteristic 

ANIMATED UTTERANCE AND SPIRITED ACCENT. 

Animatioii of voice and accent are here considered, in op* 
position to the faults of sluggishness and languor of tone. 
These faults proceed from want of what is called by Dr. Rush, 
the " radical stress," i. e, stress at the very commencemeni of 
each vowel. In lively moods of mind, the syllables of discourse 
issue suddenly. This suddenness gives spirit and animation to 
the voice. It is of course most striking on accented syllables. 

Aaimation of voice thiis depends on a quick and sud- 
den impulse given to the enanciation of the vowel of 
each syllable, and on the strong and decided accent 
which naturally accompanies it. 

At the moment of beginning the vowel of each syl- 
lable, there takes place a slight check in the flow of the 
breath, and a sudden and instantaneous action of the vo- 
cal organs in the throat. 

This description will enable any one to exemplify the quality 
under consideration; but in practising according to it, care 
must be taken to make the ikmnds perfectly natural, or else if 
the utterance is quite loud, it will resemble the barking of a dog 
rather than human speech. 

The very highest degree of this quality is what is cdled ex- 
ploding in speech, and the explosive tone in singing. In rapid 
speech, in which the syllables are not prolonged, this stress is 
the same thing as what is called staccato stress in music. As 
in music the staccato stress mat/ be given to the commence- 
ment of notes that are somewhat prolonged, so in speech the 
utterance may be slow and the syllables not shortened, yet at 
the same tioae each may be sent forth with a sudden and stri- 
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king efect, that awakena attention and arovses Uie spirks of 
the audience. 

This is one of the prbcipal qualtdes of ddiTery, in conse- 
quence of which the mere sound of the voice, indq^eodentlj of 
the ideas offered, secures attention from the hearers. 

The very highest degrees of earnestness, however, as will 
presently be described, cause the voice to proceed in prokmged 
tones; and in these, the swell of the voice often takes the place 
of the suddenly expulsive accent now under consideration. 

Great care likewise must be taken, that not only this, but aH 
other qualifies of voice be so managed when we cultivate elo- 
cution, as to be perfectly natural and agreeable. The sudden- 
ness of utterance which has just been described, should be con- 
joined with graceful ease and fluency. 

A very high degree of the vocal action we are now consider- 
ing, is exhibited in the natural utterance of various interjec- 
tions which express surprise, alarm, caution, command, or cheer- 
ful willingness. These interjections and imperative phrases 
are such as, Ah ! Oh! Take care! Who! (to horses,) Come, 
come ! Look out ! Ay, ay ! 

EXAMPLE FOR PRACTICE. 

The following harangue from Shakespeare, requires an ex- 
tremely high degree of this utterance. It will be useful to prac- 
tise the declamation of such passages with great force, and even 
with violence. It must be remembered, however, that in ordi- 
nary delivery it should be impossible for commcm auditors to de- 
tect this peculiar vocal action, even when it decidedly characteri- 
2es the speaking. It must be so managed as to give spirit and 
attractive interest to the whole run of the voice, and yet with such 
ease and fluency, as to make the delivery even more gracefuL 
It is not for any one a new use of the voice. The reason why 
it must be carefully cultivated, is that the necessary slowness of 
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public speaking is apt to preveiU its naturd use, and substitute 
fi>r it some sort of drawl. After declaiming the following pas- 
sage witb the energy of a harangue, it will be well to practise 
repeating it again in the more rapid and familiar manner of 
reading or of conversatiot). By so doing, the student will be 
able to distinguish that the same suddenly expulsive utterance 
which in its highest degree represents the excitement of the mil- 
itary harangue, in a less degree and with a subdued loudness 
gives spirit and animation. 

To secure the confidence and cordial cooperation of intellec- 
tual young men, in .such declamatory exercises as this which 
follows, it will be well to remark that they are of no value ex- 
cept for gymnastic Tocal training. A man may excel in them, 
and yet have neither skill, taste, nor judgment, in the ordinary 
delivery of practical life. As an intellectual accomplishment, 
the ability to execute them need not be considered of higher 
rank than skill in playing ball. Many shrink from them in 
consequence of supposing, that they are considered by a teach- 
er as evidences of talent or mental cultivation ; whereas they 
in fact task the body more than the mind. Sensitive young 
men must however remember, that audiences cannot very well 
discriminate between faults of delivery that proceed from the 
mind, and those that result from natural weakness or infelici- 
tous habits of the bodily organs. We hhte occasionally observed 
that an auditor has accused a speaker of not having his feelings 
interested in his subject, when the fact happened to be, that he 
was both earnest and enthusiastic, but had merely a bad habit 
of not taking breath with sufficient frequency and fullness to 
render his voice flexible and significant. Such declamation as 
the following confers also free habits of respiration in speaking, 
as well as a voice habitually spirited. 
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BARAKOtJE OF BBNRT PTFTB TO BIS TROOPS BBFORB HAR- 
IXEVB. 

\ \ 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends ! fmce mere : 
Or dose the wall Bp with our Englbb dead. 

Ib 'peace there's nothing so becomes a n^ian 

\ 
As modest stiHness and hnmiHty : 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

\ 
Then imitate the action of the tiger: 

\ \ 

8ttftn the sinews ; summon up the blood; 

\ 
Dbguise fair nature with hardfavored rage : 

\ 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 

I^t it pry through the portage of the head, 

\ 
Like the brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm it, 

\ 
As fearfulhf^ as doth a gaUid rock 

\ 
O'erhang and jutty bis confounded base, 

\ 
Swin'd wi^ the wild and wasteful ocean. 

\ \ 

Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide.\ 

\ . 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

\ 

To ITS FULL BBIOBt! 

/ / \ 

On, on, you nqblb En^idi, 

Whose blood is fetched from fathers of war proof! 

\ 
Fathers that like so many Alexanders, 



• ' ■ . ' ^ / ^ • 

Hafe, in these part3| from hwm till even fought, 

\ 
And sheathed iheit swords for Jack of argument! 

„ \ 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

\ 
And teach them how to war ! 

\ ^ 
And ycv^ good yeomen ! 

\ 
Whose lirahe were made mENaijki^p ! shmo us here 

\ 
The mettle of your pasture f 

\ 
I aee yen stand Uke greyhounds in the slips, 

\ 
Straining upon the start. 

The game's afoot! 
\ 
Follow tour 8Pie;t: and upon this charge, 

/ / \ 

dry — STRistE FOR Harrt ! England I and St. Georoe. 



IlkPREBBXYB ItTTtBRANOBi OR PR6l<>Mo1IO 
VOKRB. 

Impressiveness depends principaUy upon prolongation. Be- 
fore attempting the regular declamation of extracts, the voice 
ought to be disciplined in the po#er of prolonging syllables and 
words, for purposes of emphasb and expression. Prdongation 
IS the most universid form of emphasb, and characterizes dl 
earnest delivery. 

It takes place however, only on syllables that have what is 
called in prosody, long quantity. 

The English language is remarkable for abounding in mono- 
syllabic words, generally of Saxon origin, which have great 
strength and energy, in consequence of their length. 
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It wUI be usefbl to exhibit tables of these, arrangtug them ac- 
cording to the nature of then* constituent letters. 

The first class consists of syllables that end with a 
long vowel. Such admit of indefinite prolongation, ac- 
cording to the strength and earnestness of the emotion 
with which they are uttered. 

true glow flee joy away straw bow sigh 
stay strow stray destroy high thou high now 
The next class consists of syllables in wMeh a long 
vowel is followed by a consonant that admits of being 
lengthened. In prolonging these, both the vowel and 
the consonant following it are lengthened. Such sylla- 
bles also, may be prolonged to any extent icequiredi 
all fame join came zone spoil feel 
wane roll time calm scowl prove fail 
rule frail revile grave save move soothe 
smooth breathe ire admire store jeer near 
lure roar stare aware fall'n strong soar 
The next have long vowels, and final consonants that 
can be prolonged to some extent but not indefinitely, 
made robe proud tide need 
stride found inind mild rolled 

road heed speed side . sold 

The next have long vowels, but end with a consonant 
that cannot be lengthened. These words can be pro- 
longed, but not indefinitely, 
smite sweet state 
sleep flight mute 
partake mistake awoke 
flout daunt faint 

float height harp 



awake 


seek 


deep 


hope 


light 


smote 


heart 


haste 


shark 


short 



The aeoMl h^^e shpirt wivf I^ bujt terminal eonsooanU 
that can be iDdefinitely kngtheiied. 



swell 

well 

hymn 


dim 

loll 

sum 


on 

film 

full 


won 

starve 

thrill 


shun 

still 

shall 


pull 
span 
whelm 


serve 
wrung . 


sing 
drur4 


: bring 
svng. 


string 
swing 


wing 
hung 


sprung 
run 



G and Z at the end of sylUldes admit of some pro* 
longatioQ. 

age ' oblige amaze feels joins days 
bridge ^dge. muse fills joys ties 

Whisperhig letters at the end are not prolonged, 
leaf safe horse reach pelf 

teeth ice beach rush self 

Syllables with sbitt vowels and only whispering let- 
ters or mutes at the eild, cannot be prolonged. 

push hiss map clock shot 

split mists cut knot rash 

cliff struck ships pith insist 

test butt such stretch rest 

Many of this class however, are long for the purposes of me- 
ter, on account of the number of consonants at the end. They 
are long " by position/' as it is called. 

In respect to the last class of syllables, the question occurs, 
in what way does the voice give those expressions that cause 
other syllables to be prolonged ? This is done by inaking pre- 
cisely the same vigorous mental effort as upon those that can 
be lengthened. This eflfort however, causes the voice first to ex- 
ert itself with more force, and then, as the syllable does not length- 
en, an unconscious pause succeeds, which makes the syllable, 

7* 
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or at least the wMe word^ to dccupy afl maeh iime^ as if 4lie 
sound were continaed bj pn^ongi^^. 

It will be cmnecessarj to iumish ejOracts lor the praetiee of 
prolongation, because this use of the voice is ^e universal re* 
source of nature for all earnestness on emphatic passages, a^id 
IS always exhibited in a high degree whenever large rooms are 
satisfactorily filled, or discourse rendered intelligiUe and inter- 
esting to very large audiences. It is the natural and necessary 
prdongation of seriousness and sd^mnity, rnhvA, if duttcooai* 
puiied with spirit and energy, produces the drawling tone 
which we sometimes hear in the pulpit The iauhs of pulpit 
elocution should be corrected, not by adopting an inappropriate 
familiari^ of manner, or the sort of energy that characterizes 
the bar and the legidative assembly, but by superadding hearti- 
ness and animation, to impressiveness. 

A single caution must be given with respect to the practice 
of such tables as we have given above. Instead of disciplining 
die voice by prolonging the syllables in a merely mechanical 
way, it is better always to imagine one's self to be speaking, and 
thus give to each a natural expression of emphatic earnestness. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ARTICULATION AND PRONUNCIATION. 

We place this chapter after those which treat of the general 
qualities and habits of the voice, because if these are bad, it will 
be difficult for articulation to be such as is desirable in reading 
or speaking, or for pronunciation to be truly graceful and 
elegant. 

ARTICULATION. 

In most cases a good articulation in conversation and famil- 
iar reading, either results from natural organization, or is formed 
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ih early childhood hj models affinrdedin the domestic circle. 
The influences of schools however^ are generally soch as tend 
to produce the very worst habks of enunciation. In most 
schools, and sometimes in a college, lessons are recited in a 
manner so hurried and yet so hesitating, that the enunciation is 
like the following example. Suppose the rule to be repeated is^ 
*' A Verb must agree with its nominative case in number and 
perfi6n" It will be recited thus : " Vab m'st 'gree w'ts nom* 
'tuT case 'tt numbA 'n puss'n." 

Those who cultivate (Nropriety of manners in a high degree, 
are remarkable for a pleasant and respectful distinctness of ar- 
ticulation. Suppose a person passing along a dark street, stum- 
bles against another ; if a mutual apology is not made^ at least 
some exclamation ensues. In such a case, tUe tone of voice, 
and style of articulation, immediately indicates whether either 
or both the persons are refined and gentlemanly. In nothing is 
that cultivation of mind and character, from which cultivated 
manners proceed, so much shown as by the voice. Every one 
articulates distinctly, when addressing, with sincere respect, one 
much abov^e him in age and station. The tone of patient de& 
erence indeed, is marked by little else than distinctness of enun- 
ciation. So too, that of high self-respect, or of condescension to 
presuming vulgarity, is remarkably elaborate and distinct. On 
the other hand, the vulgarity of manners which proceeds from 
an egotistical enthusiasm, such as forgets to accommodate itself 
to others, causes words to be hurried in utterance, and makes it 
difficult to catch them. Extreme and egotistical diffidence also 
makes the voice guttural, or what is called snuffling, and pre- 
vents the perfect formatbn of syllables. 

These remarks are made with no purpose of inculcating 
points of manners, but in direct and sole reference to public 
speaking. When such causes of indistinct articulation as these 
which we have just mentioned, are accurately explained, it be- 
comes easy to avoid them in that more excited, yet more col- 
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lected state of mind, thai (HstiiisuUhes apeaking ftotaconversar 
tion. The kifltienc^a which n»a](e a per9oq articuli^te di^tincl- 
Ij, when respectfuUj %ddt^samg a superior, are similar to thofP9 
which proiBote a good enunciatioii '^ speaking. In both^ the 
importance of the oooasion excites, intensifies, and steadies th« 
mind. 

There is but one mode of practice by which we oon 
in a short time, acquire the habit of a good articulatiaQ 
wheti addressing an audience. 

This is by a vigoroos and cenceAtrated effort of the 
mind, to explain or set forth to the atuUtors, the idea 
conveyed by the word toe areiittering. 

This natural and distinctive efTort tends to make the 
organs of speech enunciate distinctly every letter of 
every syllable : and this is what is meant by the very 
term, a perfect articulation. 

Experience proves that when stadentsof elocution have don^ 
nothing more than study the principles and practice of articqlar 
tion of single words, there is no certainty that they will exhibit 
an accurate and clear enunciation during the flow of ^putinu^ 
ous discourse. Tet the study of the analysis of ^tables intQ 
their constituent letters, and the consequent principles of a per- 
feet articulation, should not be neglected. 

It is difficult however, to find time and opportunity for this 
study, in college instruction. There are but two ways in which 
it can be carried on ; the one, linguistically^ or as a part of the 
science of languages, and the other by that patient and endless 
iteration which constitutes the mode of instruction in schools. 
For the latter there is not sufficient time in college, and it is 
inconsistent with the style of instruction most appropriate for 
intelligent young men. The former requires, on the other 
hand, more maturity of mental discipline, than it is possible for 
the younger classes in a college to possess. 
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Audiences howe?er, do not trouble themselires to dtstingulsh 
an elegant from a clumsy articoktioD, [nroTided tbey are enar 
bled readily to catch the principal sound of every syllable. For 
practical purposes of speaking, the refinement of phonology 
and orthoepy are lost upon them. We shall presently devote a 
section to the head of distinctness, considered as different from 
articulation ; by which we mean the avoidance, either of omit- 
ting syllables, or of huddling them together. If audiences can 
distinctly catch the vowel of each syllable, they never complain 
of the imperfect articulation of a speaker, unless he has a lisp 
or some habit which is commonly referred to " impediment of 



Training therefore, in what properly belongs to articulation, 
is the duty of parents and school teachers ; and when their in- 
struction or example has left bad habits, the teacher of elocution 
generally ha^ time and opportunity to do little more, than in- 
form his pu[>il of the fact, and advise him to institute some course 
of seIf<niltiiration. But if the student learns to explain thought, 
and give n&turd earnestness of expression, his articnlaUon will 
necessarily be sufficiently perfect for practical purposes in 
speakmg. Elegant reading and artistic recitation of poetry^ 
indeed, as also voc€tl music, require a careful analysis of letters 
in the miimtest points^ and a patient and persevering discipline 
of the vocal organs and the ear. But these subjecfts do not 
cc»ne within the scope of the present treatise. 

Yet as some directions are required for the management of 
articulation in speaking, the following are given as the result of 
experience in teaching, 

VOWBIiS. 

In studying articulation, it is not strictly necessary to inves- 
tigate the different sounds of the vowels. Any errors in these, 
will fall ander the head of pronunciation. 
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Yet We mU8t be earefol that no vowel be omitted. A large 
pirt of the faultt of artieohuioii, consist in omitting short rofW^ 
els, and thus contracting words hj huddling the consonants to- 
gether. 

£. g. p*rtic*lar for particular; *xampk for example, d^c. 

The first practical rulS) then, in articulation, is neveb 

TO OMIT A VOWEL. 

It may happen, however, that the best custom in pronuncia- 
tion drops it, in order to prevent what is called in Latin and 
Greek a hiatus, as in the word extraordinary, which is to be 
pronounced extrordinary . 

A certain degree of easy and pleasant deliberation, such as 
is heard from the citizens of Philadelphia, and in general from 
the polished inhabitants of the southern states — a deliberation 
Just sufficient to admit of room for every vowel even in the most 
rapid and fluent utterance, is the most attractive beauty of ar- 
ticulation. 

It must be carefully borne in mind, that the more syl- 
lables a word contains, i\\% more time will be required 
for its complete utterance. 

The most common fauhs under this head, proceed from an 
improper shortening of words, or clipping them, as it is called ; 
or from what the French, when they describe the English pro- 
nunciation of then* own tongue, term the swalhwing of vowelil 

Still it is very common to observe, that those who have taken 
considerable pains to acquire a good articulation, enunciate 
with a pedantic slowness and stiffiiess, somewhat like a school 
teacher putting out words to be spelled. Such do not accent 
with sufficient spirit to make the utterance of the unaccented 
syllables light and fluent. 

A strong accent must be studiously cultivated by all 
who would acquire a good articulation of the English 
tongue. 
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Tbi^ causes tiie vx)ke to glide l%hUy ^nd gmcefnlly 
ovet the unaccented vowels, while at the same time 
they are uttered with perfect di^iactuess. 

It is a carious fact in regard to speech, that if in addressing 
even a very large assembly, the accented syllables of words are 
heard, the others will also be sufficiently audible. It will not 
be necessary for the speaker to bestow attention upon the oth- 
ers, further than not to skip them or huddle them together. 

It ie also an important fact, that by cultivating a vigorous ac- 
cent, it becomes easy to avoid the most important of all the er- 
rors which distinguish an elegant from a slovenly prommciittion. 
And as a truly elegant pronunciation is inseparably connected 
with a clear and graceful articulation, we shall mention under 
the present head the following fault. 

It is that of not sounding vowels distinctly and defi- 
nitely when they occur in unaccented syllables, but on 
the contrary, either dropping them or changing them in- 
to short u. 

It will be useful for many, to practise upon the lefl hand col- 
umn of the following table. 

believe, and not b'lieve or biilieve 

opposite, opposite or oppiisite 

domestic, d'mestic or diimestic 

monument, mon*miint or moniimunt 

commencement, c'mmencemiint or commencemiint 

innocence, inn'c'nce or innusunce 

confidence, conf'd'nce or confudiince 

government, gov'm'nt or goviinmunt 

liberty, lib'ty or libutty 
accident, ax'd'nt or axiidunt 

opinion, 'pinion or iipinion 

polite, 'plite or piilite 

propose pr'pose or priipose 
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On the other hand, many who aim to be distinet, miq>ro- 
nouQce words in their endea?ors to become so. They often 
change short a and diort t , of unaccented syllables, into the 
(shortened) long sounds of the same letters. Thus, 
Americ& becomes Americay Hg&ment becomes ligayment 



algebra 


algebray 


permanent 


permaynent 


Can&da 


Canayday 


armament 


f armay ment 


amuse 


aymuse 


predicament 


predicayment 


atone 


aytone 


efficacy 


efficaycy 


abate 


aybate 


delicacy 


delicaycy 


So too— 








civilization becomes civilization 




colonization 


colonization 




naturalization 


naturalization 




organization 


organization 




generalization 


generalization 



We might furnish such tables in reference to the other vow* 
els, but a and t are the most important Let us again repeat 
that it will be useless to attempt to correct such faults, without 
cultivating a spirited accent. When they ^xist in a high de- 
gree, the tone of voice is generally drawling. 



CONSONANTS. 

The English language is remarkably distinguished by a strong 
enunciation of consonants at the ends of syllables. A large 
number of its syllables are also characterized by ending with 
clusters of consonants whicb are difficult to enunciate. 

It is highly useful in reference merely to speaking, to disci- 
pline the articulating organs in their enunciation. By so doing, 
we characterize the general sound of our utterance by a manly 
firmness and energy. Some consonants, however, are never, 
even in the most careless utterance, enunciated indistinctly, ex- 
cept by those who have what is called '* an impediment of speech." 



Those that are Haile to be imperfectly artieolated^ are 
T and D, K and G, J, S and 2. 

The care necessary to be taken with consonants is, 
however, very much reduced by the fact, that those at 
the beginning of syllables are not, as a general rule, to 
be dwelt upon, or uttered with intentional energy. No 
one fails in distinctness in reference to these. 

It is only at the end of a syllable, that they are liable 
to be enunciated too weakly to be heard, or if heard, to 
give a feeble and effeminate character to the enunciation. 

ObserTe^ we say feeble and effemkiate. Oar langui^e, whed 
correctly eDunciated, is remarkable for the manly energy which 
is bestowed upon it by our vigorous accent and s^rong^^nuncia? 
tion of terminal consonants. On this account, it really seems 
the most difficult of all European dialects to enunciate well,. 
Even the Polish and Russian are probably easier, by reason of 
the less close sounds of their vowels, and tbe weaker and more 
whispering utterance of their consonants. 

The following practical directions, however, are found on tri- 
al to be <^ so great assistance, as to remove most of this difii- 
ei^ in the case of cltisters of consonants at the edds of syllar 
Ues; 

When seT)^eral consonants follow a vowel, do not dwell 
too long on the vowel, but expend the articulating e£&rt 
principally on the consonants that follow. 

Pass on rather rapidly to the very last consonant of 
the terminal cluster, and let that be dwelt upon. 

For example, in uttering the word storm^dst, no pains should 
be taken with the si preceding the vowel, neither must the vow- 
el be much prolonged. But as r, m, d, s and t are all to be ut- 
tered at one impulse, there still is danger of dwelling too long 
on some one of them before the voice arrives at the t. There- 

8 • 
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f(xe if we pass rather rapidlf over aB bai thb, the organs wOI 
be able to enunciate it firmly, and the syllable will yet have 
been extremely long. 

The following table will be both amusing and useful to prac- 
tise. In doing so, it must be borne in mind that in many com- 
binations d sounds*like t 



stretchMst 


scorch'dst 


screech'dst 


stamp'dst 


promptest 


splash'dst 


shrink'st 


thrust'st 


hOp'dst 


thump'dst 


harpMst 


clutch'dst 


stopp'dst 


loatb'dst 


help'dst 


splitt'st 



To the above rule for dwelling on the last consonant, there 
is one important exception. 

The consonants $ or sh should be sounded as short as 
possible, to avoid a disagreeable hissing. 

There is no danger that they will not be heard, as their soun4 
is so sharp. £. g. 

hiss push life's scraps six 

miss flush depths lengths sense 

cross strifes scarfs shrinks sconce 

Remember that after all consonants that are not strict mute^, 
(p, t, k,) or the whirring letters, / and sharp tk, s sounds 
like z. It wHl contribute to fh-moess of general enunciation^ 
to practise the following table, and discipline the organs in 
mounding s like z. 



breeds 


spreads 


aags 


drugs 


guards 


spends 


rubs 


drubs 


ribs 


babes 


steers 


speeds 


builds 


flags 


slugs 


scuds 


spills 


steals 


spoils 


swells 


dwells 


drills 


dulls 


bat;hs 


bathes 


writhes 


mouths 


seethes 


storms 


spurns 


scorns 


thrones 


zones 


heavens 


sevens 


evensf 


stuns 


spins 


strives 


shelves 



* starves lires lives moves eaves 

serves things strings thongs moaths 

clothes throngs brings scares scores 

flares stirs fires sires wears 

There is a large aumber of words^ in which the letters t and 
d are apt to be dropped from a cluster. 

The following table will affiurd specimens of words that are 
liable to be pronoanced alike. ^ 

finds pronounced like fines wilds pronounced like wiles 

minds mines cents sense 

iaohs false acts ax 

mists miss masts mass 

colds coals fields feels 

chants chance drafts draffii 

In the same way likewise, 

boldly is often pronounced bolely 

coldly colely 

firiendly , frienly 

kindly ^ kinelf 

Uindt^ p . , Uinely 

worldii > wods 

yidds . . V . ' yWs 

softly ^ " sofly 

drifts drifts 

accepts acceps 

adepts adeps 

enactment enacment 

Even when such tables as the two last are before them, many 
find it difficult to make the requisite discrimination. The fid- 
lowing direction will therefore be found useful, not only to such^ 
but to all who wbh to unite distinctness with grace. 

Articulate ^ or d, in connexion with the foIk>wing, and not 
With the preceding consonants. Enunciate the words as iS^ 
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they "w&e dirided as fellows^ yet let the utterance be irapid ^vA 
without a break in the graceful saioothnesa that is necesnuy. 
90un-dly it>un-dly pos-ta coas-ts 

direotly exac-tly drifts gi^ts 

sof-tly 8of4nes8 attemp-ts exemp-ts 

8wif-tiy enac-tment d»sen-ts bashes 

erec-tness frien-dfy las-ts lfs4s 

To show the correspondence of the above dkection with the 
effort which the articulating organs naturaBy make, we ^rill 
mention the well known fact, that the low Londoners, or cock- 
neys, as they are called, make two syllables of words of one syl* 
lable that end in sts. Thus ^ posts they pronounce postis ; Jists, 
Jistis, &C. 

ARTICULATION OF POLYSYLLABIC W0RJD8. 

Upon the strong accent, which characterizes the English lan- 
Ipiage, depend as has before been suggested, many of the most 
important points, both of its articulation and pronupciation. 

The consonants indeed, of unaccented syllables, are 
to be enanciated aa perfectly as in those which are un- 
der the accent ; but the vowels have a weak, and oftea 
to some extent, an obscure sound. 

It has been mentioned also, that it is only by means of a de- 
cidedly strong and spirited accent, that a distinct articulation of 
our language can be effected with rapidity and fluency^ 

It is a fact to which tiiere are but few exceptions, that 
in English, the accented syllable of a word is made long. 
Hence it is one of the most important rules for easy and 
graceful articulation, to dwell upon the principal accented 
syllable. 

Afler so doing, the voice is enabled to ^ide fluently over the 
Unaccented ones that follow. When likewise the accented syl- 
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^able ift preceded by fiacb as are Qnaccented, the Toioe paaaea 
dtftiDcdy, yet K^tlj aver them, and then breaks out into strong 
utteruice on that whtoh reoeirea the aeoent Take such a 
word as in-^ie-cBs-ei-l^ness. The voke glides lightly along 
on the first two syilahles, as if preparing itself for ao efibrt on 
the accent; it then hursts out upcm the syllable ces, and dwdls 
long eiHH^h on it to acquire an impetus^ that carrks it " trip- 
pingly/' (to use Shake^[)eare'8 expression J over the reminder 
of the word. In this progress of the voiee^ no conscious regard 
is bestowed upon the secondary accents. These are quite 
light, and it is only the primary one upon which any real exer- 
tion is made. The following table will illustrate this principle, 

irreconolal^y indiFiduoTity insurmoimtableness 

impenetra&»Aty mediatorial circumstoitiaSy 

undisitnguishable . irremediably inex^usableness 

characteristically ph)lan^^r<jpiea}ly physiogn^nical 

etymoib^ically 

uniiit^inable 

mathematically 

instantaneously 

incommensurably 

customarily 

arbitrarily 

momeutarily 

^o/icsomenea^ 

This is perhaps the most suitable place in which to introduce 
ftn important principle in pronvnciqUqn^ which depends entirely 
upon the management of accent. 

The principle is, that all syllables which follow the 
primarily accented one, are to be uttered as lightly as is 
con^steot with rendering them barely amlible, 

8» 



Uocsphaoiou^y 

wwgistr^cy 

invoriahleness 

inconstcferaUeness 

olj^'e^tionableness 

unpremecfitatedly 

d!i*5cip)iaary 

peremptorily 

temporarily 

secondarily 



unphilosopiUcally 

r^ilantly 

inlractablen(^s 

in/erminable^ess 

st/ppUcatory 

trigonome^ically 

ex/ravagantly 

perpencfieulariy 

rapturously 

/«<ibwarm|ies8 
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Whoi ia such cases, the last syliaUra of tfa« word contams a 
bag Towel, or a short one «t^ two or more consonants, miuiy 
^p^soQs suffer it to issue with a MQn*>aocent, or with an inelegant 
draw), either of which destroys the tr^pfnngnsss of the utterance. 
The fi>Ik>wing table will fiimish examples. In proaoundng noA 
iwords, the sjllaUes (hat succeed ttm aedented one^oiddbe 
made as short and light as possible. For example, apptHie 
should not become appUyet. 

fc/escope 

microscope 

5i/&stitute 

t^^abond 

rorMold 

equipoise 

emoHy 

^u^pentine 

{^dcrisee 

caricature 

concentrate 

im^e^tigate 

The same principle explains a peculiarity of our American 
pronunciation, which is often objected to by the English. Such 
words as territory ^ we are apt to pronounce (to use an English 
criticism) terri-tory: so likewise matrimony becomes matri- 
mony. Walker directed to give the short u in these words, as, 
terriiurry. But all that is required is an accent on the first syl- 
lable, sufficiently strong to cause the voice to glide trippingly 
over the others. 

mflrfrimfiny f«rrit6ry controversy 

pafrim6ny rcpertdry prwhyt^ry 

ccremdny q/Tertfiry imditdry 

testimony o^fvers^ry <ri5ut&ry 



appetite 


contraband 


persecute 


cotmtersign 


prosecute 


cataract 


superfine 


execute 


s«6trahend 


mtercourse 


rft^nify 


hypo^Aenuse 


anecdote 


stmplify 


sarcasm 


renovate 


graixiy 


paraphrase 


reservoir 


sw/focate 


tomahawk 


rampart 


i^pAthong 


arrogate 


ghr^ 


hJce\9hrttk 


pedfigree 


rAeumatism 


monotone 


mysticism 


metAodize 


judicature 


temperature 


eeonomi^e 


particularize 


naturalise 


remonstrate 


commtinicate 


intimidate 
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While it is commonly noticed that th^ English stj^le of pro- 
Biinciation differs considerably fiom the American, few or none 
ha?e explained in what the difference consists. The former 
however, will be feund on observation, to use less nasality of 
^ee, and to employ a much stronger aecoit. The Americai^ 
indine to drawl. In the English West Indies, the drawl is ao 
Indieroas, and b ccmibined wkh so many other errors, that the 
late Mr. Raiinesque, who was a Sicilian by birth, classified the 
West Indian mode of pronouncing, as a distinct dialect of the 
English language ! 

We^inentioned lately, (page 81,) that it is only a part of the 
e^AScmants ^at are liable to be ictiperfectly artici^ated by thorn 
who have no lisp or impediment of speech. Perhaps we ought 
to devote a few words to ex^iniog the poinu Take sui^ 
wmdB as b€Kkf bag, bed^ hed^ buzz, age. It is very common to 
hear them uttered with a Undmcy to a dra^i-HMA amounting 
however U> a true draw^which proceeds fi!Om^a feeble enun- 
ciation of the termiiial eonsooint Fr(mi. their imperfect 
etfenf(th of articulating organs, children idways exhUnt thb pe* 
i»iliarity. We will endeavor to Illustrate it by the following 
mode of speltii^ , bcMg, htHit, ^&c. ^till fiirtber to explain the 
point, we wHi mention 4he &ct, thataM such words should be 
ptoBoonced with that shortening of the vowel, and force on the 
final eonsonant, that is represented by the ancient mode of 
ipelKng such words, vh. bagg€, haite,^Le. That is, they 
(rtxNidd have, when not ^owed bf another vrocd, tibe voctda, as 
it is called, which is a whispering sound of ^ort < or ti after tte 
consonant. This vowel is represented in Frendi by the mute t 
of that language. It will readily be perceived that ^re Isa 
oomiexion between ^is firm and steong enunciatioB, and the 
habit of strongly accenting. 
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PBONUNCIATION. 

As loDg as it 18 the main object of the instructor to quali^ 
i^adents ibr practical faking, he will hardly fiiKi time and op- 
pfoinnhj for ccMrectiDg many errors in pronunciation., During 
the excitement of earnest delivery, the minds of unpractised 
speakers can seldom be sofficientiy at leisure, to albw of chang- 
11^ fixed hubits in regard to this point. 

It would also seem scarcely advisable to occupy the time of 
ihe youngs classes in a college, with lessotis cnt lectures on 
pronundatton. Coming from difierent districts of the county, 
Uiey often bring with them local pecijdiarities; bui these aee 
soon lost) and the average pronunciation in a large instttu* 
tioB, c<NTespQDdB sufficiendy with that of men of edooation 
throughout England and the United States. Those who m^ 
w»h to investigate the subjeet with peculiar care, can do tUi 
by themselves with the aid of books, and ra leia^e. mom^its. 
For formal lessons or lectures cm the subject, the Senbr year 
wocdd seem to be. most suitable. If however, formal and full 
instruction on this point be deiferred till that period, it ouglrt to 
be given in a lingnistical, and if possible, in a learned mannep« 

The pronunciation whidi formerly prevailed in the Hemf 
England states, and which ta the parent country still remaii^ 
ftmong the uneducated classy, is ill adapted to the purposes of 
delivery, and on this ^teeount more than from the influence of 
fashion, has now been universally rejected by public speakers 
in both countries. It is not only more guttural and nasaU but 
more mdefinite and obscure in the sounds of the vow^ It also 
£iils of conforming to that great law in En^ish phcoxdogy, 
which requires us to avoid all biatiis, and all difficult tranei- 
tions in the utterance of letters, by mean^ of smooth and gliding 
sounds. What is now cultivated as a genteel pronunciation, is 
A9t &n\y more fluent and Ikcile, ^nd consequently better suited 
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to rapid nO&raxkCe m ^uftUiar ititerooane, hni \n publio ape&k- 
11^9 m capaUe of bekig rendered more easily audible and intel* 
}igible^ mtboot diiagveeal^ loaditeaB. Tbis promieeiatioa ia 
as yet better exhibited in the middle and eoi^berD states, than 
in New Englaiid. Tbe writer once i^ed aa educated Spanish 
gentleman, in wkich part of onr coontry be fotwd it emiest to 
nnderstand oor language vfh&i be listened to the e^mTersatioH 
of the people. He replied, in the son^m; 

It is remarkable that np to this time, W^m* lias b^nthe 
only author who has attempted to mvestigaile systematically, th^ 
laws of English pronunciation. No other writer has done more 
than make detached and fragmanfar y examnations of Uie mib- 
jeet. Indeed, scarce any other writer in oar tongue has -appa* 
leaUy had a dear oonce(^n that the tendencies to change of 
pronunciiftion in any Hting dialect follow certain d^nitelaws^ 
which laws are in accordance with the genins of the lanfuage, 
and the inteltoctnat and social habits of the peo|rie. Yet Walker 
was as modest as he was indiistrioiiB, and apparei^ never im« 
agmed it possible that an absard e&rt might i)e made, to set up 
his dictionary as an imitrataUe standi^d by which to fix forever 
the pronunciation of a U?kig language spoken a]l4>Ter the world 
Those who dedaim agabst Wdker, <^en exhibit a surprbing 
ignorance of the princ^ipies which he has inrestig^ed in the in- 
troduction lo his dictionary, and always manifest a want of ao- 
<]Quntanc6 with the fact, that changes in pronunotalioa are 
principally caused by the more or less nncoascioos effi>rts made 
by persons of cultivated minds and maimers, to foe at once distinct 
«nd fluent, as well as to conform to the peculiar anabgies and 
laws of their vernacular tongue. As the study of the present 
snbject is however, not very necessary to those for whodi this 
work is written, it does not conform to its plan aad objects to 
treat of it in detail. A discriminating and judicious classifica- 
tion of the most prevalent errors in pronunciation, may be found* 
in the original and valuable work of Professor Qoodrich, on elo* 

CQtKMI, 
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It oogfat U> be remarked, diat old^^biotied modes of pfO» 
nuncistioD are not neeessarily Vulgar. Valgarity in this re* 
spect depends o^ Tulgarity of arttcoiation and tone of roiee, or 
on mere aflfeolationof reinement and feshion. The most rnXgwt 
pronunciation heard in oar country, is that of those who affiset 
what are called Walkerianisms. They who do this, violate 
Walker's own princif^es more than those of any other writer. 
His taste was manly and truly English ; and it is strange 
tiiat merely fashionable and " Frenchified'' affectations, should 
be charged to the account of the very man who was instant and 
earnest in opposing them* 

Wa&er was a man of edoeatien, and was accustomed to the 
moat learned and refined society of his day. His dictionary was 
suggested by the request of one of the universities of £nglaiid| 
that he should deliver a course of lectures on the l^vs of English 
orthOe;^* Yet the pronunciation of our tongue has become 
more regular once bis day, and the changes that have tafcra 
place foay be found in the work of Jameson. 

For oomm<m reference,.^ student of this subject needs notii* 
ing more than the taUe prefixed to the abridged octavo edkioQ 
of Webster's dictionary. In this table, he will find the modes 
of pronunciation, adopted by different orthdepbts, arranged in 
the order of thjB times in which they wrote. If he carefully ei* 
amines it, he will feel inclined to be guided in general by Walk* 
er and Jameson, and when these difl^, generally by the latter. 
There is a strange mistake {prevalent respecting the late honored 
and venerated Dr. Webster, that he made it one of the c^e<^ 
of his great work, to give a foil exhibition of the pronunciatioii 
of our language. Such was neither one of his real nor pro* 
fessed objects. In none of his various and numerous works, 
has the present writer been able to find any thing from which 
he could even conjecture what sound Dr. Webster thought 
- ought to be given to the letter u, in such words as nature and 
fofUure. In his '' Elementary spellmg book," indeed, he fiu'r 



mAe9 a tMe of a few such words, bat gb^ no intiflEmtion of 
the manner in which they aught to be pronounced, and merely 
nentions that ^e best public speakers in England and this 
country do pronounce them in a certain way, Yiz, with the short 
u preceded by y. It should be observed however, that in this 
statement the learned author is unquestionably mistaken, as it 
is the long and not the short « that is required by distinctness, 
euphony and analogy, and such is undoubte(]ly the custom of 
speakers of the highest cultivation. In his ** American spelling 
book,'' Dr. Webster in too many cases, directed to pT<moonce 
different unaccented vowels alike, giving as an example, tliat 
rwrcd zxkdijitfvly were pronounced with the same vowel sound in 
tMr last syllables. In a *' table of words different in meaning, 
hot alike in pronunciation," he gives the two words chnmicQl 
and chramcle, as being the same in sound. 

No one who has hitherto wriit^i on this subject seems to 
have been aware, that the ultimate test of the true sound ^on^^ 
accented vowels, is only to be found by trying words, with a 
perfectly dear and open tone of voice, in the deliberate articu^ 
lation required for elevated delivery before largo audienc^s^n 
the artistical recitation of poetry, or in vocal music. In Uiese 
circumstances — or at least in the two latter— ^very unaccented 
vowel must have a definite sound. In vocal mu«o, espec^ially, 
BO indefinite vowel sounds are ever admissible. If the uaac* 
oeoted vowels are tried by these tests. Walker will be found lo 
have investigated the subject with remarkable accuracy. 

Some however object, that in the rapid utterance of conver- 
sation, such perfection of articulation is unattainable. In the 
case of many of the thick and husky voices of men, this 6b» 
jection is undoubtedly well founded^ But let those who make 
it, listen to the articnlatbn of unaffected and elegant women, 
who are distinguished for beauty of conversation, and they will 
find that the minutest refinements directed by Walker, thou£^ 
unconsciously, are yet habitually exhibited. 
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Tke plan and c^jed of this work, ceqtnre no olher directioas 
to be gWen for |»Qi»mdRtioa than tke £)Howing. 

In general, avoid pronouncing in any way that wil! 
attract attention, either by its erroneousness or its singu- 
larity. If your audience are led to take any particular 
notice of your mode of pronouncing, their attention will 
be distracted for a time from the main object of the 
speaker. 

Dr. Eusb obfleryes, thai " for every word misproBoancedy tbe 
audience will miss at least ten words that foSow" 

If jou «re a man of edueatioB, prooouoce in Boch a style as 
the audMnoe are aecuflUmied to expect Iran well echieated ^eo- 
tlemeo* 

Remember that it is dqI one of the neoesaary doties of a 
public speaker, to tead^ new modes of proaunciation to those 
whom he addresses. For examf^e, dx>mj^ in some parts of 
eur eoaotry the En^ish pronanciatkm of the word deaf (ddF) 
is DOW eHabUshed, and will be expected from a speaker of «d- 
ncaticm and refinementy yet it would be more useful to avoid i| 
when deliireriftg an address^ in apart of the country in which it 
had never been heard. 

Remember that your pronunciation can never be refi- 
ned and graceful, as long ai£{ your artfcolation remain? 
slovenly and obscure. 

Some of the most important errors in pronunciation, h^ve 
already been pointed out in the preceding chapter on articula- 
tion. Before dismissing the subject, reference ought to be made 
to the valuable labors of the Rev. A. B. Chapin, in regard to 
the laws of correspondence between the orthoepy and the or- 
thography of our language. They are exhibited in his " Spell- 
ing Book." 
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CHAPTER V, 

CONTINUOUS DISCOURSE. 

In the previous cbttpters we have considered, first, the gme^ 
rtdquaSiies and habits of the voice; next, those requisites of 
expression which are common to dl delivery ; and in the last, 
the management of the vmce in grticukUing and prommndng 
smgiewmxls. 

The preset diapter will be devoted to the practical difficul- 
ties which every one experiences to a greater or less extent, 
when he first attempts to exhibit these requbites during the flow 
of coniimtous eUseourse. 

The fads which we shall proceed to explain, may readily be 
observed when we investigate the natural action of the organs 
of speech in conversation, and are still more striking in the ut- 
terance of accom^ished orators. Those however who have 
never practised public speaking, experience more difficulty in 
making their delivery natural in these requisities than in any 
others. If the room to be filled is quite smaH, the delivery ap- 
}»oximate8 in some respects to conversation, and the difficulties 
alhided to are less feH. But when it is large, it is only in con- 
sequence of practice in large rooms or in the open air, that a 
speaker readily learns to use his voice in a manner so natu- 
ral and easy, as to be entirely free from vociferation or rant on 
the one hand, or a tedious monotony on the other. It roust be 
confessed that teachers of elocution have hitherto failed, in 
most cases, of accomplishing for their pufnls what has been ex- 
pected fi-om them. There are probably but two principal rea- 
sons for this failure — one, the habit of dwelling chiefly on mi- 
nute and comparatively uninfluential points of enunciation; 
and the other and more essential one, that of generally giving 

9 
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their instruction in small rooms, and neglecting to investigate 
the principles upon which depends the adaptation of delivery 
to large ones. 

Though a chapter will hereafter he devoted to the subject 
last mentioned, yet the above remarks have been thought ne- 
cessary in this place, because the importance of the topics 
which we are now to discuss is more readily perceived when 
reference is made to large assemblies. It may be well still farther 
to anticipate, by mentioning that those who can readily accommo- 
date their reading or speaking to very large audiences, find no 
difficulty whatever in contracting and reducing it sufficiency 
for small ones. On the other hand, those whose whole experi- 
ence has been in speaking to a smhll number, 4iave a new art 
to learn when they first attempt to address several hundreds or 
thousands. The truth of this last assertion is sometimes deci- 
dedly tnanifest, when an opportunity is afforded of comparing 
lawyers with clergymen, in addresses before popular assemblies, 

ACCENT OF CONSTRUCTION, OR GROUPING OP WORDS. 

This is one of the most important principles in the phonolo- 
gy of any langua^, and it is surprising that it has not hitherto 
received more attention, It seems to have been first described 
by Walker, and no longer ago than the time pf Dr. Jc^naon. 
The Greek and Roman grammarians recognized it in the case 
of some words to which they gave the name of enclitics, but 
fiiiled to discover the extent of the principle upon which de* 
pended the character of the few words which they thus namedL 
Walker gave the principle no name, and indeed appears not 
fully to have comprehended it, since he notices it only in rela-^ 
tion to emphasis. The first who gave it a name was Guest, in 
bis great work on English Rhythms, published a few years 
since. From him we have adopted that of accent of construe' 
tion, which appears at the head of this sectk)n. The other ap- 
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p^fttion, ihti of tie gr^upnig «f ywrds^. we Jiave genenlly edl- 
jphfed in Amiliar teaching, becaude it so readily exfrfaiai itself^ 
and corresponds fio well with the action of ihe mind when we 
read or speak from a written or printed page. 

The Latin word signifying to read is kgere, which properly 
coeans to gather. As the eye runs along the uniform lines gf 
a pruited page, the mind gathers the words — not separately, 
however, but into short groups. In a corresponding manner, 
the vocal organs do not attempt to utter each word by itself, but 
on the contrary, enunciate a group of several words with a sin- 
gle impulse of the voice. The 'mind connects the words in 
groups, so that each group sh^ express an idea. The groups 
are then tniKvidaafized in the vocal effi>rt, by means of a strong 
aoeent on the principal syllable of each. For example, in the 

.sentence^ ** In Uie beginnii^ was the word," there ate two 
groups, viz. in the beginning and was the ward. Each of thesp 

/has but one primary accent^ thus: t|i the beginning — was 
the w6rd. Each is uttered with precisely the same vocal ac- 
tion as if it were a polysyllabic word. In the same way as in 
the word articulate the exclusive accent on the t gives a unity 
to the group of syllables, and thus individualizes the word, so 
it is with the exclusive stress on ibt accented vowel of the above 
groups of words. 

We repeat again, that this great law of language is of funda- 
mental importance in jreference to learning to read or speak. 
In fact, but two things are required to make any one who 
has a caltivated mind, a speaker ; and it is curious likewise that 
these two are closely and almost inseparably cobnected in our 
natural impulses. These are, first, the habitual cominand of 
the speaking voice; and secondly, the habit of applying it to 
words taken in groups. 

In the second part of this work, we shall again resume this 
subject, and show how the groups are oflen lengthened by the 
sdll stronger accentual and individualizing power of emphasis. 
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Ac present we miat eooiae oarsilves lo Uie noit ^ementaxy 
ibrm of the priBeiple. 

The fonnatioQ of the ffow^ def>eiid»on tl» foUewiiig fcots 
in regard to laogmge. 

First, certain words dienote complete ideas by them- 
selves. These are verbs and nouns. Adjectives also 
are a class of nouns, and receive in general the sanie 
decided stress. 

Secondly, all other parts of speech, viz. articles, pro- 
nouns, auxiliary verbs, adverbs, prepositions and con- 
juoctioosi are used only in subordination to those of the 
first class, and are connected with them ia 4ittemnce« 

Thosq of the first class receive a$trong aeeetU on mte 
SjfUaile, and it is upon this syllable only that a decided 
effort of the mind and voice is made. 

Those of the second class are unaccented^ (as they 
generally have but one syllable,) and are connected in 
utterance with the others. 

No strong and yoluatarj eflbrt is jnaAe on, them. Being 
groitped with the others, they are uttered with precisely the 
same weak and unconscious exertion as is made on the unac- 
cented syllables of polysyllabic words. If indeed an adverb, 
or other word of this class, is itself a polysj^llabic word, one of 
its syllables receives an accent; but even in this case, the ac- 
cent is generally less strong, and the word likewise requires to 
be closely connected with one of the first class. The only ex- 
ceptions are^ in cases of emphasis or of s^aration by interven- 
ing words. 

The forcible effi>rts made in speaking, are thus confyied prin- 
cipally to nouns, adjectives and verbs. With all other words, 
(if they are not emphatic,) no effort is necessary, except to ar- 
ticulate them distinctly. 



It deflerfci^^batobe «|pua xoeotioiied^ that even oii |lie most 
inqiortaQt words, aU vdunt^y ^oit k restrict to the ^ccsnt^ 
ED SYLLABLES of each. (Vide the pre<^diDg cbai>ter.) 

We thus find a wonderful protision of nature for diminishing 
the labor necessary for speech. A strong action of the tocai 
muscles alternates regularly with a weaker one ; and the alter- 
nation is between fatiguing excitement and effort, and compar- 
ative rest 

Take for example the following sentence. 

" True eloqomice must exist in the man, in the scAje^, and 
in the occasion.'- 

When divided according to the natural gronpii^ of words in 
Mifoeme speaking, and alsa accortSng to what in the second 
pait we flhaH term the jArmta in delivery, it will stand thas ; 

True elbquence 

must ext5^ . in the mm, 
in the gub]eci, 
' and in the occasion, 

We thus perceive tb^t although there are twenty t^Ilablea in 
the sentence, but six of tbem are accented, while it is upon 
these alone that strong tooal efibrts toe made. 

One more example will be sufficient for our present purpose, 
as most of our extracts for practice will hereafler be divided. 
We remarked above, that adverbs and other dependent words 
are naturally connected with more important words, and that 
their accent, when they have one, is weaker. Yet when deliv- 
ery is slow and deliberately emphatic, the principle, though it 
still holds true, is less observable. In the following example, 
we shall not attempt to exhibit ihhs slight distinction. 

**The injustice of England has driven us to arms; and 
blinded to her own interest for our good, she has obstinately 
persisted, till independence is now within our grasp." 

9» 



Arranged according to the groapk^ and pfaraaiDg of earnest 
ipaaking, this will sund as fi)Uo#ir: ' 

The in/ustice of Bng^land 

has driven us , to arms ; 

and, bUnded to her ount interest for our good^ 

she has obstinately per^ts^ed, 

till independence 

is now within our grasp. 

It must not te tofened fiaom oor feaaarks, that this part of de- 
livery is necessarily to be learned by inspecting a passage 
which we are preparnig to Bjp^k, and difidkig the words into 
•twoclasses ^according to thor gnunoHitieal nature. In iptmcticm^ 
the subjea is attended with no dificuHy. The aclref gmafh 
ing being a natural one, is readily made habitual by eflbrts to 
speak deliberately and with natural ease. We shdl proceed to 
explain its connection with audibility and the easy play of the 
breath in speaking. It will also be seen how the principle re- 
moves all the difficulty that has formerly been felt in deter- 
mining where to make pauses, when, as so often happens, they 
are required for the sake of taking lireath, and in situatioika 
where there is no mark of punctuation. 

In the preceding chapter, the remarkable fact has been 
stated, that provided the articulation is reasonably per- 
fect, and the key of the voice is sustained, the unac- 
cented syllajiles of polysyllabic words will be heard by 
the largest audiences, provided the speaker makes suffi- 
cient effort to render the accented ones audible. The 
same is true of groups of words. Even when these are 
rendered very long by strong emphasis, the $ame pro- 
vision is made by nature. 

From ignorance of this feet, speakers sometimes fatigue 
themselves unnecessarily. In the case of those who contract 
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adiMfaie of thediroat or inogs ih>m tiie niere act of •peaUDg, 
tli6iiiuiiedHU0'Gaii86]sliabl6 tobeaome muieoessarj oxeitioir, 
or the habit of not taking breath, widi that freqiieoojr whicfa 
the groopiDg of the words permits. 

In strong delivery before a large audience, a natural and easy 
speaker w^ sometimes take bpeatfa befinre every groap. This 
taking breath is OKMre or less uneonsciom on his part, and not 
readiljr perceptible to spectrtors; bnt if from bad habits he 
omitB this natraid act, he will either be §od^ and inezpresttve, 
or wiU speak with great and painfuUabor.. 

In rapid otteraoce, breath is not taken so oflen, bat only at 
the end of phrases of a sentence, ioitead of between the groups 
of werds. Yet even in thk case, the it^ntng flow t>f the breath 
is moBMntari^ Oj»cs;cn afto each group, and a new impolse 
given tQ it opoo the succeeding one. Unless this be done, we 
cannot even individualize words by accent, or exhibit any nat- 
ural speech. Persons who are constitutionally deficient in phys- 
ical strength or animation, or who are in feeble health, must 
pay careful attention to free respiration in speaking. By cul- 
tivating a habit of taking breath deeply and frequently, and at 
the same time checking the issue of it after ^ery group, the 
chest w31 be kept always full, and the feeblest voice will ill the 
largesi room. 

It is between the groups of words, that rhetorical and 
emphatic pauses occur ; and it will be found on trial, 
that pauses of the greatest length may be made after 
any group of words, (except betw.een an adjective and 
substantive,) without injury to the sense of the sentence. 

It is important to notice, that pauses between the 
groups are not ordinarily for the sake of rest after the 
effort which has just been made, but in the way of pre- 
paration for the distinct and expressive utterance of the 
next group. 
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• 

It n bkMj by regidating the suceesBioii aoi the groofM of 
.wt»rd8, that a speaker adaf^ hb voice to the extent of fais wh 
dience or the size of a room, in slowness. 

In the same way likewise^ is a vmce adapted to th^ ecqo of 
uroom. 

Finally, a harmonioas or a varied kbythm dep&ids on the 
management of the groups. 

When we eome, in the second part of our work, t^ ti'eat &( 
£m{^ia8is, and of Rhetoric^d Groups and Phrases, we i^all find 
that the groups of words actually uttered with one t^fipoise of 
the voice, fare frequ^ody very Jong. Those of gnea^ leng^, 
however, receive an impulse of the voice on an eraphiuie word^ 
which is proportioned to the length of the grosp, andwhidi 
makes them as fluent and &cile in enunoiataon as .shorter Dues, 

Before leaving this subject, a very important caution 
must be given, not to suffer the above or any subsequent 
directions to be so put in practice, as to interfere with 
the smooth and graceful flow of words in discourse. 

Thpse who practise articulation and other requisites of dish 
tinct enunciiUioQ^ are liable to acquire a broken and irregular 
flow of utterance. On the contrary, great care must always be 
exercised to give to the slowest speaking, and that which mosl 
^bounds in rhetorical pauses, a tone of continuity, that carries 
the minds of the hearers constantly onwards. (Vide the con- 
clusion of the subsequent section, on Continued Emphasis.) 

DISTINCT SEPARATION OP SYLLABLES. 

Distinctness (as is indicated by the derivation of the word) 
is different from Articulation. 

When a speaker is indistinct in the general run of his 
delivery, his words and syllables are not sufficiently sep- 
arated from each other. One syllable, or word, or group, 
is not finished before the other is begun. 
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Id Yeij stow speaking, tliia eop^deite separation is necessary, 
to keep the rate of delivery equable and easy. 

In roost cases, a speaker will be sufficiently distiopct to be in- 
telligible, if he ke^p the groups well separated from each oth« 
er ; but in slow delivery, grace or beauty, and oflen pointed ex- 
pression, require that he separate also the words of the groups, 
and even to some extent the syllables of words from each other. 

EXAMPLE. 

/ 

HnUYEir AND EARTH 

WILL WIT-NESS,\ 

/ 
\B BoH£ MUST 7ALL, 

/ 

THAT WE 

▲BE IN-NO-CENT.\ 

Some of the faults of articulation which have been already 
mentioned, should in strict propriety be placed under this head. 
They are those in which vowelr are omitted, and words short- 
ened by dropping them ; e. g. hist'ry for history, cons'quence 
for consecpience. 

SUSTAINED EXPRESSION. 

When first beginning to practise speaking, some expert 
ence great difficulty in keeping the requisite expression uniform 
and consistent as fong as is necessary. The voice is apt to flag 
after the utterance of a few sentences, or even afler a few 
words. The speaker begins with natural animation and a suit- 
able expression, as also with a key and force adapted to the 
room, but soon loses this propriety of manner. When the 
voice flags, so likewise does the gesture, in respect to earnest- 
ness and significancy. 
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Henee, practice in speaking shoold be at first on very 
^ort passages. 

It is best indeed to begin with the appropriate utterance of 
single words, and to proceed successivelj to groups, phrases, 
sentences, paragraphs, and entire discourses. It often happens, 
that one who has had no practice whatever, can speak a single 
^ord or group with proprifety, but cannot follow it with another, 
without a falling off in the appropriate tone with which he began. 

It should be a rule, not to persevere in practising at 
any one time, longer than while the mind continues 
fresh and clear, and the perceptions of the ear remain 
unconfused. 

Longer continuance wiU be Osefiil merely in strengthening 
the TCHce. When this is the principal object, two or three 
hours at a time may be spent with advantage. 

The first practice for learning to sustain the voice, 
should be with reference to keeping it uniformly adapt- 
ed to the size of a large room, or to the extent of ground 
occupied by an audience imagined to be present in the 
open air. This will be judged of by the ear, and will 
fatigue the mind but little. 

When after a few trials, considerable difficulty remains 
in sustaining the voice, the fault will probably in every 
case, be found to result from habits of not taking breath 
with sufficient fullness and frequency bet ween4he groups. 

When the voice is adequately sustained for a large room, or 
when in a small one a consistent elevation of delivery is main- 
tained, the chest is kept always full and heaved up. It never 
entirely relaxes, except at long pauses which occur in passing 
from one sentence or paragraph to another. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



EMPHATIC FORCE. 



In the preceding chapters we ha?e. designedly omitted such 
general habits in (felivery, as render reading or speaking pow- 
erful and inteasdy interesting. The present will be devoted 
to those which are necessary for force and expression. In the 
second part of the work, we shall treat briefly of the principles 
which render particular words emphatic; while in the third we 
shall classify and describe the general sttffes into which all ex- 
pression may be divided. 

We are now to consider those mental and physical eIRnrts 
which are common alike to all the modes of emphasb and em 
forcement, and to all the varieties of expression. 

Before practising any of the examples furnished in this ohap-^ 
ter, it will be well first to read over the remarks in its last sec« 
tion, on the Tone of Communicating Thought 

Emphatic force is given to those parts of discourse 
which excite the mind of the speaker to peculiar earnest- 
ness, and cause him to make a special effort to awaken 
the sancie feelings in those whom he addresses. 

It may be thought that no one can be liable to Experience 
difficulty in making the mental and physical exertion required 
for this purpose. Yet such is not the fact. In no part of delivery 
do unpractised speakers so much fail, as in this ; and in no part 
do teachers of elocution find it so difficult to develope the capa- 
bilities of those whom they instruct. Indeed, it is found on trial 
that not only are students of elocution unable to give natural 
and expressive emphasis, so long as they have no command 
over the speaking voice, but even after this point has been mas* 
tered, the delivery will still remain unnatural in regard to em^ 
phasisy unless especial attention be directed to the sul>iect. 
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As coBtinuoos speech consists of a succession of repeated 
efhrta on groups of words, it is at first roost natural and easy to 
proceed with uniform regularity, and utter each group with the 
same force and with no variation in slQwnes^s. The strength of 
Toice on all the accents b thus the same, while the pauses do not 
differ from one another in length, or in the modulation of the 
▼oice which precedes them. The proclamations of criers, and 
the enthusiastic harangues of men entirely destitute of educa- 
tion, afford examples of this tort of delivery. But even in the 
elocution of speakers of a far higher order, we often witness 
more or less approximation to this rude mode, whenewr their 
energies are tasked to fill v^ry large rooms. In proportion to 
the difficulty of making themselves heard, their emphatic words 
differ less fi-om the others in tone, and the general sound of the 
voice is more monotonous. 

In reading, or in speaking written composition witboot hav- 
ing first committed it to memory, the difiiculty of giving a per- 
petually varying force, is rendered still greater hy the confine- 
ment of the eye to the unbroken uniformity of the written or 
printed lines. These tend to carry the mind and voice me- 
chanically akmg, and to cause all the words to be uttered with 
the same force. They likewise make it more difficult for the 
mind to stop in its onward progress, and exhibit the pauses that 
are so frequent and important in a natural delivery. The new 
mode adopted in this treatise, for exhibiting the necessary 
pauses, will be found of great service, inasmuch as it assists the 
mind as well as the eye. 

It follows from these facts, that in learning to empha- 
size with natural force, attention must first be given to 
pausing. 

Before the utterance of an emphatic expression, the 
mind must pause, in order to collect and conceutiate its 
energies, preparatory to the more earnest effort about to 
be made. 
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Bomeimes ibe pause wiHoeoor immediate before ^ precise 
^Ikble upon whteh the emphado force is to be given. This will 
bappea when tai. emphatic eiogle vrord is the first of a group, 
and is oae which begins with an accented syllable. For it must 
be remembered, that when the emphasis is on a single word, it 
is its accented syU(Mt onlj that receives the peculiar ttme and 
force that mark th^ emphasis. But generally, the pause for 
collecting the rec^i^e mental energy is made before some 
group, in the mid<He of which occurs the accented and emphatic 
syllable. 

• Jo the same manner as a pause before emphasizing is 
required for the mind, so is it for the breathy and for col- 
lecting vocal energy in the organs of utterance. 

In the first stages of learning to speak, it continually happens 
that the speaker pauses and iblly intends to give a strong em- 
phasis, but finds to his great surprise, that hi^ efforts fail. His 
Toico does not in fact vary at all, or instead of a stronger ex- 
pression, it even gives a weaker one; ~ The writer recollects an 
instance of a man of a thoughtful and reflecting turn of mind, 
who devoted considerable time to preparing himself for deliver- 
hag a course of written lectures. He evidently took pains in 
regard to delivery, yet all his emphases were marked by a hesi- 
tating feebleness of utterance. Such difficulties result from a 
want of the habit of talcing breath before emphasizing. 

The mental and vocal effort, then, by which emphasis is 
effected, is the following. 

Before attempting to utter the group of words which 
contains the emfdiatic word, a pause is made, breath is 
quickly taken, the mind concentrated, and the vocal or-i 
gans made ready for a tjew effort. 

Emphatic wonis are generally accompanied also by some va- 
riety of the 45troke in gesture. If the arm has been hanging at 
the side, it is during the pause that it is raised. 

10 
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Yet even when tbe speaKei Aula io notia of tto H^ua^m just 
described, it soDaetimes happeos that he da^ not aoeoeed m 
giving a natural and eitpcessive tone of fwe, jmd a truly €Hg* 
nifioant gesture. His voice and ^stnre may be fovoible^ yet 
mecba&ical and unmeaning. The remedy Ibr tb» is in tbe 
Dianagesient of 4h^ mind. Speakers are i^ first liable to att«r 
wordb without thinking of their meaning. Or if ^y fix 
tbdr attention on tbe meaning^ they may stS ferget that aU 
speaking supposes an audience. Emphasis especially, jre^ires 
to be directed by its tone and gesture, towards the hear^!8, and 
if none ve present to be addressed, they most be imagined. 
To succeed perfectly, then, in emphasixinif — 

The effort of the mind muat be Jo enforce thoughts 
and not mere words. The emphatic force must also be 
earnestly directed towards an audience. 

It will be useful to mention, that this yigorous effort to set 
forth and enforce ideas rather than words, is lit first inconsfstr 
ent with that more leisurely state of mind reiquired for arti<»ila^ 
tion, pfonunciation^.and in general, the more mechanical parts 
of delivery. When first studying emphasis and expression, it is 
best to neglect every other quality of speaking. Afier a time, 
skill and self-command will be acquired, by which suph qualities 
as at first jrequire different and opposite states of mind, can be 
exhibited in natural conjunction. 

Since emphasis results from earnestness, it follows that 
not only are emphatic syllables uttered with more ener- 
gy, but the voice dwells upon them longer than on those 
of less importance. Emphatic words take up n[M>re time 
in utterance. 

In fact, as will be explained in the section on rhythm, an 
emphatic word occupies just twice as much time in its delivery, 
{including the pauses,) as an unemphatic one of the same nam* 
her of syllables. 



The pause whtch precedes an effort to emphtoiro, is 
not the only one which is made. Another occurs after 
the mterance of the group. During its continuance, the 
mind of the speaker continues in the same excited state 
which produced the earnest and significant tone. The 
countenance keeps the same expression. The eye and 
the hand continue their appeal to the audience. Ipus 
the hearers also^ are made to feel and refleci upoo the 
full importaoce of what has just been urged. 

This subaequent pause k necessary tikewilse for the breath 
tad voice. As the mind resi^tns statioiiary for a moroeot, and 
then prepares for \k» next paas^e^ so the vocal orfj^ns remain 
in statu quo. The attitude and gesture remaining fixed, the 
breath likewise is not suffered wholly to escape. Ad^tionai 
breath is then taken, and the vocal organs prepare themselves 
for the effort required by the next group. 

It should be carefully noticed, that during the pause that fol- 
lows an emphasis, the mind does not really relax or rest, but 
continues excited and vivid. So likewise the body continues in 
a state of tension and energy. Thie chest is not suffered to 
flatten, and no time is allowed for a slow and calm mode of 
breathing. The very act of breathing is indeed suspended for 
a time. In this way no flagging of the voice, or relaxation of the 
exciting interest of (^ delivery takes place, even in rhetorical 
pauses of extreme length. Though forcible delivery ought to 
be easj^ yet it admits of no actual rest, either of mind or body^ 
except at the end of a paragraph. 

CONTJNPED EMPHASIS. 

Emphatic force is still to be considered in reference to the 
immber of words which receive it during a single impulse of the 
voice. 
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In regfiurd to this point, writecs distBigoisb enipbftsiB into two 
kinds, according as it is given on a singte word, or is eqiiaNy 
distributed over several. T^e latter they call continued exnpha^ 
sis, or an emphatic phrase. This we shall first considjer, as it is 
of more common occurrence than the other, and produces more 
important effects. It has also been too much neglected by 
most writers. 

TOO mental and physical eferts by which this is executed, 
are the same as have just been described in reference to em* 
phasis in general It was stated above, that emphatic earnest- 
ness renders the utterance of a word slow. 

Hence when this earnestnes&r is continued on sev^^ 
words in successiop, the entire emphatic passage is given 
with strikingly prolonged as well as forcible tones. 

The continuity of the forcible tone must be kept uniform, and 
if more words are to receive it than^ can be uttered at a single 
breath, the lungs must be filled quickly, as is done by a flute 
player, so that the connexion of the words shall not be inters 
rupted. 

Although the consideration o? the theory of emphasis is re- 
served for the second part of this treatise, yet it will be well to 
mention under the present head, the following general facts. 

Most of the sentences in a discoarse i^re introduced on 
account of the importance of one of its sections^only. 

The remaining sections iserve principally the purpose, of con- 
necting the kdportant one wiU) the other sections of the dis- 
course. 

This most important section must always receive, in 
some degree at least, that slower and more earnest effort 
9f the voice, which is called continued empbasi^s. 

It is upon this part of the sent^ice, that the countenance and 
attitude are most earnest So likewise, if gestures are made at 



an, they will be made as acoompaBimeftts ^ the otmtmoed mn- 
phasis of the voice. 

When the style of a passage is in sentences of the 
very simplest construction, the emphatic portions will 
generally be the whole or a part of each predicate. 

Examples for pkac^Kte. 

{Subj.) A^eatpart of the mission of every man on earthy 
iPred.) is to corUend with evil in some of its forms. 

(Subf.) The great end of society 

(Pred.) is to giYe free scope to the exertions ofjodj. 

(Su^O Peraecatioa for opinion 

(Fred.) is the BASEST tWS^rMOTCnit of DESPOTISM. 

(Svbj.) The capacity for acquiring truth 

iPred.) is one of the noblest attributes of our nature. 

(Suy.) The eulogium pronounced on the character 
of the state of South Carolina, 
for her revolntionary and ot^er merits^ 

(Pred,) meets my hearty concurrence. 

{Subj.) The citizens of America [erties. 

{Pred.) celebrate that day which gave birth to their lib- 
(Subj.) The recollection of this event 

replete with consequences so beneficial to mankind, 
(Pred.) sweUs every heart with joy 

and f Us every tongue with praise. 

(Subj.) When public bodies 

{Pred.) are to be addressed on momentous occasions, — 

Yet in a well constructed style, it perhaps happens 
quite as often that the subject is the emphatic portion of 
the sentence. E. g. 
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T 

(fiKft?;) When public boiies 

iPred.) VLte to he addressed on momentous ^ccfuwns, 

(<^'.) when p'eea iniereais 

(Pred.) a^e at stajte^ 

iSubj,) and strong passions 

{Pred.) excited, &c. &c. 

It often happens also^ that the subj^t and predicate 
ai^both emphatic. , This will be ^en in continuing the 
last example still farther. 

iSulif.) nothing (Pred.) is vahicAle in speech, 

(Contm. Pred.) farther 
^^"pr^^^ than it is connected 
ilUmain.Pred.) with Ai^A inteUeetuul ^ndmorad endowments. 

In most of the following example the emphasis falls 

on the subjects. 

\ 
(Sub^.) Ckamess, force, and earnestness, 

(Pred.) are the qualities that produce conviction. 

(Subf.) Labor and learning 

(Pred.) may toil for it, 

iPred.-^nbj. Upron. they) but they will toU in voin, 

(Sub).) Words and phrases 

(Pred:) may be marshalled in every way, 

(Sutj. ispron. they) but they cannot compass it. 

(Subf.) Affected passion, 

(Subj,) intense expression, 

(Subj.) the pomp of declamation, 

(Subj. and Pred.) all may asjDzVc after it — 

(Svbj. they) they cannot reach it. 

(SuJbj.) Then patriotism 

{Pred.) b eloquent; 
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iSubj.) then sf^-devoHojt 

iPred.) is eloqueat. 

iSub^.) The clear conception, 

outrunning the deductions oHogic, 
\ 
{Svbj.) the high purpose, 

\ 
{Suhf.) the J?rm resolve, 

\ 
(Subj,l the dauntless spirit^ 

speaking on the tongue, 

\ 
beaming from the ei/e, 

\ 
if^ormifg ^ery feature, 

and urging the whole man onward, 
right onward to his o6;ccf — 

(Pr«l.) ^s eloquence. 

Further examplesof emphatic subject, . 

(5ub;.) . Has the stability of the government, 

or that of the country, 

{Pred.) ^^^^^ weakened ? 

\ 
iSubj.) The very existence o^ the nation itself 

CPred^ is endangered. 

rSubj.) ^ great and solemn crisis 

iPred.) Js evidently approaching. 

fSttbf.^ ^^ the mean time these paroxysms of his 

{Pred.) decline j \ \moral nature. 
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\ 

(Si«y.) and 2L fearful (mathy, 

the harbinger oisptrUual death, 

(Pred,) ' comes on. 

{Sul^. and Fred.) His resolution fails ; 

{Subj.) and his mental energy, and his vigorous en* 

\ [terprise; 
(Sid^.) and nervous irritation and depression 

(Pred.) ensue. 

(Sul^.) An that waa once lovely and of good report 

(jPred.) retires. 

Sometimes both subject and predicate are equally em- 
phatic, and the whole sentence is spoken with continued 
emphasis. A long pause howevejr, must generally inter- 
vene between the two members- 
(Subj.) Our chedns (Pred.) sxe forged. 

(Svbj.) Their clanking {Pred.) may be heard on the 

[plains of Boston. 
(Subj.) The twir (Prcdo is inevitahle; 

iSid)j. and Pred.) and LET IT COME ! / 

[matter. 
(Pred.) It is in vcdn Sir, (Sub;.) to eriemuUe the 

(Sub).) The war (Pred.) is actually begun ! 

(SvJbj.) The next gcde that sweeps from the north 

(Pred.) may bring to our ears 

the clash of resounding arms. 
Let not the student suppose that he is expected to carry along 
in his mind, a grammatical analysis of sentences during the 
glowing excitement of eloquent reading or speaking. Far from 
it. He is scarcely to think of words, much less of grammar. 
For it is with ideas, images and feelings, that he is to be in- 
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*• : 

tensely occupied. Still a few such analyses ib the above will 

be found of gteat advantage. They divest the sobject of much 
of the strangeness which it presents in many books of elocution, 
and form those appropriate babits by which a reader emj^hasizes 
with instantaneous correctness, the moment his eye glances on 
a passage. Unless a person can enq^hasize at sight, and with- 
out the necessity of previously studying a paep^ige, he has little 
practical or ei^en useful knowledge eiiher of reading or speaking. 
Indeed, emphasis that is the result of ingenious study, is gen- 
erally wrong. It corresponds neither with the grammar, the 
logic, nor the general scope of the composition. The " new 
readings'' by which actors so often aim at notoriety, are apt to 
be as incorrect as they are far-fetched. 

Every reader however^ instinctively makes some sort of analy- 
sis of passages, as he proceeds, and in the following examples 
we shall present one of that extremely simple kind, which cor- 
responds with the most common action of a reader's mind. In 
the second part of the work, the subject will be resumed. 

Without then going into a grammatical, or a logical 
analysis, the mind of a reader generally notices that the 
most important, and consequently the emphatic portion 
of a sentence, is either at the beginning, in the middle, 
or at the end. The same Imbit is followed likewise, in 
regard to se^^tions or phrases of a sentence. 

We should have preferred to present the following example 
in the ordinary form of continuous discourse, but the page 
would have become confused. As we give it, each line is not 
always a strict rhetorical phrase. 

EXAMPLE FOR PRACTICE. 

Emphasis at be- \ Gentlemen, we are at the point of a century 
ginning. J y).^^ ^J^^ n^th of Washington ; 

Emphasis at be- ( ond what a century 
ginning. | it has been ! 
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Enaphasis at end. 
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inuring its ecMirse, 
EmpbttsiB tt end., the human mtnd has seemed to proceed 
udth a sort of geometric mhcUy, 
'aceoxnpltshitig more 

ibr haoran iBtelTigeiice and human freedom, 
than had been doire 
lin foots or tens of centuries precet^ng. 

f Washington 
stands atlhe commencement 
of anew era, 
Unempbaiic. | as well as at the head of a new world. . 

' \ 

It is the spirit of human freidom, 

Me new ekwxtion . qf individuai m an 
be. J tit his moral, social and poUUccd character, 

leading the whole long train 

of other improvements, 

which has most remarkaUy distinguished 

the era of Washington. 
^Our existing institutions, 

raised on these foundations, 

have conferred on us 
^{dmost unmixed happiness. 

There are two principles, geotlemen, 



EmpbasM at 
ginmng. 



Emphatic clause 
in middle, and 
at end. 



Emphatie clause 
in the middle. 



strictly and purely American^ 
which are now 






[likely to overran the civilized world. 

{Indeed, th^ seem 
\ 
the necessary result 
of the progress of civilization and knowledge. 

We wish to direct the attention of the student to the fact, 
that in the latter part of the last example, some of the omphalic 
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clauses occurring in the middle of a sentence are s(»aewbat 
parenthetical in their structnre. It is singular that for upwards 
of a hundred years it should bare been the standing rule in 
books, that parentheses or parenthetical clauses universally re- 
quire to be read in " a quicker and weaker tone of voice," 
while it is commonly directed likewise to read them on a lower 
pitch. So far are these rules from being true universally, that 
such clauses are i^ often emphatic as any others, and as oflen 
require to be read on a higher as on a lower k6y. Extempora- 
neous style and that of conversation, frequently abound in pa- 
rentheses^ which are delivered with Hiore instead of less ear- 
nestness, from the fact that the speaker is afraid of forgetting 
the ideas that they present, or puts them in by way of caution 
to prevent misapprehension. In written styles likewise, parti- 
cipial clauses, coming in parenthetically, contribute to conden- ' 
sation, and are often strongly emphatic. 

At the end of the seciion on Grouping or the Accent 
of Construction, we cautioped against iiyqring the tone 
of continuity which is required in a discourse. The 
same caution is needed in reference to the above exam- 
ples. If it be asked, upon what does the tone of con* 
tinuity depend ? — we answer, upon that sustained ear- 
nestness of tone, at the end of groups, whi<^ {proceeds 
from the suspension of the respiration, and the £xed at- 
titude, look, and appeal of the hand, which we hare de- 
scribed above as accompanying rhetorical pauiies* 

EMPHATIC FORCE ON SING|.£ WORDS. 

A Strong and exdusive emphasis on a sio^e word, is found 
quite difficult in early practice. 

The faults which result from not bemg accustomed to the 
strong mental and physical effort required for such emphasis, 
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are, first, wemi of force ; and secondly, want of conipiete and 
unreserved earnestness of expression, 

1. In order to ensure sufficient force, breath must be 
taken*- the mind must be made ready — and then the 
emphatic word must be sent forth, with a more fearless 
energy than is natural to timid and unpractised speakers. 

The force and energy of the voice on an emphaiic word^ 
must be sufficient to produce a strong and frequently a striking 
and even startling effect on the auditiws. 

% Unpraetised speakers often emphasize with suffi- 
cient lotidfless and force, and yet do not seem to be re- 
tXXy in earnest. 

To use a familiar expression, they do not appear to be whole' 
souled in their earnestness. This fault proceeds from three 
causes. 

First, the mind, as it were, partly holds back, and 
does not completely surrender itsdf up to the required, 
expression. 

There should be for the time a total abcmdonment, and espe- 
cially a fearless indiflference as to personal peculiarities of man- 
ner. These are seldom of serious importance, so long as they 
do not h inder the expression of earnestness. A pprehensiveness 
and self^ittcism will surely prevent perfect heartiness and sin- 
cerity of emphatic expression. 

Secondly, the more earnest the emphasis, the more 
heartily must the breath be sent out. 

In the most powerfully emphatic utterance, this is done so 
heartily, that the lungs seem at first to be completely emptied. 
Such is not however the fact, aItho«gh the breath does indeed 
issue violently during the utterance of the accented sj^Uabie of 
i)xe emphatic word. 
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Thirdly, when the emphasis fails pf sufficient earnest- 
ness, the accompanying stroke of gesture is not general- 
ly made with a sufficient degree of muscular energy. 

The energy of the arm most be, as it were, spasmodic; while 
immediately ailer the stroke, the muscles of the arm must be 
kept tense, and not suffered to relax. 

We have dwelt at some length on the general effort required 
for emphasis, on account of the importance of the subject. In 
nothing are orators of great power distinguished frpm inferior 
end yet equally natural speakers, more than in the boldness, 
energy and heartiness of their eniphasis. Indeed it is solely 
by means of emphasis, that the very highest effects of oratory 
are produced. 

EXAMPLE FOR PRACTICE. 

Extract from the supposed speech of John Adams, on the 
vote for independence. 

/ 
Sink 

\ 
or SWIM, 

/ 

LIVE 

\ 
or DIE, 

/ 

SURVITE 

\/ » 

or PERISH, 

I 

\ . . 

give my hand and my heart 

to this vote. 
\ 

If we FAIL, 

11 
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/ 

it can be no w(>rse for us. 

\ 
But we diaM not fail. 

\ 
The CAUSE 

/ 
will raise up armies; 

\ 
the cause will create navies. 

\ 
The peopk, 

\ 
the PEOPLE^ 

/ 
if we are trut to th^m, 

/ 
will carry ti5, 

\ 
and will carry themselves, 

\ 
GLORIOUSLY through this struggle. \ 

\ 
Send this declaration to the ffMxc halls ; 

\ 
proclaim it there ; 

/ 
let THEM hear it, 

\ 
who heard the first roar of the enemy's cannon ; 

/ 
let THEM see it, 

/ ^ / 

who saw their brothers and their 50115 

\ 
fall on the field of Bunker Hill, 

/ \ 

and in the streets of Lexinqton and Concord^ 

\ 
and the very walls 

will cry out in its support. 
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CONTRASTS OP FORCE. 

In nothiag is the progress of those who are learning to speak 
iQore slow, than in acquiring the power of perpetually varying 
the forc^of theur delivery. The difficulty is increased by the 
unavoidable necessity of confining their practice principally to 
extracts, instead of being accustomed to speak discourses which 
occupy towards half an hour, at least, in their delivery. 

The necessary amount of force and slowness required for 
large audiences, is another serious obstacle to giving varied de- 
grees of force on different passages. There is no need, how- 
ever, of discoorageoient in reference to this difficulty. Those 
who Imve been thoroughly practised in giving an unreserved 
and yet natural and agreeaMe energy on thd most exciting pas- 
sages of a long discourse, will in the end find no difficulty in 
q)eaking, when necessary, with moderation and calmness. 

The chief reason why unpractised speakers are apt to fail of 
occasionally moderating their energy, is that of not having a^ 
tained complete self-possession. Yet the only effectual mode 
of acquiring this indispensable habit of mind, is by being ac- 
customed to speak with that force and power which results 
from an intentional effort to control an audience. It must be 
remembered that althoogh there can be no eloquence without 
intense excitement, yet that mere excitement is not of itself 
sufficient to produce a good delivery. Excitement without self- 
control, is indeed little different fi-om insanity. If the hearers 
perceive that a speaker is borne on by the ardor of his feelings 
to such an extent that he has no power of checking himself, 
they simply eommiserate him. Nothing is easier than to be- 
come excited in speaking ; but to encourage our own strong 
impulses, and then intentionally and with judgment make use 
of them for the sake of accomplishing a useful end — this is the 
very definition of oratory. 

For such reasons, a practical delivery can never be learned by 
the process of speaking in those circumstances only which are ab- 
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solutely faTorable to the speaker — such as when he speaks what 
is in the highest degree interesting to himself, and has every 
assistance that can be afforded by the audience, the time, the 
place and the occasion. Practical speaking consequently, as 
was stated in the introductbn, can only be learned fey means 
of such task-work as compels the speaker to rely mainly on his 
own energies. 

It is obvious that no rules can be given as to when 
we must moderate our delivery, and likewise that nono 
are needed. 

It will however be useful to furnish a ski^^e extract for prac- 
tice. 

BZABfPLE FCHl FRAOTXCE. 



Eameat. 



But f/mith 

\ 
is not my only crime. 



\ 



I have been accused of acting a theatrical part I 



Signiicant 
yet moder- 
ate. 



/ 



A theatrical part 



/ 



may either imply some peculiarities of gesture^ 



Tone of in- 
difference. 



Moderation, 
approach- 
ing to care- 
lessnesi. 



\ 
or a dissimulation of my real sentiments^ 

and the adoption of the opinions and language 

\ 
of another man, 

/ 
In the first sense^ 

\ 
the charge is too triJUng to be cofifuted; 

/ 



and deserves only to be mentioned 



\ 



/ 



that it may be despised. 



I am at liberty — like every other man — 

\ 
to use my own language : 
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ConceisioD. 



Sarcasm* 



Bold. 



Threatening. 



f , \/ \/ 

[ and though I may, perhaps, have some ambition, 
\ . / 

I yet to Tphnst this gentleman, 

I shall not lay myself under ofty restraint, 

or very solicitously 

/ \ 

cq)y his diction or his mkn ; 

however matured by age 
pt modelled by experience. 
"-5^ any man 

shall, by diorging me with theatrical M«mr, 
imply 



that I utter emy sentiments but my own, 

I shall treat him as a calumniator 

\ 
anda vt/?aift.* 

nor shall any protection 

shelter him from the treatment 

\ 
.which he deserves. 

I shall, on such an occasion, 
\ 



without scruple, 

trample upon all those forms 

with which wealth and dignity 

nor sliaU any tldng hut age 

\ 
^.restrain my resentment: 
11* 



/ 

[selves, 
intrench them- 



Lewerkey& 
less loud, 
but sareas- 
Uc. 
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which always brings with it 

\ 
one privilege — 

\/ \/ 

that of being insolent and supercilious 

\ 
without punishment 



DEEP EARNESTNESS OF TONE. 

Familiar earnestness, such as we hear in conversation, tends 
to make the voice run on a high key, and with more or less of 
loudness or of shrillness. Coarse earnestness causes it to be 
noisy, and deficient in suavity of tone. 

On the other hand, the earnestness of intense thought and 
dee[» emotion, excites a peculiar effort of the breast, which 
causes such emphatic words as are naturally uttered in lower 
notes, to be strengthened in their enunciation. It may be given 
as a general rule, that deep emotion sinks the key of emphatic 
words, while familiar excitement raises it. But when earnest* 
ness is expressed on a relatively lower pitch, a vigorous effort must 
be made to strengthen the utterance, or it will sound either faint 
or dull. There is no danger of undignified loudness when we 
exert the utmost energies of the voice on low notes. It is only 
by strength on high notes that a noisy loudness is ever produced. 

This style of earnestness causes the voice to become 
deep, grave, and broad. The expression virhich it con- 
veys is hearty, and seems (as persons say) whole-souled. 

Although this tone is most strikingly exhibited on the 
lower notes, it will yet be manifest throughout the entire 
range of the voice. The higher notes will be less shrill 
and familiar. 
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Those who are not aecustoo^ed to making accarate tiistinc- 
tbns m reference to such points, are apt to think the voice 
considerably lowered in pitch. Though it does indeed, often 
range somewhat lower, yet it appears to many to be more so 
than it really is. 

It is of great importance to cultivate this quality of delivery, 
and the tone may readily be acquired by attending to the phys* 
ical efibrt by which it is produced. 

To gain it, we muit practice expelling the breath with 
the most exhausting heartiness, while we make at the 
same time a strong and even convulsive effort at the 
very bottom of the breast^ and indeed, apparently at the 
pit of the stomach. 

It is this natural effort which gives rise to various forms of 
language, which are used to express earnestness, such as that 
of Burke, in a previous extract, " from the bottom of my h^fEirt, 
I thank you." The very expression " deep emotion," has the 
same origin, and we might mention numerous others. 

Those who endeavor to become ek>qaent by mere imitation of 
some celebrated model — an actor for instance — often attempt 
to gain this quality by altering their voice in an unnatural man- 
ner. Such a process never produces any thing but mouthing. 
To succeed in imitating another in this excellence, it is neces* 
sary to watch the sort of effort that he makes. Let the same 
effort of mind and body be exerted with an extreme degree of 
energy, and the voice will be changed from the familiar tone of 
conversation to the one under consideration. To avoid mouth- 
ing, we must be sure to exert sufficient energy. All mouthing 
and affectation imply weakness of feeling and effort. 

The term orotund, invented by Dr. Rush, seems to refer to 
this quality^ when used in connexion with the pure tone. 

Though every cultivated voice will exhibit this depth and full- 
ness of tcme in a considerable degree, and that too, iodepen- 
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deotly of the ebaracter of the composition delivered^ yet it wilt be 
wdl to ibrnish a sin^ extract &r practising it,- in this part of 
the course. No better example indeed, is needed, than the ex- 
tract furnished in the second chapter, on p. 53 ; and ihe eamei^ 
delivery of that passe^e will ha?e already cultivated the present 
quality of voice. The passage which we now furnish is from 
the same speech, and is selected with especial reference to the 
fact, that its appropriate delivery requires the voice sometimes 
to rise very high, as well as to descend very low. 

EXAMPLE FOR PRACTICE. 



/ 



(Middle key) 


But whatever may be 
beasswred, 


our fate. 


(Higher) 


be assured^ 


\ 
stand. 


(Lower) 


that this declaration uUH 

/ 
It may cost treasure, 


(Low and rising) 






and it may cost hhod; 






\ 
hut it toiU stand. 




(Descendirtg) 


/ 
and will richly compensate 


\ 
fOT both. 


(MddUhey) 


Through the thick gloom 


/ 

of the present 



CRxsmg) 
(High andfuXD 



T see the brightness of the future ^ 

/ 
as the sun in heavtn.\ 

\ 
We shall make this a glorious, 

\ 
an immortal day.\ 

/ 



(Middle key) When We are in our graves. 



0EEP BARNBSTNFSS. 



IS5 



0ur cJkUdrm 



\ 
wiM honor it 



\ 



They wUl celebrate it with thanksgiving. 



(Risifig) 



{Middle key) 



{Rising) 



\ 



with festivity, 



\ 



with bonfires, and iUuminations, 
On its annual return, 

they will sAerf^ears, 

\ 
copious, 

\ 

gushing tears, 

no^ (^subjection taid slavery, 

/ 

not ofagonjf and distress, 

\ 



<fii^* ««t/tiZO 5fc^ 0^ exultatim, 

\ 
ofgratitude^ 

\ 
and of joy. 

/ 

{Low and strong) Sir, ^f/ore €rO£f, 



\ 



I believe the hour is come, 

(Rising) My Judgment approves this measure, 

\ 
oiu^ my u^oZe heart is in it. 

\ 
All that I have, 

\ 
{Rising) and d7 f Aa^ Jam, 

\ / 

and all that I hope in this life, 

(Descending) I am now ready here to stake upon it ; 
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/ \ 

{LowandfuOi Bikdlleaveof aBlbegmn^ 

/ \ 

that, Uve er die, 

/ / 

(Rinng) siirvive or perish^ 

/ 
{Middle andloud) I am for the declaration. \ 

(High) It is my Kving sentiment \ 

[dj/ing sentiment ; 

(Descending) and, by the hhssing of God, it shaU be my 

/ 
(Middle) independence now ; 

(Lowandarmg) and independence foreteil\ 

Webster. 



consciousness of being earnest and interesting. 

This seems the most suitable place for considering the ques- 
tion, how a speaker can judge for himself, whether he is suffi- 
ciently earnest and expressive. 

No one is wiUmg to yield himself to such excitement as will 
appear extravagant, and the want of any guide for determining 
the degree of danger of being so, is perhaps the most common 
cause of dull delivery among those who really wish to speak well. 
Men of mature age and talents, and of sufficient experience, 
need no information on this point, as they have already learned 
to be guided by the manifestations of interest exhibited by an 
audience. Students of delivery however, often feel entirely at 
a loss to determine how much exertion to make, and how much 
excitement to indulge. Such have always appeared to be gratis 
fied with information like the following. 

First, always make a distinction between practice for 
disciplining the voice and gesture, and that for cultiva- 
ting propriety of manner. 
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The former should be managed exactly like any other 
athletic exercise ; its real object being to strengthen the 
niuseles of voice, respiration and gesture; and (as a 
general rule,) the more heartily and even violently these 
are exercised, ttie greater Will be the benefit. 

It is important to enter upon siwh exercises with a willing, 
beartj, and dieerful spirit^ just as ia practising some active 
sport. They constitute some of the most useful forms of exer- 
cise in reference to healthy and there is good reason for thinking 
tbem more directly preventive of the torturing malady, dyspep* 
sia, th^n any other gymnastic resource. A resort to the cel^ 
brated vocal gymnasium in Philadelphia, conducted by Dr. 
Comstock, has been foupd by comparative trial, much more 
beneficial to heakh, than foUowing the modes of exercise in one 
of the common gymnasia in the same city. No modes of exer- 
cise quicken the circulation of the bkxnl, and promote a health* 
fill flow of spirits, more than vocal gymnastics. 

Secondly, when learning to judge of his own expres- 
siveness, let the student keep in mind, that his voice 
will gener^y sound more earnest and interesting to him- 
self than to his auditors. 

This is a demonstrable fact. Upon prhrate enquiry it will be 
ascertained, that in most cases, when men of considerable force 
of character fail in animation as speakers, they themselves are 
afi'aid o( being too much excited, and have hardly a snspicicm 
that they are not animated enough. Even when candidly in- 
fivmed to the contrary, they find it difficult to believe the fact, 
and incline to think that the fiiult is in the hearers. It is not 
ofien from conceit or vanity that they make this mistake. 
They are conscious, and indeed know with certainty, that their 
internal feelings have been glowing, and that they have intended 
to express them. The error results from the habit of subjec- 
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lively watching their own feelings, instead of objectively noti^ 
ing what is the actual sound of their voices in the room. We 
first became acquainted with this fact, in the case of men of 
mature age, and not in that of the young and inexperienced. 

But when the ear has been well cultivated^ and the spedter 
can accurately judge of the degree of loudness and distinctness 
required in a given situation, many who have a delicate sensi- 
bility, still fail of being eloquent from fear of indulging in too 
much excitement. This is particularly the case with coUege 
students, inasmuch as severe study is more powerful than all 
other influences in superinducing delicacy and modesty of 
character. The Scotch call a professor of Latin, a professor of 
humanity — using this word in its Latin sense as equivalent to 
refinement, Bulwer, the novelist, has made an interesting ap- 
plication of the same fact, in regard to the influence of studions 
habits. 

Such being the difficulties m regard to the present subject, 
we have found the following additional information of great 
service. 

A speaker may know when his voice sounds truly 
expressive, and when he himself seems to others to be 
really in earnest, by the fact of his being conscious of a 
convulsive or at least a hearty eflfort at the bottom of the 
breast— of a thrill throughout the entire bodily frame — 
and especially of a sen^ion qf iingUng or burning m 
the cheeks. 

This sensation in the cheeks will not manifest itself to the 
eyes of the spectators. The face will not flush. If any altera- 
tion takes place in its color, it will be rather that of ^ tendency 
to paleness. A decided flush would be disagreeable to the spec- 
tators, and embarrassing to the speaker. Indeed, a sufficient 
reason for even refusing to be eloquent, if flushing efface were 
necessary for it, would be, that mere theatrical ranters some- 
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^11160 practise a triek of sending ike blood into tbetr faces, and 
thus preUndingio hem a, " lorrait, tempest, and wbifI«Hnd<>f 
pusdioo." 

In giving the above directions for jirigiog of one's own eafan 
lotion of eloquent feelingi we have no reference to tragedy » nor 
eJLcliisivdy to oratory that is bigbly impiissidned. C«reftti cd>- 
aervaiion fiur many years, of audiences as well a^ speakers, in 
conrt rooms, and popular meetings of Tarious sorts, and ^ q^ 
portani^ oi testing the trath of. out conclusions, by prevaUinj^ 
oo young meA to try them in the way of experiment^ endide as 
to say without hesitation, that nothing ^lort of tbe physical ex* 
cit^ment just described, will produce an expression that will 
even be called simj^y anioMited^ and that too, by the most intd* 
l^kcteal andiences. 

Under ihe present head we. have written strongly in fiifor of 
tke beahhfiilness of vpcal gymnastics* This will perh^ seen 
strange, in view of tbe fact that so many, euspeeially clergynen, 
kise their health from spewing. Some considerations in eft^: 
^nation of this evil, will be found in tbei third part of this trea^ 
tise, under the head of Impassioi^ Sentiment, while stiU Aur- 
ther attention will be bestowed on the same subject, in tbe see* 
tion in the Appendix, oi\ the Health of gpeakenu 

TONE OF COMlfUNICAXING THOUGHT. 

Before concluding this chapter, it is necessary to caution the 
student in respect to that management of the voice by which aR^ 
speaking;, whether oakn or impassioned, b charaeterixed by 
thait tone which indicates an especial effi>rt to inculcate or ex- 
plain eorideai to others* 

TJis most universal deficiency m the delivery of those i^io> 

read or speak what they have previously written, is tfaeabiieii^ 

of that appearance ef a dneet dealing with the minds of tbe aii* 

dience,^ wiiich commoi^ accompanies an extemporaneous «4* 

12 
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dress. So e<H»iderable indeed, is the difoeote belween these 
two nodes of mnking addresses, that it is commonly supposed 
impossible to give to the former as ranch freshness of interest MUk 
is expected irom the latter. 

In opposition however, to this opinion, let it be borne in raiad, 
that but few speakers have hitherto fairly tried the experiment^ 
of endeavoring so to manage the delivery of written composition, 
that their elocution shall be precisely the, same as that of ex« 
temporaneoQS language. If the attempt be faithftiHy made, it 
will certainly be followed by a satisfactory degree of success. 
The address may not have an entire appearance of being^xtem* 
poraneons, but if not, the diiSsrenoe will be in the more medKxU 
teal style of the composition, rather than in the ebcutioDr 

In managing elocution with reference to this important point, ^ 
il wUl be necessary, indeed, to bring into use aH the general 
habits of delivery which we have hitherto described, yet eves 
these may not ensure this result. The primary object of aH 
language is to express thought. Even in composition, which is 
principally addressed to the naagination and feelings — sueh at 
the most fonciful or sentimental poetry--^there must always be- 
a course qf thought running through Uie whole. 

It is the want of the tone of communicating or ex-- 
plaining thought^ then, that constitutes the principal 
deficiency j^hen the delivery of compositions formally 
prepared^ is less interesting than the freshness of extern* 
poraneous address. 

, In the present treatise, reading and reeitation being deajfiK 
edly omitted, and pracdoal speaking being its exdunve wakh 
ject, there will be no liability to error in saying, tiiat a speaker 
nrast always have, as a sort of ibimdation fer his elocutaoa, the 
Umes of explanation^. These may indeed be referred in general 
to the doctrines of inflexion and en^hasis, but it is found. by 
experience, that sometimes when such doctrines have faeea 



llie^>i^lilj mvai&ted, tiiare aS\ remakis a defictetiej ip r6^>eet 
<a our present sttbjeet A sti'ietly seie&ttfio^xplaniiiioo of lUs 
deficiency caa be given only by ipelhods simitar to thpse eo^ 
pbyed in tjie great work of Dr. Rush. But as it would be in- 
consistent with the character and objects of the present volume, 
to enter into such minuteness and intricacy of detail, it is hoped 
that, as a substitute for such methods of treating the subject, the 
following directions will be found sufficiently available. 

As will be again mentioned in the third part of this work, a 
tone of strongly marked explanation causes the v<nce to proceed 
with a waving slide on each syllable, or at least oh those which 
tB^Bik oflong quantity* The more strongly marked emphases are 
also made by deckled changes of pitch. The emphatic faUing 
inflexions are either given with waves of the third, or of a sdU 
l^reater interval, or with & sudden change in key through the same 
distance, while the emphatic rising ones begin below the cur- 
rent pitch and slide up* Such descriptions Jiowever, will not be 
very intelligible, except to the readers of Dr. Rush's work, or 
the students of that of Prof. Day, or Dr. Comstock— or perhaps 
'of some others which have lately been published, but have not 
yet fallen within our observation — audit will be better not to 
continue this sort 6f description fhrther. In geiierd then,^-^ 

In the tones of explanation, the vanishing terminations 
of words and of accented syllables, are significantly pro^ 
longed. The voice is managed with an especial effort 
^ significant flexibility y and has a waving or circumflex 
tone» 

4- pointed expression is especially given to the ends 
of words, and particularly to the very last syllable thai 
freeedes a rhetorical pause. 

As a consequence of these efforts, the articulatiofi b^ 
wmes peculiarly definii^y and assists also in the signifi' 
cant expression. 
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Thefiafed lo&k (tftiU eye, ike eympoikhsing Miiu^ 
tmd the mgn^cant pre^niation of the open pabn, irk^ 
wise contribute to the effect. So also do the yrcc and 
yet steady stretching forward of the right arm^ and the 
significant gesticulations, which, while it is thus ex- 
tended, are made by the wrist. 

Accompanying these instinctive movements of voice 
and gesture, the speaker feels in his mind a certain con- 
sciousness of a natural power qf holding the attention ot 
his fellow beings. He leads their uaderstandipgs along, 
«tep by stepi and word by word, so as to make it tinpaj- 
siUefor ihem not to und&^siand the ideas be presents to 
tbem in the precise way that he widie& 

Especially does he feel confident, that the lively and 
yet deliberate flexibility, and significant precision, which 
he intentionally gives to his enunciation, cannot fail of 
accomplishing the same object. 

These eflK>rts are such as we iostinettvely make in deltberai^ 
^Miversatioa, when we make % defiaile effort to prevent any po9- 
siUe misapprekei^ioii of our meaaiag. It is therefore extremely 
eaay to apply them in public, speakiog. Nothing more is neces- 
sary to enable even juvenile speakers to do so, than an intelli- 
gent conception of the object to be attained, and a sufficient 
degree of steadiness and collectedness of mind. , 

On some occasions in public speaking, it is scarcely possible 
to employ them too strongly. On others, grace and propriety 
require more or less relaxation in reference to them, lest the de- 
livery become too precise and not sufficiency sentimental. But 
let it be again enjoined, that no composition that is addressed te 
eikers^ either by reading or speaking, should be entirely desti- 
tute of the peculiar significance bestowed upon delivery by tb^ 
efforts just described. 
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The tones emi^yed fdr cfothing words with emphdiie 
force and significance, must likewise be expressed with 
isharply defined outlines. When the voice ^kips up or 
down, the change must be bold and striking, and the 
tone prolonged with such steadiness as prevents all un- 
certainty and indefiniteness. Emphatic tones must 
have a clear and precise meanings which no one can 
possibly naistakd. 

^ Though instinet <nd ioipah^ limieh ns with the w^apcms of 
ortttorjr, theie alone are never snffieiciH. The higher powers of 
^w speaker's mind most make an iatemioiuil ate of them, as 
kistrameats Ibr elfeet It » oeichet bl«d iinpidfle nor deKhei«- 
«te intention, that singly and by ittelf will produce a good d#> 
iivery. Maeh lens will artifice or cunning. Nor can hypocrisy 
be wade soecessfttlly efibelive. For the tiaie at least, a really 
good speaker pots forth those efforts whkh characterize a sin- 
cere and eara^t man. He may indeed be morally a hypoerite, 
but if he is so as a successfhl oralor, heis a profoand one. His 
hypocrisy is of that deep kind, that in moral actions makes use 
1^ his own good and honest impulse, for a selfish or a wicked 
end. The anaients said that an orator must be a good man. 
They probably meant that mere art oi^ cunning cbukl never by 
imitation of external acts^ succeed in envying those weapons 
which are furnished only by sincere feeling. 



CHAPTER VII. 
rhtthh ano cadencb. 



The subjects to be considered in this chapter, need to be 
studied, not so much with reference to significance, force and 
earnestness of delivery, as to ease, beauty and agreeable effect 

12» 



The qoalilm 6f detitery whtoh we are new to chwDribe, tte 19- 
lieed cqaally lutural with tfaoie whicb we htve coBiideied in 
previous chapterA, and in ^is respect equally important; br in 
nature, grace and strength, significance and agreeableness, can* 
not be wholly separated from each other. Yet in different cir- 
cumstances, one set of qualities may be more important than 
another, and hence require a more peculiar attention. 

The rhythm of prose is easier to practise than to explain ; 
and most treatises on elocution wholly omit the constderatiofi 
of it In other works, on the oontrary, k has been nmdethe 
4biifl<}ftti0Qrof all elocutioa. We shidl employ our bMl eibrls 
^iDipve.ui inielli^ble and i»efiil acooiwt of it, so <«r as tins 
<mBk b^ doAe by pwrsttiBg the sane plan of treannesH Aiim the 
-rtst of the work. A strietly scientific d^ser iption caa be f iven 
only by means of the notetioo. oi mamc. Even the doolrin^ 
of oiodem nose, however, would not be- sufficieBl toeiplain 
4horDiigUy the subject of ihe rhythm of speech. It would foe 
oeeeasery, in additioa, to adopt the distinctions reeogaised bf 
;th^ anoiemsia their metrioid systems. They ooostdered the 
'fttbjeot cf for israeler importanee than &e moctoas, and carried 
;iheir intestigatioBS:^ ksfNrlacipIes to en extent that the Utlir 
Jad- it dificuh aot only lo adopt, bat even le understand. la 
iiM^t, »«cb of the knowledge of rhythm whieh «lFas ftmUMur t<^ 
:ifae aaeieBta, has heea k^ and is acA yei redisoovered, 

RHYTHM. 

Speech consists of a flowing series of words, express- 
ed by successive efforts of the vocal organs. These ef- 
forts are of two kinds — ^first, the primary and stronger 
ones, which take place upon accented syllables ; and 
secondly, the weaker ouesiipon the un^cented syllables. 

There is also a third and tntermediate kind of efibrt, i^ 
whi^ we utter syllables that have what is oalled aecondary ae^ 
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0AD^. Io|irac|ieerbo«rtfcr,it^ksDtia«i#0t9»8e8 oMaeaMff 
to pa^ i^artieuhr Atteotioqi i9 ilwe. When suitftbk ejLertiwM 
ire made on theprioatrj icceiH«».t]ie soeondary one* wHl n^ 
often fail of being correctly given. 

It is a law of our mental and physical organization, 
that any series of repeated efforts inclines to be made 
with uniform regularity. This regularity of succession 
is called rbythau 

Its necessary existence in speech, as in other bodify eflbrts — 
le sayoodiing ef it as a law of the mind — has been sfrangdy 
oyedgdicd by. Ji eonsideraUe pieportion of the imtets on pfays* 
jolpgy, m kmgua^^, and on elocotiein. It is interesting to 
watch the rhythmical succession of the strokes made by f 
blacksmith, carpenter^ or otheir mechanic. The bells on a 
boiee keep as correct time (L e. rhythm) as is beat by the con- 
4doeiCNr of a concert or leader of a chdr; If we watch any 
aMftseoiar labor or exercise whatSTer, we sbt^l observe that those 
who are mest slrilKhl and can endare k the bngest, are ^ 
moBtx^giAKt and uniform, -or in other wmd8,the most rhythm»> 
jsal in llieir movements. Stammering' consists in a total want 
of rhythm in speech, and is eared almost solely by means of 
fhf d^neal exercises. iStammerers find no more difficulty than 
miieni ta singiiig, because music i^ distnifuished by a rhythm 
m definite and knrariafale as to be instantly apprehended, and 
Hi the same time so strongly mavloed, as fo tead the mind oii<> 
wards with unitom regularity. 

The rhythm of poetry is the same as that of music, 
and is determined by meter. That of prose is perpetu- 
ally changing, and proceeds according to no unvarying 
law. 

The latter differs from the former, in the same way as the 
T«ried motions of runnipg and leaping in some active sport, do 
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ftom die regidtted and ^&am nMH^maitB of dmcAng. In tit^ 
leriBg prose^ ibe rhythm radsi be regohir ibr short pMsages at 
e time, but will perpetaaHj vary ad ^ dncour&e proceeds. 

A flaent, easy and varied rhythm is indispensable for 
a speaker, in inference to keeping up an animated deliv- 
ery, without incurring unreasonable fatigue. If his 
rhytlxm is bad, he must either discontinue his endeavor 
to be animated, or speedily become exhausted. 
. It is of equal imporlanee for the audience. They re- 
ceive a greater amount of quiet satisfactiofi fflom thkiy 
than from any other «[HaKty of good reading or ep^tk- 
ing. Nothing else will prevent their biecoming weiary 
and restlei^ linder the very excitement of earnest ad- 
dress. . . 

Khythm is measured by lime. . When it is perfectly reguUci 
the efforts, which produce the accents succeed ea^h other at 
equal intervals. In music and dancipg, the obserHince of reg- 
jflar time is oarefiilly studied^ but it is not ffeneraSy koowa, 
t^t if we watch a fluent and. graceful eitemporaneous speaker^ 
lire c^n readily ^at tioae to his accents, during the continuance 
pf short passage unbroken by a pauae. It is the fireqiieacy 
and irregular oo^rrence of piloses in the deHv^y of prase, that 
prevents its rhythm from being as noticeaUe aa in poetry. la 
the latter, however, still greater regularity residia (reoi the iiBi» 
form number of syllables. 

It is well known that the varieties of style in composition, 
differ from each other as much in their barmony, that is« in 
Uieir rhythm, as in any other quality, and that this is an impor- 
tant subject of attentbn for those who wish to write well. 
Though this quality of style belongs rather to rhetoric than to 
ek)cution, yet as the more rhythmical the style, the easier is the 
exhibition of rhythm in delivery, we (^all select pur examples 
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from p&seages this disttngmshed. Tbe fiaest examples of Ihe 
rhythm of our toogue, mi^ be ibaad in oar eoBHnon tranalatiiNi 
of the Bible, and in the Ihar^j of the English Chareh ; bat in 
a work Kke tbe present, it wooid be scai-celj decoroos to extraet 
examples for practice from these sources. 

We ^all distinguish the rhythm of prose into two .kinds — 
that produced by the succession of the principal accents, and 
that resulting from the emphatic words of clauses. 

RHYTHM OF WORDS. 

It is exceedingly difficult to describe thb to the eye. A sys- 
tem has indeed been inFented for the purpose, which borrows 
from music a notation by means of bars nod rests ; but students 
of elocution find it extremely per^exing, while it is at the same 
time of itself very deficient in accuracy. In reference to this 
subject, as well as in regard to emphasis and inflexion, we hare 
concluded to use a notation of a very simple kind, and to aim 
at pointing out the variations of the voice to the eye, by merely 
a few general indications. The more minute discriminations 
must be learned from the vocal illustrations of the teacher, or 
be suggested by the natural instincts of the student. The di& 
ficultj of describing prose rhythm is still further increased by 
the fact, that while in general secondary accents are to be neg- 
lected, yet when words or groups have a considerable number 
of syllables, such scents often become nearly of equal impor- 
tance with primary ones. In poetry, both are reckoned alike. 

In the following short examples, the words will be divided 
into the groups formed by the accents. Each group will be 
separated from its adjoining ones, although in some cases a sep- 
aration will take place between words so connected in gram- 
mar, that no absolute pccuse is strictly admissible between them. 
Even in such situations, however, there occurs what may be 
called an articulating pause—one in which there is a marked 
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felautbcm €^ voc^ effort, closely approftebiag to the total ees- 
satioti tkat Ukea f^lace at a une pause. 

We must impnme the present opporUmttj to C(»iiplete oar 
-account-f— designedly left hnperfect — of the grou^og of words. 

Every principal accent gives a unity to a group, and a 
group can strictly have but one stick accent. All groups 
are separated from each other by pauses. But these 
pauses are of two kinds, grammatical and articulating. 
The former have a total cessation of sound. The Ictt' 
ter have a relaxation of sound and a prolongation of 
time^ which are chsely similar in ^ect. 

In reference to tbese psiuses the law of rbytbru is, 
that all groups are of ti^ same lengA, during the con* 
tinuance of a single phrase of delivery. 

For an account of the principle which determines the length 
of such phrases, we must still refer to the second part of the 
present treatise. We shall presently show likewise that em- 
phatic words occupy just twice as much time in utterance as 
they would if unemphatic. 

For our first extract, in default of examples from the Bible 
or Liturgy, the following passage, which is considered one of 
the finest in McPherson's Ossian^ will perhaps be as useful 
as any we can furnish* McPherson's rhythm is in general so 
spondaic and monotonous, that it soon palls upon the ear, We 
select one of his finest passages, yet, like the rest of the poem^ 
it exhibits a species of meter. 

We shall endeavor to indicate the rhythm by the followingr 
mode of printing. The words will be divided into their groups 
of articulation, that is, into such as have but one primary ac- 
cent to each. This primary accent will be indicated by print- 
ing all the letters of the accented syllable in italics. Secondary 
accents will be marked only when they are of importance in 
the rhythm ; but if so, will be indicated by printing merely the 



vowel m an italie charaoter. When a word, like oaan^ bas 
only a siagle vowel for its accented syllable, such vowel will 
ollen be printed with an italic capital, to distinguish h from a 
secondary accent . 

The whole is to be read smoothly, and with natural emphasis 
and inflexion. To prevent confbsion, however, no marks of 
emphasis or inflexion will be given. It will be well sometimes 
to practise beating time to the reading. A strictly accurate 
notation of any rhythm should indicate all the pauses. As the 
result of considerable experience in teaching, we have conclu- 
ded to indicate tliese by the inark (H) which is used for the cse- 
sural pause in poetry. 

. . EXAHPIiES FOR PftACTICE. 

WhcTice are thy beams, \\ O sun ! 

thy e¥er2a5ting light 7 

Thou contest forth, \\ in thy oirful fteowty, 

and thenars |) hide themse^es inthes^y; 

the ^moon, [} oM and p^y 

sinks II hi the wtstetn wave. 

But Mote thy&4f II m^vest aAme; ^ , 

who II can he a com/Kiifion t| of thy cwrst f 

The oaks of the motmtains || fall; 

themotmtains themselves || decay withyeoifs; 

the Ocean || shrinks t^nd grows 9tgain; 

the moon herself \\ is lost in heaven ; 

but thou II art forever the same, 
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t^mdag II in Que hrighintiB o^^feaurse, , . 

When the world \\ is c£tirA; with tempests, 
when thunder roUs, || ancl %A<QiDg ./Ke^, 
thou lookesi, \\ in thy (eoMty, || irom the clouds, 
and lai^hesi t| at the 5^on?i. 

We next select a passage from Sir Walter Scott, which is a 
direct and especial imitation of the glowing thy thm employed by 
oat trandators, in their version? of the poetical parts of the 
Bible. Subsequent translators of the sacred volume have been 
grievou^y deficient in respect of an ear for a truly animated 
and yet unaffected English rhythm. Though this imitatioH l^ 
Scott is striking, it is yet inferior to his models. Among mod^^ 
ern writers, perhaps Edmund Burke and Daniel Webster haYe 
the highest merit in respect of rhythm, as weU as Tarioas other 
requisites of rhetorical splendor. The extracts from the speecbe^ 
of the latter, that are commonly selected by young men, are 
among the finei^ in respect to rhythm, throu^out tlie whole 
range of our Kterature* 

Tn the fidk>wing extract we shall mark some of the iniexions 
which contribute to the twte of the passage. 

FROM A SERMON AFTER A VICTORY. 

Your garments |] are dyed, 

\ 
but not II with the^tce of the M^me-press ; 

/ 
your swords \\ exefiUed with blood, 

but not II with the blood of goats or ofkmibs ; 

iheduU ofthe<2»ert || on which ye stand, 
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is mode fat \\ mth gore, 

\mtnot ]| with the blotfd dfdtiAocks; 

6>r the Lord \\ ha^a5an:ifice (I tnBoxnh, 

htid^ great slaughter ]\ inthekmd ofldtmiea. 

Skavm II has been un^^A joii^ 

and has ^i^ken i( the ftimr o^them^Aty* 

tken^ \\ let €oerj man's i^arf, 

he astbeAemt || ofthe voHadt Macco^s; 

/ 
every man*^ hand, 

\ 
as the hand of the m^Aty Sampson ; 

\ 
erery man's sterorc^ || as that of Gideon, 

which ^MTitec^ not hack \\ from the sftit^Ater. 

For the 5anner (I of Uefbrmotion 

k spr^ abroad on the motmtains || in its Jlrst lovSnma, 

widihe gates || oiheB 

shall not \\ prevail Bgainst it 

Havin^f expressed so much admiration of the taste and judg- 
ment exhibited by the translators of our English Bible, it aeenm 
incumbent to extract a single passage by way of comparison — ^ 
not expecting it however, to be used like the others, for purposes 
of common drilling and instractioR. The following is not se. 
lected in consequence of any search in the Scriptures for the 
finest passages in respect of rhythm. 

13 
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FROM THR SONG OF M08E9. 

Thy tight hand, tl C^ Lord, 

is become ghpooM H iajMM<^€r.'\ 
7%y r^ili iUim^, II O Lord, 

hath dosA^ in ;nece8 the memj.\ 
And in ^ greatness \\ of thine eaxellency^ 

thotthtstoYer^^otcft || them that rose tip sgainstibee:\ 
then senHest forth \\ ibf^ wrath, 

which coQ5iiiite<{ them || as sttdAke. 
And wt\h the 62ei5^ of thy nostrils, 

theuroters || were^ofAered' tcg^e^^^x 
Hbtjloodi 11 stood uprt^JU asaAe^^^ 

andthedeptb || YfeteeKus^eakd || inAeAeor^ of the 

The enemy souf, 

\ \ 

I wil! pursue, || I will {yfettak^ 

I wilt ditncfe the spoil;\ 

my lust shall be satisfied npoft them :\ 

I will drauf my suHMrd, 

ray hand shall desfroy them. 

TAoti II didst Uoto with thy ti^tful, 

the sea \\ coveted them. 



th^jsank 11 wlead 

10 the m^Aty tenters. 
Who tt isl&e oototAee |t O Lord \\ waHmgthegod$t\ 
Who II iflltke thee; 
ghnona || in holiness, 
fearM || in prahea, 

doing toondeT3'l\ 

BMVrUH OF EMPHATie WOBDS. 

This rhythm is formed by the successioD of phrases, each of 
which has a unity given to it by a strongly emphatic word. The 
principle is precisely the samel as that by which an accented 
syllable gives unity to a group. As in the rhythm of groups^ 
the voice proceeds from one accented syllable to another, and 
these succeed each other at equal or nearly equal distances in 
time, so in the rhythm of phrases, the progress is from one 
strong emphasis to another, and with what seems to the ear 
like a uniformity of progress. 

These facts and principles are substantially the same in elo- 
cution as in music. The rhythm of polysyllabic words, and of 
groups of shorter ones, corresponds to that of the measures in 
music, as marked by their bars ; while the regulated succession 
of phrases, each having a single prominent emphasis, is the 
same as that of the strains of a tune. It is well known to sci- 
entific musicians, that generally each strain of a tune has an em- 
phatic portion, which, in the best style of performance, makes 
the strongest impression, while the succession of strains is 
marked by the emphasis in the middle, as well as by the cadences 
at the close of each. The same things are true of meters in 
poetry. 
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A rhetorical style is as mach dtstingaiabed hj a striking 
rbjtbm of emphasis and phrase, as by any other characteristic. 
What is called poetical prose, generally has a rhyUim so very 
fltriking and aniforoi, as to amount to a species of meter, and 
on this as well as other accounts, is always considered as not 
being in the very best taste. What is called a balanced style, 
is one in which the successive phrases are too uniform^ of the 
same length, while the emphatic words recur too nearly in the 
same part of each. As exemplifications oi the extreme ^a prin^ 
ciple are most readily understood, we shall first select an ex- 
tract firom a composition in which the phrases are exactly bal- 
anced — the general character of the style being also that of 
poetical prose. Such passages are laf orite ones with juyenile 
speakers, and are useful in exciting rhetorical enthusiaan, yet 
on the other hand, their too musical rhythm naturally leads to a 
tone in reading or speaking. 

We ought however to remark, that the extracts which we fur- 
nished in the previous section, illustrate in some respect our 
present subject, as well as that for which Uiey were selected. 
It is impossible to find striking passages of any length, whose 
rhythm shall be exclusively that of unemphatic words. 

We shaU continue the same scheme of notation, but in addi- 
tion ^all generally mark the most emphatic words by inflex- 
ions. We shall also endeavor so to arrapge the lines as to show 
the parctlkKsm, both of the phrases and of the emphases. To 
simplify the notation still farther, we shall not — as was done in 
the last section — separate all the accentual groups firom each 
Other. 



\ / 

They II follow an adventurer || whom they /ear, 

/ \ 

and ob«y a power \\ which they kate. 
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/ / 

We II aenre arndftarcfa || whom we iape^ 

y \ 

tCrtffI li wliDm we adlMV, 

/ 
Whenerer they more in <mgw, 

\ 
deaojcitkm tt ^«ickt their fr^w&B.\ 

Wfaereror tbej pause in omitf , 

\ 
af)lfictioii II iiimfrnstheir/ri<fMUiip.\ 

Sdch Qompoeitioft, as will readily be perceived, is ia ftci met- 
ric«]. li would be a useful exareiae for the student to arrange, 
ID similar modes, the whole speech, which may be found in roost 
books of extracts for reading and speaking. To make ftirther 
extracts in this place, from compQsitiona written in a style ao 
vicious, would be superfluous. 

Let us rather substitute a magnificent passage from Plunket, 
which probably approaches as near in its rhythm to the inva- 
riablenese of poetry, as can be peHrmitled in prose. Plunket was 
an Irish orator, and while efual to any of hiseountrymeA in 
spleiidor, was perhaps superior in mariitteas of taste, 

/ 
I ahdl }A(Kr in my luttti^ 

the consciousness |] of hating domt my duty ;\ 

and in the hmar of dSeo^A, 

I shall not }| be Aomtifed i>y the re/kction 

of baring dosely soli, 

/ 
or meanly a^^mdoned, 

theltberties || of my notire laiM£\ 
13* 
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/ 

Can every maa, 

/ 
who gives his votfe H on the sCter flA» 

/ 
ilM mght, 

/ 
lay his A^iidf {{ upon his ie^, 

/ 
and make the 5fiMK |t deelarotiont 

\/ 
I hapt\ 



it will be vhM || for his own peace ;\ 

/ 
the ind^nittion H and ahAorrence || of his ttfimtrymeiD, 

/ 
will not aceompapy him U through Jife^ 

/ 
and the curves || of his dkiMren 

wiO Bot/oflow him || ii>4iis^nm<.\ 

Our subject being of ik» highest pradicd imptHtanee, w« 
sbaH extract another passage from the same speedi of Pkmket's, 
which will itttistrate the eompadbility of miitingithe most aaa^ 
nificent rhythm, with the most powerful argumentation. We 
shall mark a few inflexions, and print some words in capitis tq 
show their importance in the rhythm as well as the reasoning. 

Skr^ iTVLKHf:^ II the odmiius^^ion 

for at^empling || this meosuee. \ 
They are, || without in^emfing it, 

putting an enJ || to our di95eit8ions.\ 
Thrmgh this \\ black ehud, 
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whicb (hey hare ccUhcied over us, 
\ 
J 5ee H the LIGHT 

frreoiiDg m || upon <Aw un/brtonate coimtry.\ 
They hare coiDjvosei^ 

our difl5e}isioiis;\ 
NOT II by fomenting the embers 

of^^Ungermg || and si^bcbiecf || refteflioo, 

NOT 11 byhaUMmig theProTesUnt || against the Collie, 

/ 
and the OOhXv^ || against the Pro/estant, 

NOT II by incon^t^ent appeals 

/ 
to local II or fiorty i^rr^'ttdioes, 

\ 

no! 

\ 
hat II hy the atf^nral 

/ / 

ofthtsalrocioaseonjpif^cy |t agafaisttheiiiertiesofireland; 

\ 
they have sobdbietf 

every petty \\ and subordinate dis/tnction.\ 

They have untted || every roiti and dejcnption of men, 

bythef^reisure || ofth»^rafufandniomefitoiBJtf6ject;\ 

/ 

And I teU them, \ 

[/reland, 

they will see || every Aonest and incfependent man \\ in 
RALLY II rmmd her eon8tiliitioo,\ 
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/ 

and marge \\ every considerotioa 

to this on^oterous || and ^dieoi measure* 

For my own part, 

J will resist it It to tbe ibsl gatf of lay exisletioe, 

and with the last drop \\ of my blood ;\ 

/ 
and when \ftd || the hntr of my diaso&itioa approaching, 

\ 
I will II like the/other of Hatinibal, 

\ 
toiht my cAt^dren || to the oAar, 

\ 
and smtor || thbm 

/ 
to eternal hoslifity 

against the invaders || of my e0tmtry'8./?*eedom. 

KHTTHM KROl>UCBI> BT <)9AlffT(TT, 

The italic character which we have hitherto employed to^ io« 
dicate the accents of rhythm, suggests to the mind of the reader, 
stress or force' rather than prolongatbn. The examples we 
have thus far given^ will exhil>it fine rhythms^ ef en if quantity 
be to some extent neglected. The most natural mode of read- 
ing or speaking them, will indeed be characterized by frequent 
prolongation, as well as by stress, but it has been deemed ad- 
Tisable to simplify the notation, by omitting all marks of quantity. 

In the two passages which we next present, the rhythm da* 
pends more on prolongation, than on accentual or emphatic 
stress. We shall therefore print them in such a way as partt<»i« 
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larly to at^act attention td tins prc^onged dwelling of the voice 
on certain words and groaps. The mode which we adopt, is 
that of separating the letters of a word, from each other. This 
is the German fashion of indicatiHg the importance of words, in 
ntaMions in which the Skiglish and Americans are accustomed 
to substitnte italic ^ roman characters. When a word is em- 
phatic by stress alone, without being at the same time strikingly 
prolonged, we shall indicate its emplmsis by italics or capitds, 
as in our other examples. 

The rhythm which we are now considering, has not, so far 
as we know, been hitherto described, in boc^s of rhetoric and 
eiocutioa. Quantity has indeed, been generally recognized as 
an important quality of syllables, and the fact ^t it is most 
conspicuous in the utterance of ^koee which are accented and 
emphatic, is now unirersally known. But the &ct Uiat not only 
the accented syllables of polysyllabic words, but entire emphatic 
words and groups, are often extremely prolonged in the time of 
their utterance, has not, we believe, been mentioned. If our 
memory is inaccurate in this respect, and such prdongation has 
been previously described, still its importance and the frequency 
of its occurrence in either impressive or gracdRl delivery, has 
oertamly not received a due appreciatioii. 

Not only accented and emphatic syllables, but long 
word^ and complete groups and phrases^ are often given 
with a total change in the rate of utterance. The time 
of the tune (to use musical language) is changed at once, 
from a quiek movement ^o a slow one. 

By resorting to accurate observation and experiment, 
it may be demonstrated with absolute certainty, that 
these emphatic words, groups, or phrases, are exactly 
twice as slow — each accentual group occupying two 
beats instead of one. 
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Tins change of dnie iscQiniiioii in impresBiye sacFed mtwie. 
We naj soHietiiiies obaerve at the dose of an anthem, that for 
two or three measured, the time changes to notes of twice the 
length. The moFemeni being the same, -crotchets are changed 
to miBimSi minims to semihreves, and so with other notes. 
The eflfect of the change is precisely the same in music as in 
elocution. The same principle,*howeTer, is exempli^d in ra- 
riofis other passages of music besides those we have just mea- 
tioned. Whenever for the sake of emphasis, either in ?ocal or 
in/strumental music, a succession of long notes is substitoted 
for ^lort ones in the same movement, it is for the same reasoo. 

It was not theoretically, or merely in parlor reading, tha^ we 
first ascertained the practical impcnrtanee of this principle. . We 
have for many years found it extremely difficult to teach com- 
plete heartiness of expression on emphatic words and clauses 
No matter bow powerful and earnest the example set by the 
teacher, the studeiU would q&ea fM short of expressing real 
earnestness* Though appare^ly exerting himself to the ut- 
most, his voice yet gave no expression but that of an wiweow- 
ittg force; or it seemed to fall short of earnestness, from diffi- 
dence or wadtof breath. In reference to such cases we final- 
ly ascertained, afler resorting to ?arioua modes of teaching, 
that the information we have just communicated was precisely 
that which the student most needed. This knowledge, joined 
to the directbns in our early chapters for practising a thorough 
expulsion of the breath, enables every student of delivery to 
give a true emphatic earnestness. 

It is philosophically interesting in a high degree, to notice 
the operation of this princifde in enabBi^ a person to speak 
with ease in the style required for the open av. In this situa- 
tion, speaking is necessarily so slow, that it is ea^y to estimate 
accurately the time that elapses between the successive accents. 
Emphatic words will be noticed as occupying just twice as much 
time as others. 
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The Allowing extract from Borke, k a rarprising instance of 
^ power of language and style, when managed by a man of 
genius, in elevating the most onpromising subject into rhetori- 
cal dignity and splendor. 

NEW ENGLAND WBALE FISHERY. 

Afl to the wealth, g Mr. Speaker, / 

[fisheries, 
wMeh the colonies H have drawn ftom the sea, H by their 

yon bad all that matter 

fnlly explained H by Dr. Franklin. 

And pray, sir, H what in the world 

\ 
is equal to it? 

Pass by H the of Aer parts, 

and look at the manner || in which the people of JVVio England 

have, of late, j) carried on the whale fishery. / 

[ice, 

Whilst we follow them y among the tnmbling moantaips of 



and behold them || penetrating into the deepest frozen i 

of Hudson's Bay, || and Davis's Straits, 

whilst we are looking for them || beneath the A re t i 6 circle, 

we hear that they have pierced || into the opposite region of po- 

\ Il«r «oW J 

that they areatthe Antipodes; 

and engaged under the Frozen Serpent || of the South. \ 

Falkland Island, 

/ 
which seemed too rmwU \ and rmmmfte an object 

Ibrthegraap I of national ambition. 
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is bat a stage, 

\ 
and resting place, 

in the progress || of their || yictorious industry. 

Noristhe equinoeti-al heat 

ra o r e discouraging to them, 

than the accomuhited winter H of both the poles. 
We know [| that whilst 9ome of them 

draw the line, H and strike the luurpoon, 

/ 
on the coast of Africa, 

€iiktr$ 

run the longitude, 

and pursue their gigantic game 

along the coast of Brazil. 

No sea 

/ 

but what is vexed { by their fisheries, 

no climate 

that is not wltneas || to their toib.\ 

Neither the perseverance U of H e 1 1 a n d , 

nor the actiritjr || of France, 
nor the dexterous || and firm sagacitj 

of £ n g 1 i 8 h enterprise, 

ever carried 

this most perilous mode || of hardy industry 
to the extent || to which it has been pushed 
by this recent people;\ 
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who are j^, as if were, H bat In tfae gristle, 
aadnotyet g hardened into the bone 
of manl^oord, 
WliBii I contemplate I tltet4 tbtngs; 
when I know || that the colonies, H ia jgeneral, 

owe liuU ^ ti^thing H to any eara of purs; 

/ 

and that they are not || squeezed into this happy form, 

/ 

by the ooDStraiots R ofawiitchful H andsospicious govern man i; 

but that through a w i 8 e ^ and salutary neglect, 

\ 
%^eneretts nature 

\ / 

has been soffered H to take iker own way j) to perfection ; 

when I reflect || upon these effects, 

/ 
when I see ^| how pro fi table they have been to us, 

I feel all the pride of power || sink,\ 

/ 

and all presumption || in the wisdom of human contrivances 

melt II and die away within me.\ 
My rigor H relents. \ 

I pardon H something 

to the a^p i r i t || of 1 i b e r t y . 

Oar next extract is likewise from Btirke, and is commooly 
called his Apostrophe to the ^ueen of France. We do not, 
howe?er, quite perceive the propriety of styling H an apostro- 
phe. It may be considered as carrying the peculiar style of 
composition in which it is written, to the utmost idlowaUe ex- 
treme. We feel bound to apologize for making any rhetorical 

14 
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critictsins in our work, because we consider it a most injorioiis 
mistake for teachers of elocatiop to suppose themselves, a^som^ 
seem to do, to be reaUy employed in teaching oratory. Unless 
elocution is distinctly separated from oratory, no useful attain- 
ments will be made in either. Delivery will become bombastic 
and ranting, while composition wHl substitute sound for sense, 
and theatrical clap-trap for clear exposition and eloquent appeal. 
Still we do not think the time has yet arrived fbr attempting to 
teach all the legitimate resources of poweribi and interestingly 
elocution, exclusively on compositions no more rhetorical than 
students will find strictly appropriate in future dealings with their 
Mkfw men. A rhetorical structure of style, for a long time 
renders great assistance in awakening the imagination and feel- 
ings, during the practice of speaking. This is the only excuse 
for tolerating the absurdity of declaiming^, instead of reading or 
reciting poetry in public. We suggest these hints at present, 
but shall remark further on such matters when we come to de- 
scribe the lessons and subjects of study fbr the Junior and Se- 
nior classes. 

QUEEN ANTOINETTE. 
It 18 now H sixteen or seventeen years,\ 
since I saw the Queen of France^ H Hun the Dauphmess, 

at Versailles ;\ 
and stir^ly g never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly || seemed to touch, 

a iQ^jre delightfal vision. 
I saw her || jqst above itie h o r i z o n , \ 
ifecorating and cAeering || the elevated spherec 
sl^e justbegantomovein;\ 
glittering || like t^e morning star; 



foU I oflif* 
mod splendor 
and joy. 

Oil! I wbat a reyolvtioBt \ 

and what a heart | must I hare, 

to eontemplate ^ without emotion , 

that H elevation, 

and that { fall.\ 

Little !| didi dream, \ 

thaty when the added J titles of Tone ration » 

to those of enthasio^tic, y distant, g reapeetfal lovoi 

that she should ever j| he obliged to earrj 

the sharp antidote ( against disgrace 

concealed ( in that bosom; 

/ 
little I did I dream 

that I should have lived || to see wwk disasters \ &llen open her 

in a nation y of gallant men; \ 

in a nation of men of honor, 

and of cavaliers. 
I thought y ten thousand swords 
must have leaped y from their scabbards, 

to avenge y evenalook 

that threatened her \ with insult, 
Buttheage y of chivalrj 

is gone. 
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That of MpAisten, | •^Moiiiists I uid Mfouli^^f^ 

hai tueceeded, 
mod the glory of Europe 

M extiBguished J forevtr. 
Never, H neyer more 
ihall we behold 

that geoerous lojraltj g to rank and sex, \ 
that proud J tubmiatioayX 
that dignified t obedieace,\ 
that aubordiBation H of the h e a r t , 
which kept ali^ P even in aervitude H itaelf 

th^apirit || of an exalted fl'eedom. \ 
The unbought grac^ H of life, 

the cheap defence ] ofnationa, 

[prise, 
the nurse J of manly sentiment U and heroio enter- 
is gone. 
Itisgone» )) that sensibility || of principle, \ 
that chastity || of honor»\ 

which felt a stain, 

like a wound; \ 

/ 

which inspired courage, 

whilst it mitigated || ferocity; \ 
which ennobled 

w hate yer it touched ; \ 
and under which || rice itself, \ 
lost half II its evil, 

by losing all H its grosaness. 
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FAMTLIAE RBTTHM. 

We hare bitberto furnisbed sucb examf^ ^y, as exbibtt 
rbjtbms oftbe most striking kinds. Even the duitest ear ieeb 
tbe cbarots of such composition. But all prose m cbthed with 
an agreeable rhythm, when iasuihg Ihmi tbe lips of an aecosH 
fished reader or speaker. It has been said of the celebrated 
liOni Mansfield, that his elocution gave even to the driest legd 
dotuments a charm as of poetry or song. Even in unpremed* 
itated conversation^ those who. haver agreeable voices often mif 
pera<k[tothe othet graces of their manner, ibe fescinationof 
a rhythm ever varying, yet always musica]. Strong ex^tement 
of the imagination and feelings, while it makes poets break 
into unpremeditated song^ exerts a similar influence ob men df 
every variety of character. Outpourings of k>ve, friendship, er 
jsympathy, are uttered by all persons alike in rhythmical modu* 
laiiona of voice, as well as in language more or leas imaginative 
imd poetical, Indignatioo and the harsher or atenier feelings, 
have likewise a strong and abrupt rhythm of their own. The 
profound emotion and the concentrated meditation of earnest 
extemporaneous prayer — freeing, as they do, tbe higher faculties 
from the restraining and diaturbing mfinences of e^^ism-^ 
have an astonishing effect; pron^ptiog ^ven in unlettered mindS| 
a copious flow of elevated language, poured out in a rhythm 
like that of a grand voluntary on an orgaq. 

The perpetually varied rhythm which may be made to con- 
stitute the highest charm of familiar delivery, oannot be ade* 
quately represented to the eye, unless we report to the notation 
of music ; while even this would need to be enriched with a 
still larger number of discriminating marks. Even when illus- 
trated by tbe voice of a captivating speaker, it is not nlways 
fuUy ap))reciated by an auditory, until after long cultivation of 
the ear. Not only the varying length and slowpess of th^ 
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phrases, together wkb tbe rhythm of the emphatic words, but 
the secondary accents and the separate syllables of words, coo- 
tribnte to the whole effect As the syllables fall trippingly ^m 
Aie tongue, eaoh has its place in the time, like the n^ notes 
<if «pirsied instrntiental nmsio* 

To aattit ^lerdbre fitiil ftrther in ibmiag Uie ear fcr the mo- 
sio of Biyie, we sbatt eitract a paasage from a lectoro dalivered 
by Mr. Webeter bdbro a Mochanics' Instimte. F« iho po9- 
poei^ of exhibitiBf ^ pecnliar grace and beanty of tho tripping 
Anr of speech with which soch eon^Kwitions i^xmld be read or 
ipoken, we shall diride the words in^ Uieir -ecmstitiient i^lli^ 
bles, and mark ^ secondary as well as the primatry accents. 
W« faaT« dirided the words into the smallest practicable groupiy 
hot in reading each line^ care mlist be exercised that in many 
isases, none bftt mriicid^^tig pousis an made dornf ^ comse 
of « phrase. The otterance must i»o6eed with a stiaootb Ai* 
ency. The most graceful deli?ery of such passagei, is with 
taoh tripping distinctness on die onaocented syUaUee^ that ^ 
ifttidkig or q>eakiii; will often appear to some as if mndi mora 
vapid thMi itioally is. 

Mpfcki-n^r-f | if mode to ^-form 

wh0thmfor*m€fv4f (^ hsm tht kfU ^t hhtan hmU^ 

to an ex-teni J that la-tofi*iih^«s tfaa moM vaii-guine, 

with a de-gree of pow-er 

ta wfaioh na mim^t of Mc-man armM y is £-5tcud, 

eed wfdi ieeli pra-cmoa H* «nd «z*«c<«aaBiy 

as al-moft to gug-giBtt 

the no-tioni p of rea^son and iii-<el-li-§eace| 

in the mti-chin^ them-^e^vM. 

JB0«a-ry nst-u-n^ .J-fent 

iflputun-fe-2«s<-ing-lj || to the to»Jk. 
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The winds || work^ 

the MMK-tera J wcrk^ 

the e-Ias-ft-ci-ty of»i«<-ali || works; 

graV'i-Xy \\ is lo-^t-ei-ted tn-to a lA<m-iand new forms ofoe-tion^ 

U-veTB II are mt(£-ti-pLieii up-on le-jera ] 

mhetls II le-votvs tip-<?n the per-(]pA-er*ies c»r olA-ef KrAd«7t; 

the daw and the plans 

are ior* tared |] tn-to an afi-o0tn*mcH££d-tlon lo n«w7 C/-«ei ; 

and fojt of ail || with Eo-fm-i^ta-ble pozo-er, 

and with wAiri-wind «jwj^, 

comeB the po-lOTtt *f-gen-cy || of sUam. 

In com-jMr-i-HOn with the pos^, 

what cen-tu-ries |] of Im-^ot^e-ineDC 

com-pri#£<£ l| in the short forit-pus atfif-lj yeor^ / 
£i^or-y where [| pmc-ti-ca-ble, 
ir*y where ef^-clenti 



»> • ^ « [cu-Ieip 

it hoa an arm || a thmL-ajind times Hr^ng-^t \\ that] that of Bsr- 

and to which fat-man »n-ga-iMt-i-ty 

ia €a*pa-ble || of j£2-Ling a fAm^-soiid Umef a« m^-nj kandsj 

as be*longed to Bri-i«-reils. 

Steam H lA /ijtmd in irj-um-phant cp>er^<Mioa ]{ on tlie seas ; 

and tfa-der tho iVflu-ence of Iti strong ^x^'pul'SjaUf 
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the gal'lwckt skip 

"iL-fointt ib»\tindt I m- faint the lids, 
Stitt tteadim I vmi an »j»-rlght kfcl" 

It is on the riv-ers, 

and the^oar-maa maj rt-poM onhisoori; 

it is in high-ivhjB, 

[ance ; 

and be-gins to ez-ert it-M2f H a-k>ng the eo«r-aei of ian<2 con-iwy- 

it is at the (o<-tom of miites, 

a tjkou-sand /«et || ht-low the eartA's .9ur-fHce ; 

it is tn the ndUf y and in the toor^-shopi of the trades. 

It rows J it pumpSf it e2>ca-Yatea, g it ear-ries, it draws^ it 2(/U| 

it Aam-raers, itipiiM, itiMOVMr, it priiUs, 

Its0«mf to say to meit, 

atZea«( || tothec2M# ofur^ti-saM, 

<< Leave o^ || yonr man-u-al ^a^bor, 

give 0-Yet || j<mr hod^iAy toil ; 

he-stovf but your «^ and reo-ion 

to the di-ree<-ing of my pawner ^ 

and / II will bear the taU, — 

with no fHus-c^e H to grow loeoHy, 

710 nerve \\ to re-lax, 

no breast \\ to ieel faint-nefu" 

Before leaving the subject of rhythm, we ought to caotioD 
against supposing that we think prose compositions of the high- 



•M beamy of Myh ti^st fieeesMrily posMM rhythms similar to 
those ef the extraci which ure have forfiiahed.. So 4ifficah is 
It to ShiBtrate this sabjeet by ^leaorifHioB merely, or efeii by Hh 
cal exemplifications unaccompanied with a miiuite and tedioaa 
ccmamentary, that we have designedly chosen passages in which 
the rhythms are of the kind most readily appreciated by those 
who hare devoted litde or no attention to the beauties of style. 
Tberhy^ma of some of our finest writenh*-Southey, Coleridge 
ami Paley, fi»r imtance — exhibit less appnuumi^idii 10 meter; 
md while for this reason they make less impresskm on an uii* 
eoltivated ear. they are yet pronounced by the best critics to be 
on this yery account superior in i^reeablo e^Rsct We belies 
the beat judges consider the most difficult attainment in the 
management of prose style, to he the exhibkion of harmony, 
i. e. rhythm, without at the same time repeattng any one tune 
80 (^By that the ear gete accustomed to and anticipatei it 

It will be noticed that we place rhythm among the General 
Habits of Delivery. As the sat^eet Is so difficdi of ezplana* 
tion, Bmd understood and a^eciated by so small a proportion 
of teadienr and students of efecution, this location mvf excite 
sarpvise. It may seem like expecting too much firom the youngs 
•r studems, that they shall acquire habits of varied and agree* 
able rhythm during the introductory and elementary part of the 
study of practical speaking. 

Oar readers may smile when they find us again insisting up- 
on pra^tce in very large vooms, and in the open air. Yet for 
the acquisition of rhythmical habits, as of so many other recpi»> 
sites of an agreeable delivery, practice in such situations is in- 
dispcnsaUe. When external circumstances interpose no check 
to the flow of free and hearty efibrta, rhythm is as certain to be 
developed, as pn^ngation of quwtity or a fiUl and mefodious 
voice. It becomes an onfaMing accompaniment of natural en* 
thosiasm, and of that gk>w of onward progress in the succes- 
sioQ of ideas, which was called by the ancirata the ** torrent" 
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of delivery. L«t a tpMker ohmuku hSmseU nuresenredly to 
aU the ioflucfioes ihfl |>rodiiee eloquence, ^md be wUl eshibil « 
strik4tig^ rhythm, es c^fUioJy as be will display a frae and cap- 
iiyating leries of attitodea and gestures. 

CADEIffCB. 

This word, (derived from ca^, to fall,) means the descent of 
the vfitoe which mwks the closeof a periodor paragr^. It is 
strictly appropriate only when the close is made by an actual 
fidl of the toice in fitch. Tet many sentences and many Umg 
periods and paragraphs do not in fact, end on a lower pitch* 
It may happen that sentemses expressing qoestions and emo* 
tions of admiration^ as well -as varbus foraas of en^nisiasnii 
will terminate most natnrally <m a high key. In such cases 
howerer, the voice is generally softirud in kmdneu during its 
Irise in ptteb ; end ihere thus occurs a falling off in force, which 
still renders the word eadeoce not inappropriate. 

The word cad^ioe is very often used also in another sense, 
by writers on eriticiara, who apply ibe term to the sort of tune 
which is produced either in prose or poetry, by tlw rhythm of 
balanced phrases. Thu subject we have just conmdered under 
the head of Rhythm of Phrases. 

Cadences are among the most striking portions of the iune o£ 
a reader's or a speaker's voice. According as they we harmo- 
nious or otherwise, will the delivery produce in the minds of the 
hearers, that impression of repose and satisfaction, which is so 
essential to agreeable effect 

The elocution ^ uncultivated speakers, whose voices are in» 
flexible and whose minds proceed mechanically in delivery, is 
often strikingly faulty in their cadences. Not only do their 
periods and paragraphs fail of exhibiting the great variety at the 
end of each, which is required by the grammatical and rhetorical 
structure, but even the simpl^t and most common tartBa of ca* 



clence— such^ as all use hi ordmary eotn^^rsatmn^-'^are not aK 
ways gheti in a natcrral maDoer. Som^imes the voice pro«> 
oeeds to the very last syHable in an unvarying moiiotony. In 
other cases it leaves xjff, at the close of a sentence, with what is 
called a tone. Others again, condirde with an awkward fall in 
pitch, which produces tte effect of a false note in music. 

Short and simple sentences, which end with a period and are 
unccoinected with others, form their cadences on no more than 
one or two of the last syllables. There are several variations 
however, even in these the simplest forms of cadence ; for a de- 
scription of which, those who are curious in regard to such sub- 
jects, may refer to the work of Dr. Rush, or that of Prof. Day. 
It is inconsistent with the plan of the present treatise, to enter 
into details so minute. Yet as some directions are required, the 
following are given as having been found most useful. 

In the first place, foUaw no rule whatever, in regard 
to ending a short sentence with a cadence. Very fre- 
quently, a decided rising inflection is required at a period, 
and the sentence is to be read aa if it were either incom- 
plete, or inseparably connected with what follows. 

If rules are constructed for this purpose, (as may readily be 
done,) they become so intricate and various as to be worse than 
useless. The natural instincts of the mind and Voice will infal- 
libly direct a reader or speaker aright, precisely as in common 
conversation. All that is required is a flescible voice, and the 
habit of entering fully into the spirit of a paragraph, so as to ex- 
hibit the connejiions and relations of thought. 

Secondly, when a true and proper cadence is to be 
made, suffer the voice to follow its own instincts, and do 
not interrupt the flow of delivery, by an awkward pause, 
made merely in the way of preparation for a cadence. 

This is a very comjncm fault of those who study elocution by 
themsehea. Every time thehr eye observes a period in punctu* 
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fltbn, Ibay are apilo. stop and Miberttdy pieptre U»ema^ittl 
§x a domi ward drq;> of the voibe. By so doing, m^ad of so- 
earing their object of exeeutiog cadeoces o(M^ectly, they merely 
sebstitute an artificial and labored awkwardness^ ibr the natural 
yet less disagreeable Infelicity of some kind of tone. 

Thirdly, all cactencee require some degree at leasts of 
an easy atid graceful deliberation* 

Let the mind, as it approaches towards the close of a 
sentence (at least of one of any length) be kept collected 
and composed. Let the rate of utterance generally be- 
come a little slower. Then suffer the voice to proceed 
steadily, and with the tones suggested by naturgj in- 
stinct 

In speaking, and sometimes in public reading, let the 
eye look steadily and calmly at the ^es of the hearers. 
Then if the mind is composed and collecte^d^ the voice 
will not fail of being correct 

The question whether gestures are to be made upon car 
dences, depends oi| whether they contain strikingly emphatic 
words* If they do not, it is generally better to let the arm drop, 
before the close, and in place of a gesture, to substitute a col- 
lected kK>k, and a sympathizing inflexion of the body. 

The abore directions apply to the ordinary cadences, that. are 
of perj3etnal occurrence, during the progress of continuous dis- 
course. It remains to consider the management of the voico 
in what is one of the most striking parts of a well constructed 
composition, vi?. the winding up or winding off, of the course 
of thought which runs through an entire discourse, or an im- 
portant division. In these places, there are but two general 
modes in which the ?oice proceeds. 

Most commonly, there should be exhibited at the end 
of a discourse or of a long paragrapl^, a gradital desceiit 
in pitch, not only during the utterance of seveml words. 



bttt of sereral jArasee, x>t even sentences. The ear of 
the hearer will- thus be warned, that the course of thought 
is coming to a dose. 

OccasioDally however, the enthusiastic feeling prompted by 
the composition, should cause the voice to rise towards the end. 
This rising progress of the voice needs no cultivation. It is less 
common, and less important ; while at the same time it is at- 
tended with no difficulty in execution. We need not illustrate 
it even by a single example. 

The gradual descent of pitch which marks the winding off of 
a course of thought, requires for its successful execution, that 
the voice shall have been previously cultivated. If this has not 
been done by the habit of actually dealing with audiences, few 
will be found successful in this part of delivery, unless after care- 
M training. Uncultivated voices fail in strength and stea4iness 
on the lower notes, and when earnestness is to be expressed^ 
generally rise in pitch. The effect is to diminish, or actually 
destroy, all grace, dignity and repose, in this part of delivery. 

In preparing, then, for the close of a strain of thoiight| 
care must be taken gradually to lower the voice in pitch, 
and at the same time io increase the force and energy of 
utterance. 

Unless the voice be deliberately strengthened as it 
descends to its lower notes, the delivery will fail not 
only of impressiveness, but of grace and composure. 
The lower notes will be feeble and languid, or even 
husky and inarticulate. . 

As we have beft>re remarked, all noisy loudness proceeds from 
the tmion of bod force and high pitch of voice. On tlie lower 
notes, it is absolutely impos^ble to make a voice sound disa* 
greeably loud. The same exertion which produces loud tones 
on high notes, makes the bwest ones simply musical. Some 
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wh0 h«?e Toices of a low key, occastonally shrink from the en- 
ergy of atierance which we 9re directing, because it seems to 
them to make their voices disagreeably harsh. Such are misK 
taken as to the actual quality of souml that they exhibit. What 
appears like harshness, is merely the agreeable roughness which 
strong male voices exhibit on the lower notes of the bass. The 
quality is the same as that which is so much admired in the 
brass instrument of music called the trombone. 

In respect to that gradual winding off of delivery, which 13 
now under consideration, there are still two other points which 
require attention. 

First, the actual descent of the voice is not from one 
word or syllable to another, but by successively lower 
keys of pitch at the beginning of each phrase. 

• The change of key is at the beginning of each phrase. As 
the phrase proceeds, the voice may rise again. 

Secondly, if the descent is through several phrases, the 
downward progress from one to another will not generally 
be invariable. One or more phrases will begin on a 
much higher key than that which immediately precedes 
or follows it. 

The final phrase, however, will be bwer than any that has 
preceded. 

All this will be made clear by the mode of printing adopted 
in the following examples, which resembles the concluding salur 
tations and subscriptions of a formal epistle. When the sue-, 
cessive phrases begin on a lower key, they are placed farther to 
the right on the page. When, after a faU of key on one or 
Biore preceding phrases, the next begins on a higher key, it 
will be brought back farther to the left agam. If a phrase af' 
ter beginning on a lower key, rises as it proceeds, the rise will 
be indicated by placing the words on a higher line. 



CADKNCC. 



leit 



Sir, 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICK. 



hearty 



neither the bumaa 

nor the human ^' 

jll bear a perversion 

monstrous, 

80 

and »'*""''• 
80 re- *«'"»g 
tolhe «""•' 



m 



shocking 



to reason. 



And **^^"^ 
as now, \ 

*L sun, 
may the ' 

in lib course, 

. .710 Iand.\ 
visit * ^ 



more 



more happy. 



than 



(AiSj 



our 



own, \ 
country. 



Wirt. 



Wsi^^T^R. 
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Aad '^^'^^ 

the vortex || roars ;\ 

and the «*™gS'»"g ^i<^^'™ 
buffets t»»e fiery wave, 
with ^'^^^^^' Stroke, 
and ^^f^u'S ^PPl^<^^^^ 
untH de- '^^'^ 
flashes "P^^^^^' 
and with an outcry || that pierces the heavens. 
^^ ceases 

and 

disappears. 

Beech ER. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The present chapter will be devoted to those general habits, 
by which a speaker, or a public reader, adapts his delivery to the 
circumstances of his situation and audience. 

It is singular that such subjects should so oflen have been 
omitted in treatises on elocution, inasmuch as it is obviotis that 
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a careful study of them must be fundamentally lAiportant in 
reference to public efforts. Would it not hare been more uae- 
fbl to devote to such topics, the space which so many have occu- 
pied in recommending what audiences consider as disagreeable 
affectations — ^soch as arlHicial and awkward positions of the feet 
— pronouncing the adjective pronoun my^ like the substantive 
prononn me — giving the Irish pronunciation of the letter r — and 
other peculiarities which a sensible man would dislike to display 
in private society ? 

It has already been incidentally remarked, that a principal 
reason of the imperfect success which has hitherto attended the 
efibrts of elocutionists to teach a truly useful delivery, is the 
babk of giving instruction in small rooms. It ouglit to be still 
further enjoined, that the careful practice of speaking in a smrfl 
room, will in the great majority of cases, produce habits abso- 
lutely fatal to success in large ones. When a room at least as 
large as a church capable of seating six or eight hundred people 
cannot be occupied for this purpose, there is no resource except 
to resort to the open air. Mere boys may indeed be profitably 
taught in a room sufficiently large for an ordinary public school ; 
but young men who are preparing to be clergymen, debaters, or 
lecturers, must be accustomed to speak in rooms certainly as 
large as those which thiey will occupy in future life. Omitting 
for the present all consideration of the necessity of strength of 
▼otce, of slowness combined with conversational inflexion, and 
of the expulsive accent required for large audiences, all elevated 
delivery, and also all familiar reading or speaking that is ad- 
dressed to several hundreds — not to speak of thousands — of per- 
sons, requires what is called in Ihe language of art, breadth op 
STYLE. Without the more enlarged outlines (so to speak) 
which give what artists describe by this term in painting and 
sculpture, delivery before large audiences must necessarily ap- 
pear petty and meagre, and can have neither dignity nor inter* 

15* 
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est In vocal masic, the saiiie {Nrioeii^ is thorougMy uader- 
stood and e^^emplified by all greai public performers; while it is 
the want of such knowledge that causes amateur singers gener- 
ally to fail of success when they appear in public concerts. 
Perhaps it is the same reason, which has prevented several sno- 
cessful elocutionists from becoming acceptable actcors. Without 
breadth of manner, no performance in any art will be appK>ved 
of by the great mass of mankind. It seems to be superiority 
in this respect which causes men destitute of a liberal educa- 
tion, so often to succeed better as speakers, than those who 
have prepared themselves in the seclusion of a learned retreat 
Their broader and heartier manner, more than compensaled £>r 
their frequently inferior refinement and correctness in regard to 
minor details. Hitherto indeed, a considerable portion of moal 
treatises on delivery, has been occupied with subjects of no more 
fundamental importance in reference to making a wsefid im- 
pression on an andience, than in a treatise on politenesSi would 
be the question whether a man should take eS his bat^ ki i^luta- 
tion, with his right or his left hand. In most cases indeed, the 
right hand will be more convenient, but the essential requiaitei 
of a polite salutation depend not at all on wluch is used. 

ADAPTATION OF OELITBRT TO SIZE OT AUnfENCE. 

It is an obvious dictate of common sense, that leakers should 
wish their audiences to hear them. They are apt, however, to 
forget that it is a duty incumbent on themselves, to take pains 
th^t all may do so. As the countenances of those only who 
are nearer to them, attract attention and assist by their sympa- 
thy, the more distant hearers are often neglected. In the case 
of very large audiences, a speaker cannot determine by sight, 
whether those most distant are able easily to follow him. His 
ear however, should be an infalliUe guide in determining this 
point, and nature provided him the means for deciding it 
I 
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ByteSeding & little^ we caa recall to mmd the (act^ that when 
we address a person at a considerable distance, (suppose for in* 
stance in asking a c^estiod,) we not only speak loader, but raise 
the pitch of the voice. If the distance is extreme, we use the 
highest pkch of which the voice is capable. The sound is 
^ill, an(i the more shrill it is, the farther is it heard* 

Hence the appropriate key for large audiences is gov- 
erned, in the first place and principally, by the distance of 
the most remote portion. 

But sound travels rather slowly through the air. It requires 
an appreciable period of time, for a syllable to reach the ex- 
tremity of the largest audiences. Greater /orce must therefore 
be given to the impulse, or the sound-waves of the air will die 
away before reaching the required distance. Now the greater 
the force, the more fatiguing the exertion, and consequently the 
sk)wer the repetition of the effort. Hence the more distant the 
auditor, the slower is the utterance. 

In hallooing to a person at the distance of a quarter of a mile 
or more^ the utterance becomes a slow and prolonged cry. It 
may seem surprising that we speak of making ourselves intelli- 
gible for more than a quarter of a mile, but the strongest voices 
may be distinctly understood for more than hcUfsi mile. Irving, 
in his Astoria, mentions that this fact has been observed among 
our western Indians. 

In addressing the largest audiences, then, each syllable 
is prolonged, and their succession is slow. 

A speech that requires an hour for delivery in the open air, 
may be deliberately read aloud to a parlor audience in CiAeen 
minutes. Sermons that require half an hour for delivery from 
the pulpit, may be read to a family in half that time. 

A natural delivery will therefore require, both a higher 
key and a slower utterance, in proportion to the size of 
the audience. 
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An tinnaturalij low key as the pretaiHag pitch, may iadeed 
be made audible over a large space, by hicreased exertion, or by 
a monotonous drawl, but the effect wUl be as db^greeable as the 
effort is strained and unnatural. 

There is an apparent exception to this statement, in that de* 
Kvery which is characterized by great depth of emotion and im* 
pressiveness of manner. In such cases, however, it is the great 
energy and extreme slowness of the utterance, that compensate 
for the absence of a high pitch ; these ^re never exhibited ex* 
cept when the speaker is deeply interested, and makes a strongly 
impassioned appeal. If his delivery is simply didactic or famil* 
iar, hb voice naturally rises. 

The question however will occur, how is it that some men 
speak with great rapidity, and yet succeed in making themselves 
intelligible to large audiences! This is effected principally by 
means of that familiar energy which owes its liveliness and spirit 
to a very strong accent Accent in such cases, is given by radi- 
cal stress upon all, and especially upon the principal syllables. 
Thb sudden and expulsive effort of the vocal organs gives an 
impulse to the sound-v^aves of the air, which makes them move 
more rapidly, and causes the sounds to reach the required dis- 
tance in less time. We shall find however, that even such 
speakers do not utter as many words in the same period of 
time, when addressing targe assemblies, as when speaking to 
smaller ones. Their delivery, being characterized by more of the 
tone of conversation, is in fact less rapid than it appears to be. 

The rule, then, for adapting the voice to the size of 
an audience, is to trust confidently to the natural instinct 
which enables a person to adapt his voice to different 
distances in cbnversation. 

If an unpractised speaker fails at any time of being heard, 
Jet him take more pains in his next effort, and afterwards in* 
quire of a friend how he has succeeded. After one or two 
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soch ioqnuriesy it wiB need but little experience to doable bim 
to place full confidence in his own judgment. 

Attitlide and Gesture should also be adapted to the 
size of the audience. The rules for this are sinople. 
The farther off the niore distant part of the hearers, the 
more erect will be the speaker's natural attitude, in or- 
der that the countenance and eye may easily address 
them. The higher also will the arm be raised, that the 
palm of the hand may appeal to them in gesture. When 
the audience is small and very near the speaker, his bo- 
dy, in earnest address, bends forward at the hips, that he 
may look them full in the face, while for a similar rea- 
son, the arm in gesture is somewhat lowered. See p. 4I« 

ADAPTATION TO ECHO OF ROOMS. 

It b universally known that some rooms are more favorable 
than others for both speaker and hearer. 

Any room, however, is better than the open air. The walls 
and ceiling even of the worst, assist the speaker bj rendering 
his voice more musical, and therefore more expressive in its 
tone. They produce an effect similar to that of the sounding 
board of a piano, not only in this respect, but also in causing 
less strength to be required for mere audibility. Even music 
will sound tame and spiritless in the open air, unless the instru- 
ments are of great power and played with energy. This is one 
of the principal reasons why military bands at the present day 
make almost exclusive use of brass instruments. 

A well constructed room assists the voice by its reverberation, 
and an artist in delivery may be considered as one who makes 
joint use of two instruments for operating on his audience, viz. 
his voice and an echoing room. Such a room gives a reverbe- 
ration strong and distinct, but not so rapid as to make one echo 
mingle with another, and thus produce a confusion of sounds. 
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Rooms which are difficult or disagreoaUe to speak in, are of 
two kinds. 

Ist. The reverberation may be too leeUe. In this ease the 
voice sounds more or less as in the open air. It seems dead 
and inexpressive, and the speaker is apt instinctively to exert 
himself more than is necessary, even when he is only aiming 
to be distinctly and easily heard. Clergymen for this reason 
complain of such rooms, that they are hard and fatiguing to 
speak in, and say they find it difficult to fill them. If the room 
be small, this complaint proceeds from a mistake made by the 
speaker's ear — he being accustomed to hear a reverberation, 
by which he is guided in judging whether his voice is audible. 
But if large, he is really required to fatigue himself by great 
exertions, to attain his object. 

In such a case, if the speaker wishes his voice to sound «a> 
pressive and interesting^ it is absolutely necessary that he use 
far greater stress of voice and enunciation, than in a room of 
the same size, which has a stronger reverberation. He must 
be guided by the actual sound of his voice in the room, and if 
speaking in one very unfavorable, sometimes needs to make ex^* 
hausting efforts to produce a satisfactory effect. 

On the other hand, the echo in some rooms is rapid and mul- 
tiplying. Being several times repeated, great confusion of 
sounds results. Not only are there several reverberations of vl, 
single syllable, or of a note in music, but each is so quick, that 
one does not die away before the next syllable or note succeeds, 
causing both sounds to be mingled together. Such rooms 
make a speaker appear to have a very indistinct articulation, 
and when so situated, he must proceed with a careful slowness, 
and a studied regularity of rhythm. By adapting his voice ac- 
curately in these respects, his articulation will sound distinct 
and clear, instead of confused and obscure. He must also 
guard against being loo loud. Too great strength of voice will 
produce a reverberation too powerful. 
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Tt is bj means of the echo^ that a practised spea]cer knows 
when his voice ^Is the room. Many persons, who think they 
have been speaking with great loudness, are surprised whea 
told that they were not readily heard. This mistake proceeds 
from their attention having been occupied by the physical ex- 
ertion they were making in the throat, instead of listening to 
the sound of their voices in the room, and the consequent re- 
verberation. This habit of doing nothing more than watch 
one's own internal efforts, is fatal to success, and indeed to mere 
ease of speaking. 

In strong delivery there is, likewise, a ringing or crash of 
the speaker's voice about his own ears, which in fact proceeds 
irom a vibration of the bones in his head, and which is rather 
dbagreeable if he suffers his attention to be occupied with it. 
This also causes some to mistake as to the degree of loudness 
which they actually employ. Let the speaker turn his atten- 
tion wholly away from such bodily sensations, and listen, as it 
were, to his voice after it has issued from him, observing bow 
it sounds in the distance. By attending to this point, he will 
scon learn to judge how it actually sounds to others, and espe- 
cially to those at some distance from him. If he adapts his 
voice well to a room that is large yet favorable, it is pleasanter 
for an auditor to be at some distance from him ; and the com- 
mon habit of preferring the nearest seats, is owing to the pre* 
vailing carelessness of speakers in regulating their voices. 

Young men when practising elocutkm, often complain of the 
disagreeable sound of their voices in an empty room. Perhaps 
some of their companions may be present, and declare their 
speaking not to be loud enough, while on the other hand, they 
either assert that their voices sound too loud to themselves, or 
complain of the echo. The above considerations explain both 
these mistakes. When the voice is accurately adapted to a 
room, there will be no confusion of echo, even if the loudness 
is absurdly great. The presence or absence of an audience. 
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imikes no di^rence in this respect The only difference re- 
mihing from the presente of numerous anditors, is that the re** 
ferberation is less strong, and that generally there is more or 
less of a rustling noise from an assembly — both which circdnw 
stances deaden the sound of the speaker's voice, and make the 
reverberation less perceptible. The greatest difficulty that 
speakers have to encounter from an audience, results from the 
carelessness of those who enter the room with a loud tread. 

The strength of even th^ weakest human voices, is greater 
than seems to be generally known. It was necessary for a 
Greek actor to be able to make himself distinctly audible to thir- 
ty thousand people, and that too in a theatre without a rood 
We have never met with a voice, where there has been no dis- 
ease of the throat or lungs, which was not capable, after a little 
cultivation, of filling the largest audience rooms, and that too 
without a disagreeable effort 

ADAPTATION TO RESTLESS AUDIENCES. 

The most common difficulty in this respect, proceeds from 
the entrance of a number of persons after the speaker has com- 
menced his address. The only remedy is to employ such a de- 
gree of deliberate force and distinctness, as shall reach to the 
very extremity of the room, and immediately attract the atten- 
tion of those who are just entering. 

When an audience is noisy from restlessness or inattention, 
the chief means for stilling it will be, to alternate passages of 
force, power and energy of delivery, with those of low, distinct 
and impressive tones. In such a situation, the most important 
quality for a speaker is steadiness and deliberate self>possession. 
If he exhibits a sort of nervous excitement, the audience wHI 
grow more noisy from sympathy. A marked and pointed style 
of address, likewise, and especially a striking emphasis, are of- 
ten necessary. At the same time, a forcible and very distinct 
articulation should be invariably used in such circumstances. 
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A speaker ought always to consider his delivery ia fault, if 
his audience are not still and attentive, no matter how uninter- 
esting to them may be his ideas or language. 

The nervous systems both of men and brute animals, are 
constructed with an express adaptation to the influences of the 
human voice. The striking force and earnestness which we 
instinctively employ to command animals, children and servants, 
and which in a less degree we use in conversation, when we 
are determined to be attended to, are familiar instances. 
Skillful speakers feel conscious of the same power over audien- 
ces, whatever style of address be most appropriate ibr the sub- 
ject and occasion. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SELF MANAGEMENT. 



Thb subjects to be considered in the present chapter, must 
be ranked among the General Habits of Delivery, yet cannot 
conveniently be classed with any of the previous topics. With 
a partial exception in reference to the Melody of Speech, they 
depend not so much on natural and uncultivated instincts of 
utterance, as on that self consciousness and power of intention- 
ally regulating and directing our Batural impulses, which is the 
most distinguishing characteristic of cultivated and disciplined 
minds. The topics of the chapter are — self control and stead" 
iness in speaking ; the manner of beginning an address ; the 
manner of concluding ; and what is called by Dr. Rush, the 
melody of speech, 

SELF POSSESSION. 

Self control in speaking ought not to be considered as exclu- 
sively dependent on natural organization and turn of charac- 
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ter. Those who are constitatiooaUy bdd on ordinary ocoasions, 
are often vaosi liable to embarrassment and confusion in pyiblic 
speaking; while retiring and diffident, but thoughtful minds, 
are more frequendy prompted to enthusiasm by the presence of 
an audience. The seif possession of a speaker is, in fact, pro- 
portioned to the inward activity of his mind. Those who are 
habitually the sport of external impulses, have nothing to steady 
them when these are new and embarrassing ; but the more re- 
flecting and meditative, become outwardly calm by means of in- 
tense mental activity within. 

Though practical delivery requires a sympathy with the audi- 
ence, yet this is but a secondary rather than a primary object 
of attention. Even merely ad captandum speaking is no ex- 
ception. True enthusiasm either of thought or imagination, 
is self excited and self encouraged. Without such indepen- 
dence of external impulses, there cannot indeed be any de- 
livery that shall be either worthy of applause, or of sufficient 
interest even to excite disapprobation. Though actors are sup- 
posed (probably falsely) to be more dependent on approbation 
than speakers, yet even their principal, reliance is on genial im- 
pulses and inward consciousness of power. 

But the very practice of speaking cultivates habits of sqlf 
possession. Improvement in this requisite, keeps pace uni* 
formly with progress in all the other qualities of a good delivery^ 
Not only the mental but the bodily haMts acquired, cootr^te 
to this desirable result. 

No separate lessons or rules are needed, for attaining 
self possession, farther than the general direction to prac- 
tise intense thought, and give free play to the imagina- 
tion and feelings. 

If the constitutionally nervous still wish for further 
directions, let them, when in danger of becoming con- 
fused, always resort to deliberate force and energy. 
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Though direct acts of self command may not be in 
their power, yet they will experience no difficnlty in 
making strong and energetic efforts, a short perseverance 
in which will soon bring their faculties under their own 
control. 

When lawyers are hindered by embarrassing interruptions, 
they commonly resort to loud tones or strong declamation. 
From the instinctive effort which they thus make to free them- 
selves from embarrassment, and facilitate their onward progress, 
we may derive a useful hint for students of elocution. 

At the close of the volume, additional suggestions will be o^ 
fered, under the head of Extemporaneous Speaking. 

MANNER OF BEGINNING AN ADDRESS. 

This part of delivery often occasions needless af^rehensions. 
Practical extemporaneous speakers also, when beginning to 
speak, sometimes exhibit either an apparently affected slowness 
and hesitancy, or an obscure mumbling, which seems equally 
unnecessary. Many of them indulge themselves, when first 
commencing, in awkward and lounging attitudes, and various 
little acts which serve the purpose of occupying time until their 
voices have grown clear and their articulation firm. 

There is no actual necessity, however, for exhibiting impro- 
prieties of delivery at the beginning, more than during any sub- 
sequent part of a discourse. The very first word that is spo- 
ken, ought to be accurately adapted to the room, in reference 
to the necessary degree of audibility, distinct articulation, and 
an appropriate style of address. 

It is a mistake to suppose, that the commencement of an ad- 
dress must in all cases be with a subdued loudness. Though 
this is generally required, yet if the sentiments and language 
in the first part of the address be bold and abrupt, the delivery 
ought to correspond. It is also a very prevalent fault, even 
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among able speakers, to waste unnecessary time in exordiums, 
which are made more for their own gratification, than that of 
the hearers. 

As however in most cases the tone with which a good speak- 
er begins, should be different for a short time, some directions 
may be useful in reference to acquiring suitable habits. 

All that is really necessary for this purpose, is to cul- 
tivate the habit of withdrawing the mind in some de- 
gree from the audience, when beginning to speak, and 
concentrating it on the train of thought that the speak- 
er intends to follow. 

This act puts the mind more or less into a musing 
state — a state which produces a tone of thoughtfulness. 
The tone thus will be less loud and exciting than that 
which will soon follow. 

As the mind is occupied (at least in part) with the 
train of thought, rather than merely with the few first 
words of the address, the voice exhibits a tone ofprepa- 
ration^ which is in fact the only essential requisite for 
this part of delivery. 

It is not difficult to analyze this preparatory tone, and show 
what modifications of voice unite to produce it. It will how- 
ever be more useful for the student, to secure the habit of ex^ 
hibiting it, by practising the mental acts from which it proceeds, 
than to endeavor to master such subtle distinctions, by eflR)rts 
that are merely vocal. 

Still farther, while actually uttering the first two or 
three words, the mind of the speaker should be -as it 
were scarcely conscious of them, but on the contrary, 
should look forward to words of more force and empha- 
sis, which are soon to succeed. 
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Sttch more important words may occar very aoon, or not till 
after several phrases or even sentences. 

For unpractised speakers, the more abrupt the commence- 
ment, and the sooner an emphatic word occurs, the easier, in 
the first part of a discourse, is the speaking. 

Though by folbwing the above directions, the speaker will 
exhibit an appropriate moderation, though tfulness and tone of 
preparation, yet care must be taken that the voice be not ab- 
stract and inexpressive. 

The tone of address should be decidedly manifest, 
while the delivery, as just stated, must be accurately 
adapted to the siz^ of the audience. 

At the commencement of an address, it is improper to ex- 
tend the arm in gesture at the moment of uttering the very first 
words. Yet if this be done, it is rather a violation of English 
and American custom, than a fault in natural action. A more 
appropriate habit, however, for students of elocution, is to sub- 
stitute graceful inflexions of the body in place of gestures with 
the hand. 

One more caution. Let the student be careful not to begin 
in a harried manner. If a bow precedes, let it be, as ah-eady 
directed, deliberate, and not succeeded by the voice until after 
a alight pause. As extreme nervousness is apt to produce a 
confused haste, such as are subject to it will do well to endeav- 
or to occupy as much time as possible, while speaking the in* 
troductory portion of a discourse. 

MANNER OF CONCLUDING AN ADDRESS. 

This subject has been in part anticipated by our remarks and 
examples under the head of cadence. 

To be able to wind off gradually and wjth grace or impres- 
siveness, requires that the voice shall have been practised in de« 
scending with steady firmness from its middle to its lowest notes^ 
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and that habits of fielf control and eoUectedness of mkid in 
speaking, shall ha?e beoome thoroughly established. 

As there is a tone of preparation for subsequent force 
and power, which characterizes an appropriate mode of 
beginning, so there is a marked modification of manner 
which warns the hearers that the Speaker is drawing to 
a close. 

The mental act from which it results, is that of look- 
ing forwards, and accurately calculating one's approxi- 
mation to the actual close, while at the same time .tbese 
is a sense of the propriety of giving a corresponding 
warning to the hearers. 

It b not advisable to enter into a complete and scientific anal- 
ysis of all the modifications of the Toice which result. The 
most important to be known are the following. 

The rate of utterance is more slow. The syllables 
are more prolonged* The Toice descends by successive 
stages from phrase to phrase. The phrases also become 
shorter, and are separated by longer pauses. 

Though just before the end, there generally oc- 
curs a phrase on which the voice must suddenly rise 
ag^iin, yet the rise will not be so high as it would be if a 
new paragraph were to be introduced. After such a rise, 
the final sentence or phrase is very low — lower than that 
which immediately preceded the higher phrase. 

The delivery is generally less pointed and explanatory, 
and inclines more to the meditative mood. As the voice 
descends lower and lower in pitch, its tone must be 
made firm and strong, or the delivery will become faint 
and ineffident. 

The worst fault that can be exhibited in concluding an ad- 
dress, is that of suffering the Toice, after the tone of winding 
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off has been entered upon, to rise too high ki pitchy and at the 
same time proceed in thai more Ihrely and famUiar manner, 
which eaoses the hearers to suppose that the speaker is ncA in 
Au^ near the close, but is proceeding to add still further re- 
marks. This disappointment is extremely disagreeable, and if, 
as is sometimes done, the fauk is repeated two or three times, 
the hearers may lose patience, and cease to give further atten- 
tion. In very many inaCances, when a discourse is complained 
of for being too k>ng, the complaint ori^nates, not in the actu- 
al length, but in this repeated expeetirtion of a close, and sub- 
seqtirani disappointm^it. 

THE DIATONIC MELODY OP SPEECH. 

This was first described by Dr. Rush, to whose work, or to 
the briefer treatise of Prof Day, we must refer for a full and sci- 
entific account of it. With respect however, to the examples 
given in the latter work, in illustration of different varieties of 
melody, those who consult it must bear in mind, that its author 
has intentionally avoided deciding positively, as to the strict ap- 
propriateness of one melody rather than another, for various 
passages in respect to which there may exist differences of taste. 

A general description of the diatonic melody may be 
giv^en as^ follows. Take any one phrase, clause or sen- 
tence, in which there occurs no sudden change of the 
course of thought or expression, and the voice either 
continues on the same line of pitch, or rises and falls 
gradually and by very small distances between succes- 
sive syllables. 

A sudden and wide transition of pitch is made only 
when it is necessary to give a marked and distinctive 
emphasis^ or a sudden change of expression. 
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If a course of thoogfat flows evenly along^ with fullness of lan- 
guage, and ki a style destitute of striking and pointedly emphatic 
words, an agreeable de]i?ery will run in the diatonic melo<^. 
In such a case, to make wide changes of pitch on words which 
require no emphatic inflexion, will have the effect of introducing 
an emphasis or a change of expression where none is wanted* 

Hence no direction is required for enabling a reader or 
speaker to exhibit this natural quality of speech, farther than 
never to make a sudden change of pitch on a word, unless for 
some definite reason in reference to emphasis or expression c^a 
that particular word. As this melody is one of the natural habits 
of the voice, it ought to be exhibited independently of study and 
practice particularly directed to its acquisition. 

Yet its description has justly been considered one of the most 
valuable of the contributions made by Dr. Rush to elocution. 
Before the publication of his work, it was very common to ob- 
serve that those who took especial pains to re&d with an agree- 
able animation, were in the habit of arbitrarily skipping up and 
down in pitch, without reference to appropriate emphasis, and 
thus not only injuring materially the grace and dignity of their 
reading, but obscuring the sense and natural expression of the 
language. 

Some writers seem to suppose that this plain melody is hot 
heard in lively and familiar conversation. We think their opin- 
ion unfounded. The error results from not distinguishing the 
unemphatic from the emphatic portions of sentences uttered in 
such conversation. The more frequent and striking the em- 
phatic changes of pitch, the more indeed is the plain diatonic 
melody brokea in upon, yet still all but a few of the syllables 
proceed as above described. There is indeed, a certain vul- 
gar liveliness of manner sometimes heard in conversation, which 
constitutes a true exception to the general fact which we assert. 
This is not however exhibited by those who converse in an 
agreeable style. 
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An instance occasionally, thoogb rardy occurs, in which it is 
the naturaJ tendency of a person's voice to proceed in a melody 
of wider intervals, and thus have a tone of banter or mockery, 
even on the most serious occasions. A speaker who is so un- 
fortunate as to have a voice of this sort, is liable to appear 
strangely undignified and incapable of serious earnestness. 
The tone of the Irish peasantry, which seems to us in this coun- 
try so unnatural, and to have an expression of so much confus- 
edness of feeling, is owing to the fact that it runs in a melody of 
thirds instead of seconds, and exhibits the vanishing instead of 
the radical stress. We have no provincial tones in the United 
States as strongly marked as those of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in which countries they are often characterized by oddity of 
melody. 

Those who wish to study the voice in a strictly scientific man- 
ner, must acquire a knowledge of music sufficient to enable 
them to investigate the diatonic melody in its theory and accu- 
rate analysis. For the purposes of the present treatise, it will 
be most useful, simply to mention that a liability to violate its 
principles in practical reading and speaking, will certainly be 
prevented by the course of lessons which we have prescribed. 

When the speaker has been sufficiently accustomed 
to hearty and sincere efforts in the open air, and in large 
rooms, his voice habitually proceeds in this melody, in 
precisely the same degree as it becomes capable of ex- 
pulsive energy, slowness, prolongation, a grave, full tone, 
and a bold and commanding emphasis and expression. 

By the same practice also, the odd voices which we have just 
described, lose their unfortunate peculiarity, and become digni- 
fied and graceful. 

Before dismissing this subject, it should be stated that there 
are two important exceptions to the universality of the diatonic 
melody in natural speech. First, interrogative and conditional 
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sentences, as wilt be exphimed in part second of tk». tres^ise, 
run in a melody of thirds or fifUis. SecoocSy, the tones of 
irony, sarcasm, sneering, mockery, and other such expressions, 
are always in a melody strongly marked by wide intervals. In 
this we see the explanation of the peculiar impression made by 
the above mentioned odd voices. Let the student try the utter- 
ing of sentences with either of these expressions, and he will be 
able to distinguish that his voioe skips l^ wide intervals up and 
down in pitch, and proceeds, as it were in waving, curling aad 
twisting tones. The general run indeed, (to use technical lan- 
guage,) is in waves of thirds and fifths. 



J87 
PART II. 

EXPOSITION Of THOUGHT. 

. Great iDJusiice would be done to elocution^ if its principles 
sheok) not be iDore fuDy explained than bas been done in the 
preceding part of this treatise. All may indeed become prac^ 
tical spe^erS) by means of the explanation there given of the 
genend facts in regard to the natural action of the .mind and 
body in pubKc delivery, but cultivated minds can never rest sat- 
i«&ed, without a ki;iowledge of a set of principles founded more 
on Uw9 of thought and language. 

We must endeavor to furnish 9t least an outline of the physi- 
ology of speech, in reference to the principles by which words 
are united into groups and phrases, and receive different inflex- 
ions and varying degrees of force, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the «xact meaning of eentences. 

It is obvious that Articulation ai;id Pronunciation, ought not 
to be classed with these topics. They concern words taken 
singly, and are not affected by the various relations of sentences^ 
or parts of sentences^ to each other. 

The Grouping of Words, we have indeed partially described, 
aaa physiological law producing one of thegeqeral habits of 
all utteruioe, but have reserved its more ^scientific and accurate 
description for this part of our volume. There will be no prac- 
tical inconvenience however, from the slight repetition which 
tbua becomes unavoidable. 

Emphasis has been considered merely in refertoce to the 
general mental and pl^sical exertion by which it is ejected. It 
remains to point out the principal relations of thought which 
make it necessary. 
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Rhythm is one of those general habits of utterance which 
are entirely independent of the meaninjr of the lan^aage ; it 
has therefore been appropriately placed in the preceding part 
Yet as it varies somewhat, according to the peculiar sentiment 
and expression of what is read or spoken, some further notice 
will be taken of it in part third. 

Cadences, which have been already treated of, hare a fow 
Tariations, which produce a greater or less completeness of 
separation between the end of one sentence and the beginning 
of the next, and accordingly will receive «ome farther consider- 
ation in respect to this point, under the head of Inflexion. 

The topics, then, which properly belong to this part of oar 
treatise, are — 

1st. Grouping, which is of two kinds ; one, that of single 
words into Groups of Words ; the otiier, that of Groups of 
Words into Phrases of Utterance. 

2. Inflexions. 

3. Emphasb. 

4. Transition between paragraphs. 

But before proceeding to treat specifically of these subjects, it 
is necessary to premise some observations on the connexion be- 
tween elocutbn, and the established sciences of grammar and 
rhetoric, as well as the laws of reasoning. 

The laws which it is now our province to investigate, are 
Kke those in the first part of our treatise, pkpswkfgical ; and 
though they have a general connection with those of grammar, 
rhetoric and logic, they cannot entirely coincide with them. 
Unless the reader or speaker is actuated, either conscioudy or inK> 
consciously, by a part at teastof the laws of these three sciences, 
there can be no delivery that is any thing more than ft mere an« 
meaning articulation of words. Yet though these sciences treat 
of the relations of language and of thought, neither of them makee 
any provision for the pauses, and the various modulatbns of 
voice, by which the distinctions which they recognize are to be 
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exhSkked to the ear. Wbea we examine a written or printed 
seotence hj the ejre, in reference to its graramaiioal or rhet- 
orieal struetftre^ and to. the logical relattons of its ideas^-we 
nentally piace words in juxtapoi^tioii, which are separated from 
each other by intervening ones. |n doing thb, we are guided 
by princ^es of langoage and reasoning, and are assisted also 
bj^ marks of punctuation. So likewise, if we listen to the satne 
composition, delivered with an unvarying drawl, like that of a 
sCreet crier, we are not able to understand its meaning, except . 
by the same process carried on in our minds .as we listen. But 
if ihe tones of the delivery are those of free and animated con« 
versation, natnre has presided modifications of the voice, which 
explain to the listener, with inialitble certainty, all the grammat- 
ieal, rhetorical and k)gk^al distinctions which he must himself 
make, when he endeavors to understand the meaning of sen- 
tences, either in silent reading, or while listening to a senseless 
style of utterance. The description of these provisions of na- 
tme, is the provkice of ek>cution. 

Every scientific explanatory distinction, is not however neces- 
sary fer iiiteUigibility in ordinary circumstances ; and though 
we bdieve it will be found, on thorough investigation, that they 
are all provided for in. the laws of utterance, yet the mind re^ 
lieves both itselfand the body of unnecessary labor, by empk^ 
ing no more resources of the voice than are necessary and con- 
veai^at in partiotilar circumstances. The same abridgment 
attd carelessness are tolmmted in regard to language. No good 
style employs every word that is grammi^icaUy tmd logicaBy 
aidnismble m refere»oe to the ideas and feelings which the 
writer intends to convey. - 

Accordingly it is not our plan to exhaust the subject of the 
variations of the voice by enumerating and describing them all.- 
On the contrary, we shall endeavor to confine ourselves within 
the limits of practical utility. At the same thne, while we shall 
aim to consi^r elocuticm in its natural connection with establiaih- 

17 
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ed sdeQcea, Mfiecitlly tbal of grammar, let not Ibe atudeot appiio* 
bend tbat it will tbtts be rendered more abstruse and diffienit 
Instead of becoming more diffieuk, it will be rendered easier. 

The grammatioal prkioipks wbiob babitually guide our 
minds in correct reading or speaking, are likewise our insttoo- • 
tire guides in conrersation. They are natural kws of ssental 
action, whiob prompt the utterance of the ohild and the maii> 
the educated and the illiteratew So far as the mind.is oonceriH 
.ed, the very act of reading or speaking consists, as has been 
mentioned in the preface, in transferring to itself written or 
printed words, or those which have been laboriously sdeoted for 
extemporaneous delivery, in the condition of ideas not con^teteijr 
clothed in language, so that their utterance shall spring from 
those natural impulses by which we express ideas in articulate 
words and inseparably associated tones. In fewer words, the 
mind is to be brought into the same situation, so far aa tj^e rer 
lations of thought are concerned, as that of confersation* If« 
however, the style of a composition is more eomplicaied and 
intricate than that which the reader or speaker, vi^ould himaelf 
employ, the difficulties of delivery ave really those of readily 
apprehending the grammar, rhetoric and logic, of ail hot tine 
simplest passages. A teacher of reading in a sehool, is in hei 
occupied principally in familiarising imraature and feeble miads, 
with snch uncommon eml difficult forms of ceastruotion, aenro 
employed by none but men of superior depth and range of mfl^dy 
and which are never heard in the domestio circle^ Thie is ia- 
deed the moat important of the ben^ts which resuli from tUb 
bcanch of instruction in^ schools. By oaeana of it, thai oiikiv%*> 
tion. of mind is attained, which qualifies Ibr undecMAdmg and 
cppreciatmg the moat elevated compositions, and wiikh canoih- 
erwiae be eoquired, only by a kbocious study of k9giia8P,er by- 
ft long and varied oQuirse of reediug. 

The writer requests permia^n to insert an a^^oount of tte 
foUowifig experiment. Beliemg that die miuda even of you^ 



children, may readily be ta»f bt to $p{irebend the iiiost mimo- 
eustonaed forms of copsU'uctioD, if familiarized with ^m 
through the medium of their af^propriate tones of atteranoe, he 
took a class of about twelve little boys in a common school, whose 
average age was not far from ten years, and drilled them for some 
time, in reading the whole*of the episdes to Hie ^besians and 
PhilippiatM ; books which are more diAcuh of comprehension, so 
far as their style is concerned, than any others of the sacred ^- 
nme. He then requested a scholar dittingui^ied for the abil^y 
with which he had commented^n a vohune of Greek Hteratore, to 
hear the boya road. Tlw gentleman^ was deeply interested, and 
himself altered upon a ttrntlarcoarseof mental discipline. When 
Itstening to these children, it was easy to perceire the reas^msof 
the occasional mistakes whielrthey made. Such errors gener- 
^y reenlted f^om connected ideaci being separated by interven- 
ing pttBsag es of such length, that the rai^ of the child forgot 
what at so considerable a distance had ^ceded, and read ideas 
- as separate, which require to be joined together. Many of the 
eiQuaapleB which we shall insert in this part of the present vol- 
nme, are passages written in periods of extreme length, and fe- 
qnire some degree of mental cultivation for their snec^nfol 
management in delivery. This euldvation in reference to a|>- 
prefaending the meaning and force of dfficult passages, can be 
inftllibly ac^ubed, by no other means than the study of laa^ 
goage in some cme of the customary modes. Although cfaMdren 
' must be taught by mere example and thr^gh the meditnn of 
sympttdiy with the mind of the teacher, yet a work for act&de- 
flftfea and colleges ought to proceed on higher grounds. We 
shall therefore lay down no principle founded on the mere taste 
and judgmem of an elocutionist, but shall state all the laws of 
reading in coincidence withloMwledge derived from established 
branches of study. This plan will, as we have just said, be 
found as much more ea^ and agreeable, as it is more ph^ 
sopiiioal> and in accordance with regular scholarship. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GROUPS AND PHRASES. 

In this chapter we shall present a general tGcouiit of ihe 
principles upon which ientenoes are divided, in readin^r, into 
portions which are 8ep««ted hjr pauses. The principles of 
pauses for the exposition of thoCight» are efidently the same as 
those for dividing sentences into groups and phrases. It will 
be necessary likewise, to make some remarks upon punctuatioiiu 

The common directions in books of eiocutbn, fer subdivi- 
ding sentences by pauses, are so loose, and yet so difficult of 
ready application, that teachers, we believe, generally recooa- 
mend their pupils to guide themselves sdely by the instincts of 
the ear. Yet as even young children find it natural andeai^ 
to read sentences in small portions with appropriate pauses, it 
would seem that the principles by which their minds are acta- 
ally guided must necessarily be simple. The real difficulty in 
the common directions, seems to arise, not from the fact that 
they are founded on grammar, but from their application re- 
<|airing that sort of graramatical analysis which is called pars- 
ing. It is difficult, and indeed almost impossiUe, hv one ta 
carry on a process of parsing, during the gk>wing progress ef 
the mind which is necessary for animated delivery. Still, much 
of the instinctive analysis made by a reader, is in accordance 
with common grammatical principles. The most necessary 
of these we shall endeavor to explain. We hope the oc^i- 
sioQal employment of & few familiar terms of grammar, wiH 
not give a repulsive aspect to the i<^k>wing pages, especially as 
the examples^will be intelligible without any descriptk», mad 
Aeir practice will of itself, and without accompanying com- 
ment, form the desired habito of mind in delivery. In the pres- 
ent, as in the previous part of the vohime, all that is abaolutdijr 
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neeetsarj in the my of precept, ^91 be printed m t Iwger 
tjrpe, while sach portioiw will be efiil fewer thta heretofore^ 

It win be noticed, that dthoagh we refer to grammmioal 
prificiiHes for the purpose of expiaining the formation of groape 
and phrases, yet we nerer describe them as invarinbh^ eoinoi* 
ding with particular grammattcat combinatfons. In fact the 
eonnezcons and separations which are made among words in nat« 
«i*al utterance, need not be whollf of the same kind tbrougbont 
a seni#nee, as thoee which are made 1:^ grammar. When we 
wmlyse aaentenceof any length, on grammatical principles, 
w» are coptinaally <M^ed to consider the relations and con- 
nexions of words that are separated — often to a oonsideraUe 
dietittCtf-^^rom each other, by iaterveoing words. Btu in nt^ 
ternig the sentener, we must take the werds in the orderiif 
which thof occur. 

Netthrer can we be guided exelimrely by marks tf puneiue^ 
U^ howerer often, or^th wbatofer accuracy, these may be 
inserted. Aa we shall immediatdy proceed to explain, these 
marks are tfsed according lo -no ^xed and invariable rule. It 
is impossible that they should be, masmueh as their use is parify 
to indicate pauses for the voice, and partly to assist in expUhw 
mg the gi*smniattcid connexion of werds, in situations where 
no pauses are made in natut^d and conversational utterancei 
Even whcm inserted with the gfeatest admissible fieqoen^y 
di^ never indicate i^ the ckviuons in sentences where pausei 
aare naturally made^ The frequency and length of vocal pauses 
also, can never be reduced tn filed and uniform prBic^)]es, be* 
eavse they are always influenced in a greater or less degree, hf 
Uie style of delivery, in respect to cabn deliberation or eager 
excitement in pursuing a course of thought. 

Yet as it is a very prevalent mistake in school instraction, to 
regard the common marks of punctuation as intended soMy 
lor marking pauses of the voice, it wW be well to d^ote a few 
words to a consideratios of our modem system of Ewch mark*. 

17* 
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Tiie tneielHs enipl^ed ncrmidrkf eofnespofidiiig to oiu» of 
punottnUioD, and fimoe tbeir ifitcddoetioii by the moderni, the 
&fl^ieo for insertihi^ them has been constantly ^etaatiag. 
Authors generally leafo the business to the printers, ^ho exr 
hibii a better tact in using them; yet ne two of the hitter fellow 
precisely the same rules. A hundred years ago, semicolons^ 
and especially colons, were much oftener employed than^ at pro^ 
sent. The dash is of later ^adoption than the other marks, and 
has not yet been introduced to any great esUent, in puncinalrag 
the sacred Scriptures, or editions of the ancient classioft. 
Some edkors and printers, however, fliake an extremeljrrfrequ^EUt 
use of it, as a substitute for aU the others. It seems to be the 
great d^rence in constraetioB and arumg^nent between mi4- 
«rn and ancicait style, that hasfod to the adoption of the dadi w 
addition to the comma, semtcokxi, colon and>|>eriodi 'Kies*^ 
r^^ar marks ^ere first employed bt the Latin langnage, and 
have never been used for IhaGteek, for which a difierent s^ 
was invented. They may h&inserted on jiretty definite ^nd ni- 
variable principles in the former toi^ue, and likewise in poook 
peeitiotts in modem languages, when their style is arrimged a& 
ter the classic modeb. - . 

But whatever phtn be ^adopled for their* use; ib^ are lestt 
neoessary for the assistance of ^ rettery than is genially 
imi^ined. The^airaients did without theto, and the. modnEU 
make but little use of ^m in manuscript. .A letter of firi^ui- 
ship, c&refolly pointed as if for t^ press, would appem* pedan^ 
tic and'in bftd taste. It 4s laid down as an important rule of 
composkfon by Bliir, i^ver to imfier the construction of a sen-^ 
t^ee to depend on the absence or insertion of a mark of puno- 
tuati<m. The fashion of the present day, inclines to use as few 
of them in books as possit^, and to insert commas moie than 
formerly, in place of semicobns. The . ookm, 9m employed a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago, is now generally so* 
perseded by the period. In short, the whole sist of marks is in^ 



leaded to indicate a purt^iily of the gj^iamaiiail dirisioiis, und 
m rerj many oases^ oommas are iaserted io situatbos wbeF&a 
panee ie never made in the fitter^noe-of ordinary eonversatKHh 
As the latter foet is not getieraHy known, it may be usefol to 
imert a tingle example, although scarcely an extract is intro^ 
doced into our volume, which does not aff>rd instances. E. g. 
** The latest foreign news by the steamer is, that war has been 
declared in England/' In4his example the comma, by the in- 
lariaUe rule of printing, is placed between the copula is, and 
the conjunction thai. The rule admits of no ^bceptioas^ Yet 
in confetaation, the pause is invariably^ before is, instead of a& 
ter it The two^ words is «id thai are unaccented, and are 
grouped with whatever words immediately ibllew. If we paiiae 
afier if, the word becomes acceiited^ ^nirary to the genius of 
our tongue. In Latin, this would not perhaps be the case. 
The rkythm of that. language, like thai of the French, would 
scdfer est to rec^ve an accent* Is En^^isb, the divi3ioB of 
ihesen^ence is thus : ** The iMest foreign neyi^s by the steam- 
er is that war has been declared iui England," We have 
menlionad ^he comma afttM* is, ^s the only one in accordance 
with common custom. It is a league rule^ however, to insert 
ooe after the nominative, (i. e. the subject,) when this is long, 
though how long it must be, no one attempts to decide. Ac- 
cording to this precept, another comma might be introduced 
ia the above sentetice, viz. before- is, as weH as after it By 
ride, also, there, may be still an additional one after news; e. g. 
''The latest foreign news, by the steamer, i3, that vFar has been 
declared in England.'' Conversatiom^l utterance, however^ 
will always group is with that, leaving a pause at the end of 
the sul^t ; and if ihe circumstance ** by the steamer-' is made 
important, v^ilt separate it from the preceding member likewise 
by a pause : e. g. '' The latest foreign news by the steam^ 

ec b that war has been declared in England." 
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The mind of a reader, tfaea, m^ neike ^ the marks of 
panetttation, and uae their assistaaoe ia reference to a quick 
apprehension of the grammatical •tractore of sealences; or— 
what is the same^thing — may emploj ^em as aids in catching 
the meaning of a passage, at an instantaneous glmceof the 
eye. No reader must however take them as invariable guides 
for vocal pausing. 

Dismissing therefore all furtiier consideration of the common 
marks of punctuation, it remains for us to inve^gate the a<^tt* 
al connexions and separations of words that take place in utter* 
ance, and the consequent pauses that are needed; Thir sub* 
ject will be considered under the headsof<j^roupsof Utterance, 
and Phrases of Utterance. 

The kfigths of the dfffermit pauses that separate groups and 
phrases, can be reduced fo no* unvarying principtes, except 
when they are determined by the rhythm. NetUier does any 
difficulty ever occur \tk reference to this pcuttt- Phnffies are 
naturally separated by kmger pauses than groups* Qh>tfps ef 
tnore than one accetit, or compound groups, as they will be 
called, are often subdivkkd for mere convenience of >breatb. 
The absolute length of any particular pause, perpetually varies 
in accordance with the i^wness of the delivery, or the demands 
of the rhythm ; and in n^peet ta these, the natural instmcts of 
the ear and voice are inftdlibie guides. 

The sigmfitance of a pause d6es not often depend on the 
degree of its length, but is determined by the inflexion and 
|M*oli)ngation of tone on the word that immediately precedes it. 
In speaking, the attitude, look and geaime, likewise, are es* 
sential to the significance of a pause. 

The m^^agement of the breath, tbou^ connected with the 
length of pauses, is not absolutely dependent on them, as has 
been already mentioned on page 52. Vide aiso, pp. 59, 101, 
106, 107, 108. 
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FRtNCIFtJUl OF HftOOPIlfO. - 

AmoDg our practical directionSj we efijoio as the most impor- 
tant precept for mana^iog the mind iadeliverji ''to think in- 
tensely while speakii^n^.'' It will be necessa^:/ therefore, to in- 
Yeetigate in. this place so.nmch of the action of the mind in 
thinking^ as immediatelj influences the voice in utterance. It 
belongs tp elocution as a branch of physiology, to describe the 
joint action of the mental as well as the ?oeal impulses^ which 
produce the varying modifications of the voice that occur in the 
utterance of thought and feeling. 

Though the first impulses from which thought and reasoning 
spring, do not exist in the form of words, yet these immediately 
follow; and whatever may in some cases be possible, it is uxi- 
questionabte that we ordinarily think by means of words. 
Words however^ take in th^ mind the finms, not of written but 
of spokeji language.* Even in silent thought, the words which 
we employ are imagined as sounds. More especially in uttered 
thought, words are sounds e^cpressed by articulation, apd have 
as necessary accompani,ments the various modifications of the 
vpice which we are investigating. 

From the account given in the second chapter of Genesis, 
and from the earliest efforts of children in learning to tal^^it 
would seem that the ^rst act of speech is to articulate names of 
things ; that is, to employ nouns as, the first elements of lan- 
guage. Some, however, have pupposed that verbs must, in the 
history of langu^„ be of earlier origin than noiins. It will not 

* Wben we learn a language, whbout s.tudykig the pronunciation, we 
still associate some sort of sound with the written characters. If, as in 
the case of Chinese characters or Egyptian hieroglyphics, we know 
nothing abont their sound, we stilt associate with them words or 
phrases which eipress their meaning in our own tongue. We pro- 
HMHiM the wrtlten characters by meass of our own language. 
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be necessary for our purpose to adopt eitlier opinioQ to the ex- 
dusion of the other; It » oertaioijt the earliest eflbrt to all 
speech, to make use of words, which by themselves convey 
ideas. These words are nouns (induding adjectives) «nd verbe. 

If a noun or verb consists of several syllables, the unity with 
which the mind regards them collectively, is vocally expressed 
by means of a strong accent on one of the syllables, as described 
in the first part of this treatise. This strong effort on one syl- 
lable, causes the others, by the laws of muscular action, to haire 
a weaker utterance. 

The mind bemg more strongly interested in these words of 
primary importance, they are uttered with mofe force than those 
which convey no ideas by themselves, but which are merely 
subservient to the others. On account of this subserviency, 
secondary words of speech are united; in the view which the 
mind takes' of them, to the primary ones. This union is repre- 
sented by the voice, through the medium of such a ck>se junc- 
tion as admits of no pause between them. The actual u>ords of 
uttertmee are what we have called groups, and are bflen com- 
pounded of a primary word, and one or more of these secondary 
ones which have no meaning except in union with the primary. 

The law of repeated muscular action also, being that of an 
alternation of stronger and weaker efforts, secondary ¥W)rds are 
uttered in the weaker action. Thus, as they are weaker, and 
also united to the stronger primary ones, we have a succession 
of groups, each of which has a single strongly accented syllable, 
and is separated from those which precede and follow, by some 
degree of pause, L e. by a break in the continuity of articula* 
tion. 

We have thus, by a strictly scientific investigation, demon- 
strated the doctrine of the grouping of speech, which we had 
before explained and illustrated in a general and popular way. 

We formerly mentioned however, that numerous exoeiptions og- 
cur to the law,hy which the secondary parts of speech aieo ilh er 



nanmj^UMo and wifteo^nt^d woek, or, if poljcQ^biCy ftre ao- 
ceoted nfdth leaa force^ aod uisepaitJ^jr coBnected^ by grottpiog^ 
wHh nouns or verbs. It is necessary to notice these exceptions 
more otrefully. 

Ordinary speech is always in a considerable degree eUiptical 
and abridged. It is oRen also irregular in respect to the naost 
lof^tcal arrangement of its words. But if speech be made per- 
fect, by supplying words for erery idea, and relalion of thought^, 
the law which we have just described will be invariably ob^ 
served. The more complete and regular the style of a written 
compoaitioii, the more simple are the laws of its elocution. 

In many mnes however, this « natural grouping is brol^n in 
upon, for no other reason than simple physical convenience of 
utterance. Take for instance such a phrase as. The WAiher^- 
ii cfoad^^ we have two grotipsof easy utterance. Lengthen 
the last group by a monosyllabic adverb, and it still wiU have 
hut one flitrong accent, e. g. The weuther — 1> quite dxmdy. Bui 
if the<iualifjfing adverb is a polysyllabic word, and of codsider^ 
able length, it w^l require an accent on one- of its syllables to 
give the word a unity, e. g. The weather — is extr^^'dtHorify 
cloudy. Now if we utter this last sentence with particular care 
in reference to making ourselves understood, the accent which 
we shall give to the syllable or, will be less str^g than that on • 
the OM ef cJotM^, and by taking breath beforehand,, the two 
words wiH be uttered at ooe impulse, and be closely connected. 
They will thus form no exception to the law of groupii^ Bui- 
if the mind b in- a more careless state, and we sufier onrselves 
to be infloenoed by -mere bodily convenience, the accent on ^ 
adverb exiraordinarify,.xn%y become equally strong with that 
on the adjective ckwfy, and the two words may be dissevered 
from each other by a pause for convenience of respiration, or for 
rest on the pArt of the organs of speech. 

. So too, the adverh may be emphatic,~in which case it wiU he 
uttered with peculiar force and energy. In the case however, 
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of emphatic ferce on the aecondvrjr parts of «p«e(^;it is not m 
fact the or<]iDary accent of ooans and Verbs, by which they are 
made proorinenl. Instead of receiving this, they take on that 
higher energy, which on all words alike, distinguishes accent 
from emphasis. This wiU be considered in a subsequent 
chapter. 

It was also mentioned in part first, that these secondary words 
may be divided from those with which they group, by intervening 
words. E.'g. Thew^Rther — is extni6rdmarify — and disagree'' 
My — cloudy. Or, like weather — is Uhdi.f — eztradrdinarily 
ehudy. It will readily however be perceived, that these casea 
form no true exceptions to the doctrines just stated, respecting 
the different strength of the two classes of accent. 

These last examples are likewise very instructive, in refer- 
ence to the way in which woriis are united into groups. In the 
latter, ia-^Uty interrupts the connexion between is and the sub- 
sequent words. This interruption ^^auses is to be united with 
it, so that t5 te'd&y heccfmes in utterance, a polysyllabic word. 
The principle by which this takes place, is simply one of con« 
venience of enunciative effort, and has little reference to the 
meaning. Being unaccented, a pause cannot be made after it 
without causing it to receive an accent But m the mean time, 
as to-day is an intervening circumstance, it is separated fipom 
the following words by a pause ; and ft single pause answers th^ 
purpose as fully as if the circumstance were preceded as weU 
as fi>Uowed by one. So too, in the other example, the two ad- 
verbs extraordinarily and disagreeably are separated by a pauae 
from each other, while the latter is separated from the adjective 
ckudy, by the same means. The result is, that both alike are 
shown to qualify the adjective, while at the same time nne ad* 
verb does not qualify the other. Both these objects tfe effiso- 
tually accomplished, although for convenienee of utterance, is 
is inseparaMy united to the first adverb, while aiid is in equally 
close union with the second. 
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The law of grouping, then, is the fbUowiog. 

Words are of tw6 classes ; nouns and verbs, which 
are strongly accented ; and other parts of speech, which 
are weakly accented. 

Words with no accent, or with a weak one, are if pos- 
sible, united to accented words, according to their con- 
nexion in meaning. 

But if they are separated by intervening words, they 
are united to the first subsequent word that has an ac- 
cent. 

Articles and adjectives must be united to nouns ; ad- 
verbs to verbs ; auxiliary verbs to their principals ; pro- 
nouns to verbs, (as nomiuative or objective cases;) a 
preposition to a word which it connects ; and a con- 
junction to one of the two words which it connects, or 
to the first accented word of the phrase to which it be- 
longs. 

Adjectives generally receive an accent equally strong 
with that upon nouns. If but a single adjective quali- 
fies a noun, it cannot (unless for emphasis) be separated 
from it by a pause. When an adjective intervenes be- 
tween an unaccented word and the noun to which it 
belongs, the unaccented word groups with the adjective. 

In the Utter case, they all form one group, so far as a pause 
of meaning is concerned. In rhythm, they often form two 
groups, because they have two strong accents. 

In the following examples, the parts of speech in each group 
are indicated by abbreviations placed over the words. 

pr. auac v. v. ad. pr. n. con. n. prep. n. 

They have untted every rank and descrtption of men, 

prep. art. n. prep. adj. pr. n. 

by the pressure of thts subject 

18 
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The next example is the same seateqce^ with the pxcepdon 
that the last group is divided into three, hy the insertion of two 
adjectives. The separation of the two adjectives from each 
other, shows that both belong to the same noun. 

They have united every rank, and descriptbn of men^ 

prep. adj. pr. ad. con. ad* n. 

by the pressure of this grand and momentous subject 

We will continue the same passage, and divide the words 
mto the smallest allowable groups. For convenience of print- 
ing, we shall be compelled to divide the second phrase into 
three parts, and the last into two. This division, however, wiH 
be made by the voice, if the speaking is very s^ow and strong. 

con. pr. V. pr. 

And I tell them, 

pr. aint-Y. v. 

they will aee 

ad. pr. ad., con. ad. n. 

every honest and independent man 

prep. n. 

in /reland, 

V. prep. pr. n. 

rally round her constitution, 

con. Y. ad. pr. n. 

and merge every consideration, 

prep. pr. n. 

in his opposttton 

prep. ad. pr. ad. con. ad. n. 

to this ungenerous and odious measure. 

These examples will be abundantly sufficient for illustrating 
the grammatical principles of grouping. We have taken pains 
to select such as admit of short groups, and such as have pauses 
of meaning between them. In some of the examples for prac- 
tice which we have already furnished, and in m^ny of thos^ 
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which weshaD hereafter present, much longer groups wilt be 
found. Groups of extreme length are indeed always divided, 
in the slowest and strongest speaking, into such small portions 
as we have now presented. When we do not so divide them/ 
it is because rapid or very glowing delivery would be injured 
by thus breaking the close connexion. It must be remembered, 
however, that when two groups are united, though no absolute 
pause, or total cessation of sound may perhaps occur, yet the 
regular articulating and rhythmical pauses must come in. 
For the description of these, the student is requested to turn 
back before leaving this section, to p. 138, in the chapter on 
rhythm: In this part of our treatise we shall indicate mere ar- 
ticulating atid rhythmical pauses, by a hyphen placed in a 
wider space between the words. ' 

To the statement that nouns and verbs take the strong a<^ 
cent, there are certain exceptions, which need to be nbtieed. 
Many monosyllabic verbs of the most common occurrence, in 
very frequent instances, and especially in familiar and rapid 
delivery, take the weak accent. The same is also true of a few 
which have two syllables. These verbs are such as see, know^ 
come, gOf make, bring, put, seem, think, deem, &c. — also, 6e- 
ceme, suppose, appear, and others. A few nouns likewise are 
often used in the same way. The principal are man and men. 
The first two phrases of our last example afford instances of this 
principle in reference to the verb see, and the noun man. We 
will reprint them with the grouping of rapid delivery. 

And I /e2; them 

\ 

they wiH see every honest and indepmdent man in Ireland^ 

But when gro^ipa are made of such length, the speaker's ar- 
ticulation is apt to be indistinct, unless he has well established 
habits of accuracy in respect both of articulation and rhythm. 
If, <m the other hand, his habits in these respects are of the 
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most perfect kind, the whole of this second phrase may be ui* 
t^red with merely two articulating or rhythmical pauses and 
at one impulse of the voice. This may eren be done without a 
hurried degree, of rapidity. In impassioned argument or sen- 
timent, such fusing of the groups, when executed with perfect 
distinctness, often produces a glowing and captivating, effect. 

As we shall explain, in a subsequent section, strong emphasis 
sometimes in glowing or vehement delivery, fuses groups to^ 
gether and makes them very k>ng. 

In the following example, the word defendant is used like a 
pronoun, and indeed the pron. he^ might with propriety be sub- 
stituted for it In the same example we have likewise the verbs 
forced and become, uttered with a. weak accent, on account of 
the strong emphasis which follows each* 

\ 
Yes, gentlemen, ^ 

\ 

the defendant has forced the press, 

\ 

to become the disturber - of domestic quiet. 

Groups that are grammatically subdivided by an articulatinjg 
pause, we shall call compound groups. We shall distinguish 
them in the mode of printing, by employing a hyphen placed in 
a somewhat wider space. 

PHRASES OP UTTERANCE. 

We have seen that words are united into groups by two prin- 
ciples. First, they may be so essentially connected in gram- 
mar, that without such union each word of the group, except 
the accented one, would be destitute of meaning. Secondly, 
when such union is prevented by an intervening word or words, 
unaccented words are united to the first subsequent one that has 
an accent — this union being not grammatical, but rhythmical. 

It has also been seen 4hat ^oups may be compounded, so 
that a considerable number of words are uttered with one im- 
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poise of the mind aod Toiee; as if iksj were on^ extmmekj 
long word ; the Wkole colleetk>ii hnvin^ a unitf giren to it, bj 
the ardor of the mind ia setting forth the relation^ of thought 

On |NriDctple& precisely similar, the union of groups forma 
pbrases of utterance. The former being so far as frtlerance 
ia concerned the words of dtsoourae, their xinion into grammal- 
ical <)lauae8 forms phrases, which being considered each as a 
whole, mrn ntfered with one eontinnous act The reascm for 
using the term phrase, instoid of giving ^em the same appe^ 
Iplion which thej receive in grammar, is, that although a clause 
18 always a grammatical whole, yet in deliTery it may often be 
divided into two or more parts, for the sake of dwelling on each 
with a mora earnest enforcement of its importance. 

We apply the term phrase, then, to such a portion of a aen- 
lence as is delivered with one earnest look, attitude and ges- 
iare, aad with that tone of continuity in the voice which ^ie- 
presses Jl short course of thought, and one of such a kind, that 
the mind pr^aresforits utterance beforehand, and rests mo- 
mentarily after it ^ 

If the style of a discourse be fodtless, and the delivery not 
only rapid and familiar, but without force or earaestaess, the 
phraaes of utterance will invariably coincide with the grammat* 
ical clanses of the periods. No matter how long these may be, 
each win* be uttered with one contimied progress of the voice. 
An instinctive effort will likewise be made to utter each during 
a single expiration. If breath be taken in the course of one 
of them, it will be done so quickly, that the reader or speaker 
will be unconscious of the act 

It is this natural effort to read a clause at a breath, for the 
sake of exhibiting the meaning, that causes unskillful persons to 
complain generally of long periods as being fatiguing to read. 
€k>leridge, when ridiculing the fashion prevalent in the latter 
part of the last century, for writing in very short periods, speaks 
of auch styles of composition as being calculated for short-wit- 

18* 
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ted u^Iteets and tsthoiatjc hings. Uoprac^sed readers, ibr 
the same reason, tDdiiie to read lo&f dauses and sentences 
Ikster than short ones. 

One of the earliest thin^ lo be learned in reading or speak* 
ing, is to acqaire the power of keeping the unity of dattses 
clearly and steadily present to the mind, while at the same tiaie 
the physical act of delivery is rendered deliberate and easy, by 
pauses of such length and frequency, as prevent any degree of 
hurry or fatigue. It requires, however, considerable cnental 
discipline, and at Jeast some experience m delivery, to manai^e 
a composition written in a difl&ise style and in periods of great 
length, in such a way that the sense shall be exhibited with 
perfect clearness, while at the sai9e time the elocution sh^dl be 
as deliberately slow and impressive as if the sentences werQ ve- 
ry short, and each with n full cadence at the end. Y^tfais 
skill must be accj^ired, and its aequisttion n not so difficult as 
would at first be supposed. 

It is easy to acquive it, because nothmg more is needed^ than 
to practise in reference to written composition, what every one 
exhibits in conversation ; it being as essential to the very na- 
ture of language, as is the articulation of single words^ The 
principles which (brm clauses wre few and simple, and are ex- 
emplified by childrea as perfectly as by men of the most com- 
prehensive intellects. Each clause generally begins with some 
connecting word, which at once indicates the grammatical air- 
irangement that is to fblbw. The mind of the reader sets out 
at the beginning of the clause, with a clear apprehension of 
what will be the subsequent construction ; which construction 
continues till the end of the clause. Independent of punctua- 
tion, the end is shown by the very fact, that not until arriving 
at it, do the words of the clause form a complete construction. 
The next clause then begins with a similar warning to the mind, 
and so on throughout the whole course of the period. In this 
way, there is no real necessity — at leas't in the case of a well 
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arranged 9iyle — for the mcKtems; anj more tbiui for the luiciems, 
ta depend OB marks of punctuation. Neither is it necessary, 
as onpractised readers so often suppose, to read over the sen- 
tence beforehand, or to keep th&eye several words in advance 
of those which the voice is actually utterkig. The construct 
Uon of a sentence is always grosdy incorrect, when in reading 
H, the mind is taken by surprise at the end, and finds the mark 
ibr a period when it had not anticipated one, or some grammat- 
ical arrangement different from what the previous part of the 
sentence had led the reader to expect 

We have said that the mnui is guided in anticipating the 
construction, by particular words (in most cases those which 
are called in grammar connectives,, sueh^ as conjunctions and 
r^attves) at the b^inning of each clause. Often, however, tl 
is not so much any particular word, as a very plain 4nd obvious 
grammatical arrangement, which, even for the feeblest mind% 
needs no indicating word. This is the case with the great pri« 
mary division of all sentences into subject and predicate* The 
nominative independent with a participle, or case absdute, as 
it b more pr(^>erly called, is also another instance, of perpetual 
occurrence. 

This general description of the manner in which the mind 
is infallibly guided in reading at sight, we have in most cases 
fiiund sufficient hr practical purposes, when perpetually illus- 
trated by the voice of the tes^cher. But in a work like the pre- 
sent, tlie most common and important, at least, of the gram* 
matical forms of clauses and phrases, ought to be enumerated 
and illustrated by examples. This we shall proceed to do. 
We must first, however, consider the question, what constitutes 
the distinction between a phrase and a group. 

Though as already mentioned, it is natural to endeavor to 
read the whole of any one clause, no matter what may be its 
length, with a single continuous effort of the mind and voice, 
yet convenience of utterance oflen requires them to be divided. 
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Slowness and earnestness of delhrery, likewise, wiH cause the 
mind to dwell upon the parts of a subdivided phrase, vnth a to* 
taJ absorption ibr the time in the feeling of the importance of 
each — such an absorptbn as causes h, momentarily at least, to 
forget every part of the discourse except the portion that it ig 
ottering. In correqxHidence with this state of ^ mind, an 
entire and complete eflbrt of voice, breath, al^tode and gesture, 
will be expended sokly on tlus shorter poruon. A single group 
may thus become an entire phrase. 

We find therefore, that the laws according to which short 
grammatbal collections of words are to be considered phrases 
rather than groups, are not definite and inTariable ; depending 
as tliey do, on the degree c^ downess and earnestness of the 
whole delivery, which are qu^^^es incapable of being reduced 
to precise rules. . The diirtiaetfion is a physiological and notm 
grammatical on^* 

In some of the examples hitherto given, phrases haire bemi 
subdivided for no other reason than the necessity of accommo** 
datmg them to the width of a. duodecimo page, fn the present 
chapter, whenever a grammatical clause, strtcdy makes one 
phrase, yet on account of its length requires to he subdivided, 
the several phrases wOl be inclosed by a bracket . As a con- 
clusion, from the above remarks, 'we may cbfine a phrase of ul- 
terance as folbws. 

A phrase of utterance is an entire gramnaatical clause 
of a sentence, or such a portion of a clause as is uttered 
in a singly prolonged act of delivery. 

A phrase may consist of a single group of words, or 
be made up of two or more such groups. 

* The case is similar in regard to the question, what length is allowa- 
ble for an entire line or verse in poetry ? Even Hermann, after all his 
imtnense labor to reduce the laws of meter to a science, has not been 
able, in answer to this question, to refer to any nadre exact staiidafd 
than the natural length of an expiration in breatfaing . 



The pauses and inflexions of the voice at the ends of 
phrases, separate them distinctly and definitely from 
each other. 

Each phrase has also throughout its whole course, its 
own appropriate and peculiar style of vocal modulation. 

When phrases are made up of distinct groups, the in- 
terruptions of vocal continuity which separate the groups 
from each other, are not as strongly marked as those 
which occur at .the end of phrases. 

The actual pauses, or total cessations of sound, which 
take place between groups, may always in rapid deliv- 
ery be omitted, or changed into mere articulating and 
rhythmical pauses. 

Subdivided clauses, may in the same way be united 
into a single phrase, by a change in the style of delivery. 
But as long as the delivery continues in the sanie style, 
phrases must never be united together, though it is al- 
lowable to do so in the case of groups. 

A correct delivery of phrases depends on care and in- 
tentional effort of the mind, at the time of uttering the 
phrase. 

But grouping is a general habit in delivery, which re- 
quires no particular care after the habit is formed. 

The mind of a reader or speaker, is guided in divid- 
ing sentences into phrases, by plain and obvious gram- 
matical constructions, the neglect to observe which, 
would prevent the sentence from conveying any mean- 
ing. 

At the beginning of most phrases, a warning is also 
given by the occurrence of some word, which indicates 
that a new phrase is coming, and likewise shows what 
will be its construction. Whenever no such warning 
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word occurs, the construction is always (if the style be 
Correct) so obvious as to need none. 

We now proceed to describe aad exemplify the most com- 
mon and important grammatical constructions which charac- 
terize clauses, and which guide readers and speakers, in pro- 
ceeding by successive steps of phrases of utterance. 

The first and most common, is the fundamental one 
of subject and predicate. 

This has been abundandy exemplified in the first part of the 
▼«Iame, £» the purpose of simplifying the general explanation 
of Emphasis. Instead of furnishing additicmal examples in this 
place, it will be better to refer back to pp. 109 to 112, where 
the divisions are exclusively in accordance with this distinction. 
In most of those examples^ each subject and each predicate 
fi>rms a phrase by itself Sometimes however, the subject ia 
merely a prcmoun, in which case it is grouped with the first ac- 
cented word of the predicate, and the whole forms a phrase. 
On p. 112, are examples of subj. and pred., being equally em- 
phatic, and when each b short, the sentence is printed in one 
line. Such lines however, are strictly composed of two phrases. 
Yet if the subject does not form a phrase by itself, it always 
constitutes a distinct group, unless it is a pronoun, or a repeated 
noun used as a pronoun. An example of the last case has been 
lately furnished in the section on grouping, at p. 204. 

The question whether the pause between the subject 
and predicate is^ sufficient to constitute them distinct 
phrases, of course depends on either the length or the 
importance of the one or the other. 

If the subject is very long, or is emphatic, it forms a 
distinct phrase. The same principle applies to the 
predicate. 



The £^4 two lioeftoa p. 110^ wiQ make one long {^irase, or 
will be divided into two, according to the degree of deliberate 
force and earnestness of the delivery. The remainder of the 
extract furnishes two instances of short predicates, which will 
in a similar manner be uttered in the same phrase with tfaenr 
subjects, unless the delivery be very slow. In this way, the 
whole extract may be uttered in six phrases, as there presented, 
or, more rapidly, in three. 

The division between these two essential parts of every sen- 
lenoe may exist under forms ci construction different from the 
common one to which we have just referred, and with various 
connecting words. Yet these differences are attended with no 
difficulty in regard to immediate apprehension. We w31 illns- 
trate the following cases. 

It frequently happens that the predicate clause of a 
sentence has the pronoun it fbr its immediate subject^ 
while the true subject follows in a succeeding clause. 

In most fiuch cases the second clause either begins with the 
conjunction that,^ or commences with an infinitive mood. In 
the following example, the second and third phrases are sub^^cts 
commencing with that. 

I Let it be once understood, 

{ that your government may be one thing, 

( and their privileges another ; 

[tion. 
that these two things may exist - without any mutual relar 



{ 



* We eall the word tAa< a conjunction in ihtk and other such caile»,ia 
Accordance with ordinary school grammar. So throughout the whole 
-work, we employ none but the moit common grammatical terms. Pred- 
icate instead of attributOi is now established in schools. 
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In the followtog example, the first phrtse 10 a suspending 
clause; the second is the predicate, and the third and fourth 
are subject clauses, commencing with the infiniti?e mood. 

/ Had Cromwell's ambition 

t been of an impure, or selfish kind, 

< it would have been easy ibr him, 

. [large scale, 

I to plunge hb country into continental hostHitiesi on « 

{ and to dazzle the restless factions - which he ruled, 

( by the splendor - of his rictofies. 

Macavlay. 

{[by crimes. 
Does it become Uie duellist, whose life is measured out 

/* to be extreme to mark, and punctilious to resent, 

I whatever is amiss in others t 

Suspending clauses are among the most comnaon 
forms of phrases. They take two forms ; either that of 
the case absolute with a participle ; or that of clauses be* 
ginning with suspending conjunctions or adverbs, such 
as t/J although, when, while, notwithstanding, as long as^ 
and numerous others. 

These clauses often require to be subdivided according to 
the distinctions of subject and predicate, circumstance, and 
other principles by which whole sentences are divided. When 
they are long, their very length often produces a rhetorical ef> 
feet of giving great animation and force; a striking instance of 
which may be observed in the extract on p. 46, beginning with 
" instead of a long and bloody war," d&c. 



The following example exhibits a clause formed by the case 
absolute. Each of the phrases contains a subject and predicate 
of its own. 

The campaign being ended, 

the two - contending - armies retired - from the field. 

The next exhibits a clause introduced by a suspending ad- 
verb. It will be observed that the third phrase is the true sub- 
ject of the second, according to the principle we have last illus- 
trated. 

Until public opinion be propitiated, or satisfied, 

it is in vain for power, 

to talk either of triumphs or of repose. 

Webster. 

A very common principle in the formation of separate 
phrases, is that of a clause expressing a circumstance. 
Such generally begin with a preposition. 

The following passage consists of three sentences, each be- 
ginning with a circumstance taken out of the predicate and 
placed first. The next example is of the same construction. 
The phrases which consist of a circumstance, will be marked 
by the letter c, 

c. Under what other auspices than Christianity, 

have the lost - and subverted - liberties - of mankind, 

ia former ages, been reasserted ? 
c. By what zeal, but the warm zeal - of devoted Christians, 

have English liberties 

been redeemed and consecrated 7 
19 
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e. Under what other ^anctioBS, 

c. even in our own days, 

have liberty - and happiness 
r been extending - and spreading, 
I to the utmost corners of the earth ? 



Erskive. 



c. By doing - our several duties in our allotted stations, 
we are sure - that we are fulfilling the purposes - of our 

[existence. 
Erskine. 

The following sentence begins and ends with a phrase ex* 
pressing a circumstance. 

6. With such encouragement, 

how inexcusable is the negligence, 

which sufiers - the most interesting - and important • trotbs^ 

to seem heavy and dull, 

and fall ineffectual, to the ground, 

c. through mere sluggbhness in their delivery, 

Warb« 

In the following passage, the clauses of circumstance are of 
such frequent occurrence, as seriously to clog the flow of the 
whole. 

c From all these symptoms, 

Columbus was so confident of being near land, 
6. that, on the evening - of the eleventh - of October, 
c. afler public prayers - for success. 
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he Ordered the «aib to be furled, 

and striet watch to be kept, 

lest the ship should be driven ashore, in the night. 

G. Daring this interval - of suspense - and expectation, 

no man shut his eyes ;\ 

all kept upon deck, 

' gazing intently r . , ^ 

[the land, 

c ' towards that quarter where they expected - to discover • 

. which had so long - been the object - of their wishes. 
c. About two hoars - before midnight, 

Cdumbus, 
c. standing on the forecastle, 

observed a light, at a dbtance, 

and privately pointed it out to two of his people. 

Dr. Robertson. 

Note. — In giving the above illustrations of phrases formed by a cir- 
cumstance, it has been thought inexpedient to carry the analysis farther. 
Upon strict grammatical principles, every clause of this kind, i^ a part 
either of the general subject or predicate. In the last example, two of 
them belong to the subject, and the remainder to the predicate. If bow- 
ever, we distinguish with still more accuracy, the two which belong to 
the subject, beginning as they do with a participle, are not circumstan- 
ces, but are, in fact, qualifying clauses. 

Another grammatical principle of phrases, is that of 
clauses which express the object of an active verb. 

These mostly take two forms ; first, they begin with the oon^ 
junction Mfl^ ; ^ secondly, they commence with an infinitive 
mood. The examples will illustrate both kinds. 
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• 

In the followiDs; example, the second clause, begianmg with 
the coDJ. that, is the object of the active adverb say, in t)M first 
clause. 

For myself, I can trulj say, 
that, ailer my native land, 
I feel a tenderness and reverence 
for that of my fathers. 

In the next, the second, third and fourth clauses, beginning 
with the infinitive mood, are the objects of the active verb r«- 
quest, 

< Let me request you 

-j to rely on the plighted faith of your country, — 

"I to place a full confidence in the purity - and intentions - of 
*■ [Congress,— 

and to assure yourselves 

that they will adopt the most effectual measures - in their 

[power, 
to render ample justice to you, 

for your faithfiiL and meritorious services. 

In this last example, the second line of the fourth phrase, be» 
ginning with that, is another instance of the same principle, 
being the object o( assure in the preceding line. 

But without any different construction, long predicates are 
oflen subdivided into two phrases, on the principle of separating 
the object of the active verb. 

This must always be done when the objective case has a 
qualification appended to it by ii relative ; as in the following : 
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This reaaoniog exposes Uy scorn, 

every argument which would confband - in4.ictments - with 

[civil ttcUoas. 

In the Allowing sentence, there is an inrersion of the com* 
mon order of arrangement ; the first compound phrase, begin- 
ning with how, being the object of the active verbs of the two 
last phrases. 

It win be observed also, that in subdividing the compound 
phrase, the second line is the object of vindicate in the preced- 
ing one. The three lines within an inner bracket, are a com- 
pound circumstance, having the dif iston of subj. and pred. fbr 
the last two lines. 

How - any man can rationally - vindicate 

the publication - ofsuchabook - as Paine's, Age of Reason, 

in a country 

where the Christian religion, 

is the veryfaundaiim * of the law of ike Imd^ 

I am totally - at a loss to conceive, 

and have no wish - to discuss. 

Ekskine. 

Another common principle is that of apposition* This 
also will often be indicated by that as a conjunction. 

In the secohd phrase of the following example, we have the 
word c^danit as an object of the verb made. In apposition 
with it, we find the third, fourth and fifth compound phrases 
each beginning with that, 

19* 
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Three of the jurcnrs 

made solemn affidavit, ia court, 

that Uqmr had been conyeyed • ioto dieir box;\ 

that they had been brutally threatened, by some of their 

[fellow jurors, 
with capital prosecution^ 

. if they did not find the prisoner - guilty ; 
and that, under the impreasktt of thoso threats, 
iuid worn down by watching and intoxication, 
they had given a rerdict of guilty against him, 
though they believed Mm in their conscience, 

. to be innocent, 

CURRAN. 

In a rhetorical style, however, one of the most common modes 
of putting clauses in apposition, is that of repeating the same 
word and following it with a similar construction ; as is exempli- 
fied by the repetition o( all in the first two phrases of Uie follow- 
ing passage* 

The second phrase is subdivided by the two qualifications of 
the noun minds. The third, fourth and fiilh phrases are quali- 
fications of all, &/C., in the first phrase. The last two lines 
make separate phrases, for the sake of impressiveness in winding 
off the period. 

Thus you find all that is great, or wise, - or splendid, or il- 
[lustrious, amongst created beings, 

all the minds gifted beyond ordinary nature, 

if not inspired, by their Universal Author, for the advance- 
[ment - and dignity - of the world. 



{ 
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r Uioagfa difkled by dtatant ages, 

[ and by the clashing opinions distinguishing them - from 

[one another, 
yet joining, - as it ivere, in one si^Hme chorus, 

to celebrate - the truths - of Christianity ;\ 

and laying - upon its holy altars, 

the ne?er fading offerings of their immortal wisdom. 

Erskinc. 

A parallel amstruUion^ which is generally iodicated 
ia panctaatioQ by a dash, is occasionally a principle of 
phrases. 

The grammatioal arrangement may be that of apposition, 
either of subject or object ; or it may exhibit an ellipsis. Vide 
pp. 66,^57. 

The following shows an ellipsis in the last two phrases. 

The infidel has no conscience — 
no hope to cheer him — 
no punishment to dread. 
The next illustrates apposition. 
Upon this, and this only, 

that he believes there is a just and omnipotent God — 
an intelligent supreme Existence. 

In this example, the second phrase is in apposition with the 
first, and the third with the second. Vide pp. 56, 57. 

It will be noticed that many of our examples are fi-om Ers- 
kine, the most magnificent orator of the English bar. His 
style is an admirable illustration of the most natural construction 
of periods, ia glowing extemporaneous delivery. It is a total 
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mistake to imagine that free extemporaneous faking naturally 
runs in short periods. We wiH conclude the chapter with a 
splen^jid passage, which consists of a single sentence built up by 
successive phrases perpetuaBj varying in iengtb, and united by 
the simplest and most obvious constructions. 

At a time when the charges - against Mr. Has^higs 

were^ by the implied consent - of the Commons, 

in every hand, and on every table ; — 

when, by their managers, the lightning - of eloquence 

was incessantly consuming him, 

/ 
and (lashing • in the eyes <• of the puUic,*-^ 

when every man was, with perfect impunity, 
■aying, tod writing, and publishiiig, 

just what he pleased, 

/ 
of the supposed plunderer - and devastator - of nations; — 

r \ 

\\ would it have been criminal in Mr. Hastings - himself? 

^\ to have reminded - the public 

6^ that he was a native - of this free land, 

7 -I entitled - to the common protection - of her justice, 

r \ 

8<| and that he had a defence, inhisturn, to offer to them, \ 
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as aa aaikloCe to the unlimited and unpuoished pobon 

in circulation - against him. 

Erskine. 

In the abo?e, the commencement of each of the first three 
phrases is indicated hy the word ^hm, — at the beginning of the 
fourth, we instantly notice the discontinuance of the repetition 
of whtn^ and commence the interrogation-^he relation of the 
iifih clause to the fourth is indicated by the infinitive mood — * 
the relation of the sixth is shown by the conj. that — the seventh 
is in a constriiction of parallelism with the sixth ; erUitl^ agree- 
ing with native-^the relation of the eighth b indicated by its 
two conjunctions — ^tbe ninth is connected by a relative — ^the 
tenth by a conjunction. 

Guided by such connecting words and constructions at the 
beginning of each clause, the mind of a reader instinctively di* 
vides periods of every description into their constituent phrases 
of ttiteranoe. 



CHAPTER IL 

INFLEXIONS. 



In analyzing the mental acts which take place in utterance, 
we have found that after conceiving words, and employing them 
in groups, the next step is to proceed by phrases ; each of which 
forms the whole, or a constituent division of a grammatical 
clause. 

These phrases are the actual weapons, so to speak, by which, 
in d/elivery, we operate on the minds of auditors. Each con* 
veys a combination of ideas, or a brief course of thought, which 
possesses a true unity, and makes but a single impression on 
the mind. 
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Onmimadcallj comiderod, <belr relMbm i6 each otl^r are 
indicaiMi by connecting words, and by constructipns which are 
essential to the very existence of language. But in addition to 
these, spoken language has certain modifications of the voice, 
which still farther explain the nratuai relations of thought. 
Snch modifications are called inflexions. 

This term has been understood to designate certain upward 
and downward turns of the voice in pitch. But when first in- 
troduced as a technical term, the actual changes of pitch which 
take place in uHerance, had been but imperfectly analyzed ; 
consequently its application has been, eren to the present pe- 
riod, so vague and uncertain, that in a scientific analysis, like 
that of Dr« Rush, it deserves to be wholly rejected. The ear- 
lier writers did not know that each syllable of a word has a sep- 
arate and independent pitch. They supposed that an entire 
polysyllabic word slides up or down by a continuous progress. 

For a detailed refutation of this fundamental error, we must 
refer to the works of Dr. Rush, or Professor Day. The plan of 
the present treatise being chiefly to explain the natural impulses 
and effects of the mind, in communicating thought, a complete 
vocal analysis is unnecessary. In continuing to proceed on 
this plan, it will be convenient to retain the use of the establish- 
ed term inflexion. 

Our present subject is very extensive, comprehending no less 
than all the turns of voice, which may be erhployed to express 
the relations between ideas contained in difierent clauses of the 
same sentence. The methods by which ideas may, by inflex- 
ions, be connected, contrasted and stated in reference to each 
other, are even more numerous, than the variations in these re- 
spects, which may be effected by employing different connecting 
words and grammatical constructions, great as is the number of 
these. 

In very many cases, it is not by changing its grammatical 
construction, that the wording of a sentence can be made to 



supersede the aecessitj of inflexions. To aocomidish this ob« 
ject, additional and explanatory words must be introdaoed. If 
these are carefully selected and are sufficiently nnmeroas, it is 
indeed possible to supersede all necessity of explanatory inflex- 
ions ; but the style of composition will by this process, be liable 
to become too diffuse and full. What the celebrated critic Jef» 
tey calls a written style, is distinguished chiefly by having less 
necessity for inflexions than the more elliptical and irregular 
construction of extemporaneous oratory, of conversation, and of 
the drama. 

It is obvious that a discussion which should undertake to ex- 
haust the subject of inflexions, would require an entire vol- 
ume, rather than a single chapter. ' 

Rules for invariably appropriat'm^ particular inflexions to 
certain grammattcal combinations, are worse than useless. Not 
an example can be found in any of the older books of elocution, 
which may not with propriety be read in a manner opposite to 
thai whidi is directed. All that is necessary for so doing, is 
for the reader to present the idea conveyed by the example, in a 
d^erent lighi from that contemplated by the constructor of the 
rule. 

It would seem at flrst sight, as if rules for inflexions ought tm 
more to be needed in reading or speaking, than in conversation. 
If we understand passages aright, and make instinctive e£>rts 
to convey our apprehension of them to others, our voices (if net 
fettered by previous bad habits) will as infallibly n^ake use of the 
required inflexions, as our articulating organs will enunciate 
the words. 

Stin farther, it is no more necessary for us to know what pre- 
cise changes of pitch our voices exhibit in any one inflexion^ 
than in the case of articulation, to watch the minute changes 
of position made by the lips, teeth and tongue. 

But as the same objections are applicable, in a greater or less 
degree, to giving information in regard to other instinctive acts 
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wkich occur in defivery, and as without sonie analysis of these, 
there can be no study of elocution, it will be necessary to pre-> 
sent a general account of inflexions, upon the plan df treatment 
pursued throaghout the volame. ^11 we shall avoid laying 
down precise and invariable rules. 

In our examples for practice, we ha?e^ from the first employ- 
ed the marks commonly used for indicating inflexions, because 
some guide is necessary for purposes of practice, and to enable 
the student to go along readily with the teacher. Many how- 
ever have been inserted, rather in accordance with the custom 
of other books of efocution, and to prevent possible mistakes, 
than because they are strictly necessary. Experience in using 
the volume may hereafter lead to an omission of a considerate 
numb^. « ^ 

When a mark of inflexion is put over a word, it indicates the 
general efibrt of the mind and vcnce upon the word, or upc»i the 
phrase hi which it occurs, rather than the exact degree of riae 
or fall in pitch. The latter cannot be exhibited to the eye, ex- 
cept by a notation, which like that of music, exhibits the pitch 
of each separate sy]Iable,^-while even this will not of itself be 
sufficient In music, notes do not often slide up or down, to 
an extent that is deserving of regard. But m i^»eech, each syl- 
lable not only begins with a distinct Bsd independent pitch, but 
alter having thus begun, has always a slide. The slide may be 
either simply up or down, or may be first in one direction and 
then in another. Still farther, the distance to which the idide 
may rise or fall, is of several distinct degrees, each of which 
conveys a separate meaning or expression. 

In short, an inflexion is a change in pitch, in which 
the voice first skips up or down, and then slides ap or 
down. 

The skip may be to several different distances, and so 
may the subsequent slide. 
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The slide may likewise be first in one diriection, and 
then in the other; thus producing what are called waves 
or circumflexes. 

This waving course may ^ven be continued through several 
repetitions of upward or downward progress. 

Thus the actual number of inflexions employed by the voice, 
is very great. Instead of three, as formerly supposed, there can 
scarcely be less than three hundred. 

It will be easy however, to reduce them for practical purpos- 
ea, to three classes, and it is to a class, rather than to any one 
of the variations of pitch, that we apply the term inflexion. 

Inflexions, then, are of three kiiids : 1. rising ; Z.fail-^ 
ing; 3. falling afid rising, or circumflex. 

This old classification, does in truth correspond to die dis- 
tinctions which we recognize in our minds, and to the instinctive 
TOcal efforts which we make to set forth the relations of ideas. 

The explanation of them will be rendered more readily iiH 
idligible, if we begin with the felling inflexions. 

FALLING INFLEXIONS. 

As a principle is often biest illustrated by an extreme case, 
we wiH commence explatning the g^eral class of faljiog inflex- 
ions, by a description of Cadences. 

Every one knows that a cadence at the end of a sentence, in- 
dicates a close of the course of thought ; and that after it there 
a always a pause, and ati interruption for the time, of the on- 
ward prepress of die mind. 

This interruption or check, is the true principle of every fall- 
ing inflexion. For the present, however, we shall speak only of 
cadences, and of inflexions at the ends of phrases. 

In every case of a falling inflexion on a strongly emphatic 
word, there is at least a mental pause ; and if the delivery is very 

20 
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slow aad forcible, m TOcd pause. wiU abo beoome Dtrikiogly 
manifest If the vocal pause does not come in^ immediately at 
the end of the word which receives the inflexion^ it will still 
occur at the end of the group, or at farthest, of the phrase. 

When a falling inflexion is used, the mind ceases for the 
time being to look forward, and to employ ideas solely in refer- 
ence to subsequent ones. 

Either a simple dose or termination of a course of thought, 
and its independence of what is to follow, is indicated ; or the 
truth and importance of an idea, is affirmed and particularly 
pointed out. 

In the latter case, the voice always leaps up to a higher pitch 
OD the accented syllable, so as to make the lulling inhesion be- 
gin from a higher pomt 

We hare tbiis, at the ends of phrases^ two kinds of 
fidling inflexions; one, moderate and quiet, and which 
conveys no imprefision but that of simple termination of 
thought; the other, striking, and calculated particularly 
to attract the attention of the listener. 

This will be best illustrated by a single example, read or spo- 
ken in different styles. Let us take the first sentence in (»ir 
fost extract, (p. 45.) 

" I make the assertion deHberate!y.^'\ 

Here the mark for the falling infiexion, placed cfier the word, 
indicates a mere cadence, such as any one win naturally make 
when the full stop occurs in punctuation. If the delivery is 
impressive or solemn, and the word ^' deliberately" is uttered 
with great earnestness, yet without a striking and peculiarly 
animated tone, it will sti)l keep the same pitch, but will be 
dwelt upon in such a way as to prolong the syllables and make 
the articulation particularly distinct. The tone of voice will 
be strong and heavy. For our immediate purpose, we may in- 
dicate this by the following mode of printing : 
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I make tlieassertioB deli berate I y.\ ^ 

But if the same word be uttered with striking anifnatlon, and 
especially if with lively earnestness, the accented syllable will 
begin on a higher pitch. The falling inflexion will start from 
a higher point. Thus : 

\ 
I make the assertion de * erately. 

This style of utterance may also be umt^ with empbatk 
force — ^that is, with a sudden loudness and ao expulsive atter^ 
ance^ such as we have akeady explained in part first, chap. 6. 
This we may represent by printing the word in italics, but with 
the same arraogemmit of its syllables 

\ 

lib 
I make the assertion de erc^fy. 

This mode represents the course of the voice in emphatic fall- 
ing inflexions. But as it would be inconvenient and unsightly 
to print whole examples with such a displacement of the sylla> 
bles, we indicate such forms of emphasis simply as follows : 

\ 
I make the assertion deUberately. 

That is, the word is printed in italics, to indicate emphatic 
force, while the mark for the falling inflexion is placed over the 
word, and (as nearly as convenient) over its accented syllable. 

If capitals are employed instead of italics, they indicate a stiH 
higher degree of force, earnestness and slowness. 

Some examples however, have the falling inflexion placed 
over a word which is not in itaTics or capitals. This indicates^ 
that although the word is not distinguished by any considerable 
degree of force or loudness, yet it is uttered with a lively, or 
pecniiarly pointed expression, by beginning its accented sylla- 
ble on a higher pitch, as we have just explained. 

So far, then, we have two extremes of the faHing inflexion ; 
<me, that of a common cadence — either impressive and earnest. 
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or qolet aad moderalBi which we tadiette bjr.^itol&g the mark 
of inflexion after the word ; the other, ohber sim{Jy striking, or 
striking and with emphatic force, which has the roark placed 
wet the accented syllable^ These are the most common and 
important uses of the falling inflexion. 

There is however, still another modification, which expresses 
an important distinction, and which is easily represented in 
printing. It is when a short and yet lively and animated ca- 
dence is to be made at the end of a cladse, but before the ea« 
tire sentence is finished. In such situatbns, a cadence of some 
sort is demanded, yet if the voice is suffered to descend as low- 
as in a full cadence at the end of a complete period m* para- 
graph, the efi*ect will be to divide the whole into two separate 
sentences. This error will not indeed affect the meaning^ yet 
it will injure the expression and seriously detract from the cor- 
rectness of the composition, so far as this is judged by the ear. 

The following example consists of two separate sentences, 
united by the conjunction and^ and with a semiculoii between 
them. 

It is to the genius - of James Watt, 

that all the benefits - of the steam engine 

\ 
are mainly owing ; 

and certainly no man 

ever before, 

bestowed such a giil on his kind.\ 

Jeffrey. 

In this example, it is obvious that the cadence at the semi* 
colon, ought not to be as low as that at the full stop. In fact, 
the word moing ought to be a little higher than the preceding 
word. This cadence on a higher key is indicated by fdacing 
the mark of inflexion over the word, yet not over its scented 
syttcAle. 
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Tbtw at the ends of phrases or sentel!)ee% the mind ex- 
presses the close of a course of thought, and its inde- 
pendence of what follows, by falling inflexions, either 
high and animated, or low and quiet or impressive. 

High and animated cadences are represented by pla- 
cing the mark for the falling inflexion over the accented 
syllable of the final word or group. 

Those that are low, and quiet or impressive, have the 
mark after the last word. 

Cadences on a high pitch, and occurring in the middle 
of a sentence, have the mark over the word, but not over 
its accented syllable. 

This sort of cadence is often required also at the end of a very 
short sentence, when althoogh pointed with a iti!l stop, it has a 
close connexion in thought, with the succeeding sentence. 

If the word on which the cadence falls is emphatic, 
the emphasis is indicated by italics or capitals. 

But in a large proportion of cases, it happens that a falling 
inflexion is required on a word that does not stand last in the 
grammatical clause, or even in the phrase. 

In such cases howe?«r, the principle is precisely tke satne. 
The mind points out the word so particularly to the attention 
of the hearer, that its onward progress is at least checked, if not 
altogether interrupted. This is done, although the actual pause 
may not occur until the end of the group, or perhaps of the 
phrase. 

BuX falling i7iflexions not at the end of a phrase^ are 
never given, except upon emphatic toords. This impor- 
tant fact makes their theory easy of apprehension. 

Almost every case of a falling inflexion on an emphatic word 
may be referred to the principle of pointed designation. The 

20* 
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reader or spealifr affirms the trmh of what k littered, and par- 
Ueidarly points out the most important word in the whole series. 
. Hence, answers to questions are gif en with falling inflexions. 
In argument, the same inflexion is giren on what is affirmed. 
So likewise, in narrative, all the most important circumstaDces 
are pointed out by the same means* 

Emphatic words with the falling inflexion, are naturally ac- 
companied, in gesture, by the downward stroke of the arm. If 
we reflect a little on that sort of mental pause, and that stopping 
momentarily, to dwell on the truth and importance of an idea 
which we enforce with this ge&ture, such reflection will contrib- 
ute still farther, to make the true significance and intention of 
the falling slide of the voice clearly intelligible. 

The truth and completeness of the above short theory of the 
falling inflexion on emphatic wordd, will be exemplified by the 
following extracts, especially if they are supposed to be spoken 
rather than read, and each emphasis to be accompanied by its 
appropriate gesture. 

They tell us, Sif, 

\ 

that we are weak, — 

\ 
unable to cope with so formidable an enemy. \ 

I know there ianot a man here^ 

\ 
who would not rather see a general conflagration sweep over 

^., T . , ► [^^ land,\ 

or an earthquake smk it,\ 

\ 
than erne jot - or tittle 

of that plighted faith, 

fall to the ground. \ 
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\ , ^ 

I hear much said of patriotism, 

\ 
appeals to patriotism, 

\ 
tnmsparts of patriotism. \ 

Gentlemen, 

\ 
why prostitute this noble word ?\ 

There are some cases, however, of falling inflexions, which 
may seem not so readily explicable by the above simple, yet 
comprehensive account; such as when they are employed to 
express command, exhortation, rebuke and contempt. The 
following are examples. 

\ \ 

Comt ; let us go. 

\ 

This fellow had a Volscian for his mother ;\ 

\ . \ • 

his trtfe is m Goridi ; 

\ 
and this child, 

\ 
like him by chance. 

Shakespeare. 

Astonishment, surprise, wonder and admiration, express 
themselves also by strong falling inflexions. £. g. 

\ 
I am astonished! 

\ 
shocked, 

to hear such principles confessed. \ 

\ 
How wonderful, 

that a nation should be thus deluded 1\ 
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But a little r§flection wiU enable us readily to perceive, that 
ia uttering such emotions, the mind pauses and stops to con- 
template the ideas which excite them. The expression how- 
ever, of emotion and passion, is never given by inflexions mere- 
ly. Additional variations of the voice in stress and quality of 
tone are required, and these must, in general, be left to the 
promptings of feeling. 

RISING INFLEXIONS. 

In these the voice slides upwards ; and as the direction of 
their slide b precisely opposite to that of falling inflexions, so 
their significancy, and the use which the mind makes of them, 
are of a contrary nature. 

As falling inflexions either express the termination of a course 
of thought, or an interruption of the mental act of looking for- 
ward to other ideas, so the rising imply that no complete sense 
has yet been made, or that the mind does not stop to contem* 
plate an idea independently of soipe other. 

A rising inflexion, then, expresses a continuation of thought, 
and gives warning that something more is to follow. Or, tf 
given emphatically on a single word in the middle of a phrase, 
it indicates that the idea is contemplated not by itself, but ia 
reference to something else. 

Inflexions of this class are thus of much more frequent oc- 
currence than the others. At the far greater part of the pauses 
in discourse, the interruption of continuity is principally for 
mental and physical convenience. As the mind proceeds ia 
building up the structure of a long sentence, it rests afler short 
portions of its work, and when about to pause, leaves off with 
an upward turn of voice, to indicate that the sense is still sus- 
pended, and that more ideas are to follow. 

In illustration of this suspensive expression at a pause, take 
the following two clauses, which are connected into a single 
sentence by the conjunctions as and so. 
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/ 

As face answereth to face in water, 
so the heart of man to man.\ 

The mom^t a reader begins this sentenee, the eonjusetton «c 
warns him that the clause which it introduces, will make bo 
complete sense of itself, but will vequire to be Allowed by an- 
other one beginning with so. He will therefore afoid making 
a cadence at the end, and will leave the sense suspended by a 
rising inflexion.* 

Since, then, rising inflexions of some sort occur at every 
pause in which no comf^ete sense is made, and these pauses 
are by far the most numerous, it b obvious that to mark them 
all would create unnecessary confusion to the eye. Yet ^lis 
error is quite prevalent in books for instruction in reading. As 
already observed, we have probably marked too many in our vol* 
ume. Yet when not required for expression, most of them have 
been placed in sttnatlons In wnicn unpractised readers miglit 
be liable to make mistakes. Sometimes also they have been 
inserted to show the antithetical balance of one phrase with an- 
other, and to assist in apprehending the rhetorical structure of 
the style. 

The directions sometimes given in books for schools, which 
imply that the common marks of punctuation are guides for in- 
flexion, are extremely injurious. In accordance with habits 

• We have uniformly avoided laying down any rules of reading, as 
absolutely invariable. Falling inflexions may in almost every ease be 
substituted for rising ones, when particular styles of expression require 
it to be done. In the above example, suppose the mind wishes to paint 
out in a manner calculated to attract particular attention, the illustration 
efface answering to face in water, the reading will then be with a falling 
inflexion on water , but with an upward skip on the accented syllable. 
This upward skip, in such a case, answers the purpose of the upward 
slide of a rising Inflexion, at the same time that the downward slide de* 
Mgnates the importance of the word water. 
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thus formed, ibe reading proceeds with an upward turn of the 
Toiee at every comma. Thus most of the sentences, in ewery 
variety of style, will be read in violation of their real meaning, 
and if the listener understands them at all, he does so by a pro- 
oess of correcting the reader's errors and exptainmg the sense 
to himself He either substitutes inflexions different from those 
which he hears used, or, more commonly, imagines that he sees 
the words before him, and thus gathers the meaning, as it were, 
by the eye. Though many errors result from making the 
marks of punctuation exclusiire guides for pauses, yet such are 
few, compared with what proceed from using them as direc- 
tions, not only for these but for inflexions. 

It is obvious that there can be no necessity for entering into 
a detailed examination of the variobs forms and degrees of c<m)- 
nection which demand rising inflexions. No farther directions 
ore needed for practical purposes, than the folknving. 

In reading lax iJia mind ba /m tiifi. -nraicK-fbr places la 

which a falling inflexion is detnanded. 

These will be required, first, to direct the attention of 
the hearer to the completion of a short course of thought ; 
secondly, to point out particular words, the assertion or 
inculcation of which is of especial importance. 

In all other cases, let rising inflexions occur naturally 
and unconsciously. Even when a prolonged rising in- 
flexion is demanded on a single emphatic word, it will 
be natural for the voice to slide upwards rather than 
downwards, unless care be taken to the contrary. 

To use familiar language, rising inflexions will take 
care of themselves. 

The employment of falling ones, results always from intelli- 
gence on the part of the reader or speaker, and from an inten- 
tional efibrt to afiirm and explain ideas to others. 
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In the edrly attempts of children to read^ and in their decla- 
mation of passages committed to memory, all their inflexionis 
are risrog, and it 'h with extreme slowness that they leani to 
explain and designate ideas to others hy means of affirmative 
idling slides. . In teaching a child to read or speak, exclasiv€f 
attention should be given to such falling in^xionsas designate 
the meaning. 

In some form or other, and at scMne previous period, a prac- 
tical skill in reading must have been gained, even by the oldest 
students of delivery, before attempting to speak what has been 
committed to memory. If this order of Btudy be not observed/ 
declanKition will proceed with an unvarying succession of ri- 
sing in&xioDs, which convey no other impression than that of 
a mme recollection by the declaimer, of the successive words 
ttd clauses of his speech. 

Yet there is an important class of cases in which, ahhough 
a period is the apprq)riate mark of punctuation, arising inflex- 
ion ought to be used at the end of the sentence. 

These are when the sentence requires to be uttered in refer* 
end to sowuihing ebe, either expressed or understood. Let us 
lake for exemplification^ the following Conversational sentence : 
It is not very probable, 

that so fair an offer will be rejected. 

If this be uttered as a simple declaration, it will end with a 
cadence. But if spoken in a lively manner, and with reference 
to a contrary opinion or idea, viz. that it is supposed that '' so 
fair an offer" will be rejected, or if regard be had to rejecting 
instead o£ accepting so fair an offer, the inflexion at the end 
wMI be a rising one. 

The reference in cases of this cJass, is always to something 
opposite or different, which the mind is looking forward to, or 
at least thinking of, at the time. Very oflen it is some contra- 
ry opinion which is generally prevalent. At other times, refer- 
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esce 18 made to somethiog which either has been aaid, or which 
H is intended sfaaH innnediately follow. In some instances al- 
so, a succession of seFeral very short sentences is rendered 
more lively and more closely connected in meaning, by ending 
one or more with a rising inflexion, and thus uniting ibem as 
much as possible into one train of thought 

For such reasons common conversation, unless v^y grave 
and formal, is remarkably distinguished from reading and speak- 
ing, by a less frequent occurrence of cadences. Civility, social 
iqnnpathy, and a constant reforence to the thoughts and feelings 
of others, tead to the avoidance of positiveness, and of aasertiona 
terminated by a cadence. Hesitancy, by preventing the mind 
from coming to positive conclusions, or by interrupting its pro^ 
gcess towards a complete arrangement of thought, exhibits litp 
tie other peculiarity of utterance than a constant interruptioQ 
of the continuity of discourse by pauses with a rising inflexion ; 
the same inflexion occurring even at the end, from a continu- 
ance at the uncertainty to the last 

The system which we folk>w in regard to the part of a word 
over which the mark for a rising inflexion is placed, is this : 

^When a phrase ends with a slight rising inflexionf to 
indicate suspension of sense, or a rhetorical contrast with 
another phrase, the mark is placed over the end of the 
last word. 

" When an emphatic final word has a rising inflexion, 
and the rise of the voice is very striking and expressive, 
the mark is placed over its accented syllable. 

The mark for a rising inflexion placed over an em- 
phatic word in the middle of a phrase, is generally over 
its accented syllable, or over the vowel, in a word of one 
syllable. 

In many of the last cases, we think that the inflexion actual- 
ly required in natural utterance, is some variety of the circum- 



flex-^m Hiott cases, a wave of the second, ailec an upward skip. 
Yet it is commonly considered as nofiiin^ mdfe than a strongly 
mvked flsiog .slide. 

In mnnerou;i cases,,wofds which we ipoark by ^ risiiig inSexr 
ion i^aced over the word, ought to have it placed under, and 
passing up beycmd it, if such a position could be arranged in 
printing. The actual slide on the accented syllable, must 
often begin on a lower key than that of the preceding word or 
syllable. Beginning thus after a downward skip, the slide ex- 
tends to a key still higher than that immediately preceding. 

CONTRAST OP INFLEXIONS. 

One of the most important uses of inflexioiis, is to express 
contrasts between ideas. The idea which the mind affirms, 
not simply, but in reference to another, takes a rising, and 
that which comf^tes the contrast, has a falling inflexion, r 

This will be made clear by examples : 

1. One of two things may be affirmed, and the othef denied. 
In such a case, what is affirmed, is asserted as true of itself, 
and its truth or falsehood will hold good, whether the idea whicl) 
is denied be mentioned or not. The mind may stop and con; 
template the truth of the affirmative for any length of time, 

It will not snow, 

\ • ' 

It will rain. 

It will make no difference which idea be first mentioped ; 

the inflexions will still remain the same. E. g, 

\ 
It will rain. 

/ 
It will not snow. 

Neither, in earnest or lively utterance, will the grammatical 
construction affidct the inflexions. E. g. 

21 
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\ • y • • • - <'.<'■ 

It wfll ndn; and moi sna¥^* 

If boUi ideas are affirmed in contrast with ^eh oAer, that 
whieh Is metilidiied Jhtt, has a rani|^, and the last mentioned, 
whkh eompleles the cbntmst, has a faltog inflexion. ' E. g. 

/ 
It wiU either JS0I9 

\ 
or rtfiit. 



Or, 



It will either rain 

\ 
msnmd. 



QVESTKUIt. 

In general, the contrast between a question and its answer, 
is expressed, like other contrasts, by the one haYmg a rising^, 
and the ether a falling inflexion. 

More precisely, however, when a direct question is aslted, to 
which the answer will be ^es or no, the mind of the person 
who puts the question remains, after asking it, in a state of 
suspense, and does Hot rest satiified till an answer has been re- 
tamed. The answer is necessary, to complete or teminate the 
course of thought which the mind has entered upon. Or, the 
condition of the mind at the dose of a question, may be stated 
as one of the cases before mentioned, in which the coune of 
thott^t ends with a r^ennee to sovkie^itig that is to follow. 



* Thif seotonce may indeed be read with pt6eisefy oppoeite infles- 

/ \ 

ions, e. g. it wiU roin, and not snow. This, however, as will readily 

be perceived, does not set off the contrast in so striking a manner. It 
is in fact a ctase of that substitution of one inflerion for another, Which 
we shall explain at the end of this chapter. 



][Nf«it (quMliooSy theo^ which require jfet o^n&foim nmnr, 
end wUh a rising iniSexioa, ai;ocnr<tin|p la the eoBHBon nde of 
school-books. 

Bui there is another class of questionSi which begin with an 
interrogative pronoan or adverb, such as wha^ wMch^ what ; or 
whtn^ whf, wherefore. These in fact take the fbrm of a com- 
mand, or injunction. For example: TFArn doyou got is the 
same in me^ng as, Tett me, when are^ou gofbg? 

This class of questions take a falling inflexion on their em- 
phatic word. E. g. m ' 

PI^S«idoyougo1\ 
or, When do you go? 

or, When dbjr^Mi go? ^ 

\ 
or, Wbeodi9yougQl\ 

Indeed, any question may be put in the form of afcommand ; 
just as we may say, I (isk you to tdl me, or, I demand thfit yoo 
teU me.^ E. g. 

\ 
Are you going f 

or. Are you going t\ * * 

\ 

or. Are y<m going? 

\ 
or. Are jou going? 

Very often also, when an interrogative sentence is very long, 
the risijfig tones of interrogation ought not to be continued to 
the end, but falling ones should be substituted, and the whole be 
made to end with a cadence. Tet in punctuation, the mark of 
interrogation must be deferred to the end of the sentence. 

. * Our, word domand ii the same word at the French demande; but 
in French, demande means simply to ask or inquire. 
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When Bk^^ise two questkms aire contrasted witli^acli other, 
tile eoatrast b exbtlHtecl by a fyKog inflexion on the last ; as, 

/ \ 
Do yoa^, or slay 1 

/ 
Is Cssar deocT, 

or is he Kvw^f 

• * .... 

Othev Yviations from the most common modes of giving in- 

flexions on questions, flight be stated ; as when the words of 

a question are repeated, by the person of whom it is asked, in 

order to be certain that he understands the inquiry. K g. 

• ¥ . / 

When am I going ? do you say t 

But it is needless to pursue the sal^jeel of <pK3stioB8 fkrther. 
No practical direction, for interrogatiya inflexions, is needed^ 
except to a^oid following uniformly any of the common rules, 
and to trusi inipUcilly t^ natural tnsti&ct in reading qj^estioDs^ 
just a^is <IdDe ki extemporaneous speaking. 

What ^akes the common rules still more injurious, i^ that 
by dtk-ectiog attention exclusively to the infiexipn at the end, 
they divert attention from the iNTERRooATivtK tone which 
charadftiizes every word of tbe^uestion. 

This- interrogative tone running through the whole, 
is the only essential requisite in uttering a questioo* 

Every question that is not asked in a tone like that of a com- 
mand or a requisition, is uttered with a peculiar interrogative 
turn of the voice, on every syllable. This is of course most 
conspicuous on the accented and emphatic syllables. The in- 
terrogative tone consists in the upward slides and^kips being 
carried farther than ordinary. Instead of being simple seconds, 
they are thirds, fiflhs, or octaves. This wider reach of the 
skips and slides, causes the voice to be apparently on a higher 
key than it really is. 
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From the very moment, then, of begitimng an inter- 
rogative cls^ise, a natural tone of asking a question must 
be made strikingly manifest, and kept up on every word. 

CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

These begin with conditional or Jiypothetical eonjanctioDS, 
such as if, though, aUhough, unless. They are also int^xluced 
by such words as ^pose. 

The peculiarity of tone with which they are uttered, was 
first discovered by Dr. Rush, who thus nsade a valuable contri- 
bution to elocution. * 

Conditional clauses have a tone running through them 
similar to that of questions. * 

Dr. Rush describes it as being precisely the same. To us it 
^ms clearly demonstrable that, while in questions the slides 
of thirds, fiflhs or octaves are exhibited upon every syllable, 
conditional clauses exhibit them only on the accented syllables. 

In teaching, we have had our attention perpetually called to 
the injurious effect of the commo^ rules in school-bool[s,4which 
direct to depend solely on the inflexion at the end of a question, 
for exhibiting its interrogative turn ; such effect being to prevent 
the natural tone of interrogation from being given throughout 
the whole. ► Of equal importance has been the very common 
fault of reading or speaking conditionals clauses without' their 
natural and appropriate tone. * 

The following example contains two conditional cltuses, th€ 
first beginning with if, and the second with though. 'Each oT 
them is inclosed within a bracket. * * 

' If the driver - of a public carriage 

maliciously overturn another upon the road, 

whilst the proprietor is asleep « in his bed at a hundred 

[miles distance, 
2l» 
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the proprietor 

must UDqaestiooaUj - pay the damages to J farthing ; 

bttt though Ae maKcious servant 

might also he indiUid, . ' 

ancTsufier punishment - for a erintt, 

still, his m€ister 

* 
could not be prosecute^ for a crime. 

The'followiDg example ccmsssts of a condition or saf^xmtion 
followed by a question. The question at the end being asked 
emphatically, the interrogative tone is stronger than the condi- 
tional^ but if the two be carefully compared, it will be per- 
ceived, that they have considerable resemblance to each other. 

So, if one of two partners - in trade 

copmits a Iraud, by forgery, or false indorsements, 

so as to subject himself 

to death, or other punicAmient, * by indictment, 

C€|Mld the other parlf 
■• 

be indicted - for a crime ? 

• . '■ 

* Common geometrical demonstrations abound in conditional 
dhoses; e.g. If AbetoB asCistoD, then,&c. Suchareo^ 
ten introduced by the word let; e. g. Let A be to B as C to D, 
then E will be to F, &.c. 

Further examples of conditional clauses, will be given in the 
subsequent chapter on Emphasis. 
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CIRCITMFLI^ INFLEXIONS. 

These begin witfi a falling, and end with a rising inflexion. 
We indicate them by placing the marks for ead^ close toflttther, 
and over the accented syllable of an emphatic word. 

The falling part has the same significance a6 if it wett nsed 
done. It is this first portion which gives (Srcumflex infUxiqps 
their fogiccd force and use. By a slight alteration in the cc^ *, 
struetion of the sentenee, every circumflex may be superseded 
by a falling inflexion. In many cases afco, it is merfly a mat- 
ter of taste which of these two to emptey. 

What then is the office of the last or risiag slide of -lhe cir- 
cumflex ? 

In most cases, this is called for simply by the grammatical 
construction, which is such as to suspend the sense at ^te end 
of Ae clause. 

Sometimes also the rising part is required to exhibit a con- 
trast with another word which has a falling inflexioQ, 

It is a general rule of good taste in reading ^r spealiing, to 
emphasize by circumflexes as little as possible, and *to substi- 
tute simple faHing inflexions. The incessant employmAitof 
'the former, produces a disagreeable styl#bf animation in the 
reading of sortie, who in other respects possess great merit. 
It is going to an ejLtreme, however, to endeavor whoB| t^^vold 
fhem. 

Circumflexes ^e as easy of execution as either riskig or fall- 
ing inflexions. Indeed in no sort of delivery do they so much 
abound, as in conversation. No practical direction is required 
for their management, further than the following : 

In emphasizing with a circumflex, endeavor to ex- 
press the logical turn of the idea, by means of a falling 
inflexion : then suffer the voice fo end with a suspensive 
tone, in reference to the connexion with what follows, 
or for the purpose of expressing a contrast. 
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, ^ When a circumflex occurs on «n emphatic jmA, which con- 
sists but of a single syllable, it Ir 4ways what is catted a wave. 
That is, the voice slides first in one direction, and then in an- 
othe|^ without#nj[ hr^ak in thA continuity of sound. 

A %ave may be eMier downwards and upwards, or upwards 
and ^wnwarda. The first is of most importanee, and is that 
whidtL yft taitfe cara occasionally to mark. The moond may 
* wiostly be dispensed with, so far as the sense is coAC^fi^, and 
in place of it the sim{^ downward .inflexion employed. It 
is used tb prolong a ayllaUe and gi? e it a more'earnest exptes- 
sion. * In very powariU delivery, especially of argumentative 
conpitftion, th#ipcrease of powar given l# falling slides, by 
^sliding instead of skipping tip to the point where they com- 
mence, is of perpetual occurrence. But as this mode of man- 
aging downward inflexions, depends not on the logic and gram- 
mar o? 1^ passage, but on the degree of earnestness in thefiead- 
ing or speaki^gj'^e frequently dispense with marking it. 

One of the most common uses of the circumflex* is the fi>l- 
lowiog. In statement or argument, a word is emphasized in 
the way «f pointed designathn. The speaker by his tone and 
ges^re, insists that his hearers shall take especial notice of that 
parUcuIar word, flfhls pointing out is effected hjr means of • 
falling slide of the voice. But on the othe^and, the word on 
whiak this is done is so sltuAed, that it mu^ 4&d with a rising 
inflexion, oit account of a contrast, or of ^ sospensicm of the 
• sense. Thus it happens that two diflerent 6bjec(s are to be ac- 
eomp&hed ; and it is done by a circumflex. 

EXTRACT FOR PRACTICE. 

In the following glowing extract from Burke, the descending 
part of every circumflex proceeds from this principle. It keeps 
l>p throughout the extra^ the tone of pointed^ and strongly 
inculcating the leadmg doctrines. Without the circumflexes 
which we have marked, the argument will be delivered with di- 



minished force aid point. Abhoiigh we have introduced a con? 
aiderable number of circumflexes, we might have inserted stiu 
more. Each reader may increase or dimim^h the uumberi to 
suit his own taste and judgment. m, 

In a few instances, as will be observed^ we have markeJPthe 
upward and downward wave. It will be perceived that by 
means of it, a speaker will be enabled to set off iM contiasts 
with more farce and power* 

As this is one of the most magnificent passages of argument 
ever written, we shall ngt^iilj mark the «nphatic woiids and 
inflexions, but the emphatb slowness of rhythn which acca- 
fnonalljr occurs, and which is so striking a characteEjilic of 
Burke's wonderfiil mastery of style* 

The whole will illustrate the roost important usaa of all the 
inflexions. 

Tbe clauses mcluded in brackets are conditiona^and eack 
must exhibit the conditional tone in a striking and spifited 
manner. 

The clause beginning, with "As long as^you have the* wis* 
dom,'' d&c. is also included in a bracket,' alAiough the iotfoduo- 
tory words, " As long as/' do not in strict propriety introduce 
a con Ation. The <lause ought not therefinre, by the laws of 
language, to be read with the coflillioiial tone. Tet if sucb a 
tone be given, it will be an allowable licease* 

BURUB ON CONCILIATING AMERICA. 

Lei the colonies 

. \/ ' 

always keep this idea of their civil rights 

/ 
associated - with your government, 

\ 
they will cJmg and grapple to yoa ; 

\ • 
and no force • und^r heaven^ 
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\ 

* will be of power to ttcor them - from their aUe^^iance. 

/ 
Bat let it be once UnArst^od, 

^ * / 

Akt j^Mir g0vemmaU may be otm thin^r, 

\/ 
and /4ar privilegts another ; \ / 

r-r r ^ [town; 

I that these two things may exist • wtth&ut ftny mutual re- 

\ 
thecunent isj'i^ite; 

\ 

th^eohesion is loosened; 

and every thing hastens - to |]ecay and dissolution. 

As long as yon have the wisdom 
tQ keeplhe sovereign authority - of this country, 
as the sanctuary • of Uberty, 

the sacred ten^l>I^ conse^ated - to our common /atifA, 

*\ 
wherever 

the ehosen race * andsoM-- of liberty worship/reec^ws^ 

they will turn their faces towards you, 

/ 
The more they mu&ipfy, 

/\ 
the moie friends you will have. 

/ 
The more ardentfy they love liberty, 

\ 
the more perfect will be their obedience, 

\/ 
Slavery, 

\ 
they can have any where. 



They may" tore k fhom JSpaifi^, 

\ 

they may have it - from Prussia, 

\/ 
Bat iiMll jfOM 

become lost to oB feeling 

/ 
of yoOt /me interest, 

/ 

and your national dignity^ 

\/ 
freedom Uiey can have 

\ 
from none but yem* 

\/ 

This i» the commodity of price^ 

\ 
of which you hvfe i^e monopoly ^ 

\/ 
This kdie true * actofaavigatioii, 

/ 
which binds to yoa the commerce - of the eo&mtes, 

/ . 

and. throngh them, 

\ 
secnrestoyou the wealth of the world. 

f ^/ 

I De9^ them this participation • of freedom, 

\ 
and you break that sole bond, 

/ 
which originally made, 

\ 
and roust stUl preserve, 

\ 
the unity • of the empire. 

/ 
Do not entertain so weak an imagination, 

\/ 
as that your registers, and your bonds. 
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\/ 

your affidavits^ ^iidjour sufferances, 

\/ 
joaTcocieis and joar clearances^ 

are what fenn • the great securities - of yoor coivAerce. 

\/ 
Do not dream that ^our Ittters of office^ 

and your instructions, 

\/ 
and your suspending clauses, / 

[this mysterions whole, 
are the things that hold together • tbegreat contejUure - of 

\/ . / 

These things do not make your goyermnent, 

/ 
dead instruments, 

/ 
passive tools astbeyare; 

\ 
itis the spirit - of Ihe English constitution, 

\/ / 

that gives all their Ufe and efficacy - to them. 

\ 
It is the spifit o£ihe English constitution, 

which infiis^d thrpogh the mighty mass, , 

/\ 

pervades, 

/\ 
feeds, 

/\ 
unites, 

invigorates, 

\ 

vivifies, 

\ 
every part of the empire, 

\ 
even down to the minutest member. 
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Before dismissing the subject of inflexions, it is important to 
furnish some further ilhistration of the modes in which almost 
every example that can be produced, for illustrating the propriety 
of a rising or a falling inflexion on any one word, may be read 
in an opposite manner — the contrary inflexion being substituted 
for that directed. 

Every such change, however, of one inflexion for its opposite, 
is but an apparent, and not a real exception. By such changes, 
the idea is presented in a different light, or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, with a different relation to other ideas. 

It readily follows, then, that rules and directions for invaria- 
Wy appropriating one class of inflexions to any particular com* 
bination of words, must be erroneous. This having been done 
in so many of the books on elocution, the error has undoubtedly 
contributed to the general neglect of such books by accurate 
scholars, on the one hand, and by those who have a natural turn 
for delivery, on the other. 

It will be well to take some of the examples which we have 
already used, and explain the circumstances of connexion with 
other ideas which may require inflexions contrary to those 
which we have already given them. 

Take even such strong cases as those of the emphatic foiling 
inflexion, by which we express positiveness, stitmg affirmation, 
or earnest and pointed designation of such ideas as we wish to 
receive particular attention ; even in these, if we employ a dif- 
ferent style of expression, or have a different object in view, th« 
downward slide b changed into a rising one. E. g. 

/ 
^ I make the assertion deliberately" 

As much as to say — ^I appeal to you, and ask you if I am not 

perfectfy C0OI and coButed, in making the assertion* 

/ 
" They tell us, Sir, that we are weak, 

/ / 

unable to cope with so formidable an enemy." 
22 
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That k, I concede — ^I aUauf — that the opposers of war iii#a»- 
ttreS) connder us weak, d&c. 

We thus see, that— 

Concession, or appeal, or a fair and candid submitting 
of an opinion or assertion, to the consideration and pos- 
sible objections of others, will change affirmative falling 
inflexions to rising slides. 

So too, any rising slide may have a downwaid one 
substituted for it, whenever we choose to interrupt the 
grammatical or logical continuity of languge or thought, 
for the sake of stopping and pointing out a particular idea, 
as we pass along. 

In most cases however, if this be done, the upward skip with 
which the falling inflexion commences, will be high and striking. 
The upward skip will indeed serve to a considerable extent, 
the office of an apward sli^ie. 

Let ns take ibr an example of this, the first conditional clause 
of the extract from Burke ; its inflexions may even be as fol- 
lows, provided we state the condition in the utmost extreme of 
pointedly and even dogmatically inctdeaiing a doctrine. 
\ 

Let the onies 

\ \ 

always keep the i ®a of their civil "^ 

\ ^ \ 

as ciated with your ®*^^ernment 

Some notice ought also to be t^cen of ^ change which o^ 
ten takes place at the close of a aeries of several falling' inflex- 
kms. At the close of our extract from Burk6, we have the M- 
lowing series of emphatic particulars : 

, . \ \ \ / \ 

" which pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies, every 

part of the empire." 
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Bere it will be observed, that on the lai^ member but one of 
the series, the inflexion is changed. The object of doing this, 
is simply to show that we are within one particular of the end 
of the enumeration. If the conjunction and intervened be- 
tween the two last members of the series, the change to the rising 
inflexion would be on the last particular, instead of on the last 
but one. 

There are several ways of varying the inflexions, for the pur- 
pose of showing that w« are near the end of the series. The 
last may be varied, or the last but one ; or the two or three last 
No more precise rule is necessary, than the following : 

At or near the end of a series of particulars, we should 
generally vary the inflexion, to show that the series is 
nearly or quite ended. 

The gestures that naturally accompany inflexions, curiously 
correspond with them in regard to upward or downward di- 
rection. We have before mentioned, that emphatic falling in- 
flexions are accompanied with the downward stroke of gesture. 
Rising inflexions, if of moderate extent, are accompanied, sim- 
ply with a suspension of the hand in the air The arm does 
not naturally incline to descend or fall, until the sense is com- 
pleted| and the voice employs an emphatic downward slide, 
or a cadence. Emphatic rising inflexions, incline to carry the 
hand in an oblique direction, upwards and outwards. But in 
the most flexible, graceful and significant styles of natural ges- 
ture, the motions made more or less in an upward dirction, are 
executed rathfer at the wrist than from the shoulder. Circum- 
flexes especially, tend to make the gesticulations of the hand 
and forefinger extremely significant. A waving course through 
the air is made by the hand, similar to the downward and up- 
ward progress of the voice. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EMPHASIS. 

This importdnt subject will be considered in the same physi- 
ological light, as those of pause and inflexion. But before pro- 
ceeding to treat of it in detail, it is essential that we make a few 
remarks, in order to explain more definitely than any one has 
hitherto done, what is the peculiar province of one who acts as 
a teacher, not of oratory, but of elocution. 

Ddi^ry, as a subject of study on the part of a reader or 
i^>eaker, or of criticism on that of an auditor^must be regarded 
under one of two aspects. Viewed in one light, it is a natural 
and instinctive act, by which we give an adequate expression of 
the thoughts and feelings suggested by our subject, and by the 
time, place and occasion. This is the light in which it is re- 
garded throughout the whole of this treatise. Elocution thus 
limited, becomes a branch of physiology. 

In the other aspect, reading or speaking is viewed as an art^ 
and therefore as dependent solely on judgment and taste. The 
art of delivery is a part of the art of oratory. Acting, which 
makes a distinct branch, is also in the legitimate sense of the 
word an art ; as much so as poetry or painting. It is an art 
of a high order. 

Delivery thus exercised, makes use of the physiological laws 
of utterance, as instruments. A speaker who deserves to be 
called an orator, does much more than merely give an adequate 
expression of his impulses and feelings. His reason, or as we 
more commonly say, his taste and judgment^ are all the while 
superior to these, and, as it were, look down upon them from a 
higher position; determining which he shall encourage and 
which he shall check. In doing this, however, he must never 
violate any law of nature. His pauses and inflexions, for in- 



ataoee, ni9 tli jdefcen&itied by laws of reasoa and gfafnmar. In 
abort, aU tbe priocipies whio^ we have as yet inTestigated, are 
fixed and definite. Th^ are capai^e of bebg jedaced to sci- 
etttificlawa 

If we apply tbeae conaderations to our present subject, the 
dkiiBCtioa between the natural laws of utterance in regurd to 
emphasis, and the artisttcal taste and judgment of the orator, is 
as fellows. 

Nature has provided certain modes of rendering words em- 
phatic. We are so constituted, tbat in the language of our defi- 
nition,^ (p. 103,) ** Emphatic force is given to those parts of dis» 
course which excite the mind of a speaker to peculiar earnest- 
ness, and cause him to make a special efR>rt to awaken the 
same feelings in those whom he 4iddres6e8.'' In a mer^ in* 
etinottve deltfery, every word that peci^iarly excites tbe speaker, 
must be uttered in precise correspondence with the tn^Hike* 
But in BO doing, he is liable to misjudge. He feels, for instance, 
impulses leading him to enforce with great vehemence, all the 
explanatory inflexions on the principal words of his course of 
reasoning. His audiepce, however, may be so familiar with 
the subject, or so quick of apprehension, that they do not need 
this assistance, and foel it to be disagreeaUe. So too, of ap- 
peals to tbe imagination and emotions : the speaker may pef- 
petually miegudge. I n ^11 such cases, a knowledge of elocution, 
• eonsidered as a mere account of th^ natural laws of utterance, 
can render hmi no assistance, and he must be guided by prin- 
ciples belonging to the art of oratory. Such principles, like 
those of poetry, painting and sculpture, are not properly of 
a scientific nature. There may be a science of elocution, as 
there is of natural history. No one however, speaks of a 
science of poetry or oratory. Science does not, like the arts, 
appeal to taste and the decisions of the imagination and feelings. 

As a clear apprehension of these distinctions is essential in 
reference to practical speaking, as well as to an artistical man- 

22» 
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agement of elocatton, it wiU be useful to dwell upon the disdno 
tion between emplmsis and inflexfon* In speaking of the latter, 
we hare generally been careful to aToid confounding it with 
the tone that results from its union with the form^. An em- 
phatic inflexion is a compound of infleuon with emi^alio kfree. 
Emphatic force results from feeling. The inflexions rqfire- 
sent acts of the intellect, and are continttalljr efldployed, wldi 
or without that excitement of feeling which produces emphalic 
force. Let us illustrate this assertion by a familiar exatnple : 

\ 
I said yee, 

and not na 

Here the contrast between what b affirmed and what kr de- 
nied, « fficproMed by opposite inflexions. These must be of a 
marked degree, or there will be no tone of explanation. Thiy 
must be af least thirds and not seconds ; and the extent of the 
change of pitch, by skip and slide, wiH represent the degree of 
exi^anatory tone. If we empk>y but a slight degree, the voLee 
wiH skip and slide a third; if we are more explanatory, these 
changes will either be through a fifth, or the simple sKdes will be- 
come waTes. But suppose the person addressed, is tnattentiTe, 
or incredulous', and we wish to arouse his mind to p^ceire the 
truth or importance of what we say ; then it is, and only then, 
that we employ emphatic force. This may be given in differ- 
ent ways, but it is akoays sam^hing superadded to the inJUxtom. 

Emphasis, then, is some kind of emphatic force, and 
may exist with or without inflexion. 

It represents the feeling of the importance of an idea ; 
and if accompanying an inflexion, it superadds force and 
energy to the simply explanatory act of the intellect. 

Emphasis or emphatic force, is simply an instrument 
for awakening attention, and consequent sympathy, in 
other minds. 
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A familiar exemplification of its essential natike, is afl^ded 
1^ the ifbarp, lond^ or harsh utterance, which we employ to 
oommand brnte animab. 

There is an apparent exception to the troth of the above 
proposition, in the hd that we employ emphasis when talking 
to ourselves. But in all such cases, we are either in imagina- 
tion addressing otheis, or we actually address oarseWes, in the 
same ^ay as when one person speaks to another. £. g. ** I say 
to myself"* If we may be permitted to use a mode of expres- 
sion that is now growing familiar to all, we may say that, subjec- 
tifely, we address ourselves viewed as objective. We, at any 
-rate, make an objective representation of our own diseotnrse. 

If then, the various forms of emphasis are nothing more or 
leas than instruments for arousing attention and sympathy in 
Others, wh^ should we empby these instruments ? 

It is obvious that we may feel the importance of directing the 
attention of others, to the gramtnatical construction ; to the 
logic^ relations of ideas; to particular hnages^ before the imagin- 
ation ; or to particular emotbns<» passions. Accordingly, we 
have the following classification : 

1. Grammatical Emphasis, 

2. Logicc^l Emphasis. 

3. Emphasis of the Imagination. 

4. Emphasis enforcing particular emotions. 

The words to be selected for receiving emphatic force, must 
evidently be the most important ones in reference to each of 
these heads. 

Errors occurring under the first two classes, imply that the 
reader or speaker misapprehends the meaning of a passage. In 
respect to these, no license is admissible, except to avoid giving 
force to more words than will be necessary for intellioibility. 

In respect to emphatic enforcement of words that appeal to 
the imagination, or to the emotions, the principles of grammar 
and logic are not without influence, yet imagination is also nc- 
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eeasary, and Uole tod jod^j^ineiil must b« jeierciaed. The eaH 
for these is stmilar to that made in writing ao es^y or oratimi. 
The grammatical and logical arrangement of the compoaitiony 
wiU indeed, in ordinary cases, he a sufficient direction, but a 
reader or speaker of skill and cultivated power^ will oCten be 
much superior to tbe^e who depend on these ak>ne. No com- 
position is. found less interesting in ordinary deliv^y, than de- 
scription or narration; while none is more so^ when read or 
spoken by one who makes use of a poetical imagination. 

We thus find that^ven the selection of words for receiving 
emphatic force, is liable to depend on taste and jodgmeol; 
while the degree of the force must be determined sdely by Uie 
tame guides. But as artisUc inrinciptes are never very neces- 
sary for enaUing one to do justice to his own sentiments ; notb^ 
ing more is necessary for qoaliQring us to become pntdicel 
Mpeakertf than to acquire the power of giving a free and bold 
expression to natural trnpulaea. 

Let a speaker emphasize sQcb words as most excite 
his own understanding, imagination and feelings ,* and 
let the degree of force be such as to prodnce on his au- 
dience the impression he wislies. 

In respect to determining tlie latter point, considerable assists 
ance may be derived from the section (p. 136) on the Con- 
sciousness of being earnest and interesting. 

By the very act of endeavoring to speak with earnestness, 
one's whole mind is aroused to activity ; and improvement in 
respect to propriety of eniphasis, keeps pace with that in the 
more mechanical and physical requisites of delivery. Yet 
though the mind of the speaker is in fact actuated by principles 
of thought, he is not oflen distinctly conscious of them at the 
time of speaking. 

The following genera] directions, however, seem to us to be 
such as actually influence the choice of emphatic words, and 
will undoubtedly be found useful. 



In foltewmg a craiti of thougbC^ wfe find that ^ach sac- 
cessive sentence adds a nem idea to those which ha^e 
been giren in preceding sentences. 

The new idea must always receive an emphasis. 

We also meet continually with ideas that have been 
expressed or implied in previous sentences. 

These are to be passed over without emphasis. 

Sopaetimes however an idea is repeated by the wri- 
ter, for the sake of again inculcating its importance. 
. In such cases it must be emphasized again, and with 
still greater force. 

The rhetorical principle of climax, is also of constant recur* 
rence in animated composition^ requiring the most important of 
two or more ideas to be placed last. Hence, if we meet with 
a series of emphatic ideas, which all stand in the same or a 
similar relation, the emphatic force increases as we proceed, 
and is most striking on the last of the climax. Therefore, 

When we meet with a series of ideas requiring em- 
phasis, let the climax of force correspond to that of the 
thoughts. 

Before proceeding to explain and BIoiBtrate by examples fi>r 
practice, the several kinds of emphasis, according to the classi- 
fication lately given, we will famish examples in vi^bioh the 
above rules will guide every one aright. 

But it is first necessary to exfdain a principle which we have 
before alluded to, viz. the effect of strong emphatic force infu- 
sing groups together, so as sometimes to make the actual worcb 
of utterance extremely long. 

EMPHATIC . GROUPING. 

Emphatic force is a still higher degree of accentual force. 
This higher degree may unite several groups, and even two or 
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4Dore plnnaes, iolo u whole, which is ottered with a m^ i 
Ul and Toeal effi>rt In familiar delivery, such fusing of giqiqjs 
and phrases causes the rate of utterance to be rapid. £xperi> 
enced speakers^ however, learn to exhibit this process of ma- 
king a single whde oat of several parts, without any relaxation 
of a suitable slowness and deliberation. 

They acquire the power of keeping a clear and unwavering 
conception of the intimate clustering of subordinate ideas 
around the emphatic one, and of maintaining, at the same time, 
a perfect command over the voice. 

Yet it must be remembered, that in all such cases, the words 
which cluster to the emphatic qpe,, and make, as it were, one 
extremely long group, are such as express ideas with which 
both the speaker and the auditor are so familiar, that there is 
no necessity ibr enforcing them. They are words which have 
either been empbyed before, or would be readily understood if 
they should be oQaitted. It is not even necessary to the mere 
intelligibility of a discourse, that they be distinctly caught by 
the ear. In addresses to very large assemblies, it often bap- 
pens that they are not distinctly heard by a considerable pro- 
portion of the auditors. Except in very deliberate and distinct 
speaking, their natural utterance is in a sort of under tone, and 
with an obscure sound of the voice, like that of words spoken 
aside in a dialogue. Th^y likewise run on a monotone, and in 
a key at least as low, or as high, as that of the termination of 
the slide or skip of the emphatic word. When on a low key, 
as is always the case after an emphatic falling inflexion, it is 
difficult to determine their exact pitch in aa obscore a tone 
of voice. 

Some English writers on elocution, have to some extent, but 
very imperfectly, apprehended this principle, and distingaished 
the words which in this manner follow an emphatic falling in- 
flexion, by the name of a slur, or a shirred passage. 

We will first quote in exemplification, a sentence which we 
' have already employed to illustrate the lowest degree of the 
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ptmeiple; one in which a noun whidi has been before esi* 
ployed, is repeated again, without its natural strongs accent, and 
IB short, is uttered precisely like a pronoun. Vide p. 204. 

Yes! Gentlemen, 

\ 
the defendant has forced the pnss. 

In vehement argumentation, such a phrase is uttered like one 
long word which has two secondary accents preceding the pri- 
mary one at the end. 

In the following example, all the words that follow the vehe- 
ment emphasis on competency, are uttered with accents which, 
in relation to that on com, are but secondary, and, the same be- 
ing the case with the words before the emphasis, the whole 
phrase becomes, in utterance, but a single word. 

\ 
I deny the COMpetency of Parliament, to do this act 

We may even lengthen this example, and if the speaking be 
sufficiently vehement, the whole will still be fused into a group 
uttered as a single word. 

I give an unquatified denial to tire assertion of the COMpetency of Par- 
[iiaznent, to abolish the legislature of Ireland. 

The following is from Wirt's celebrated report of the ^qpeech 
of Patrick Henry in favor of war measofes. 

\ 

Sir, we have done every thing that COULD be done to avert the storm 

[that is now coming on. 

These examples will be abundantiy sufficient to illustrate the 
prioci^le, which is one of very frequent ooeurrenee, and indis* 
pensabie in practice whenever a glowtog animation, and what 
the anci^its called the ^* torrent" of delivery, is called for. No 
principle is more perpetually exemplified in conversation, and 
in fluent extemporaneous speaking. There is no danger that 
the lawyer will fail of instinctively practising it Yet those 
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wboee sole Tocation, in speaking, it to deliver forand diseourses 
in very large rooms, are apt to acqoire habits of monotODoiis 
nniforintty of force and accent, which entirely prevent thb nat- 
ural subordination of several words to a single one. An exclu- 
sive cultivation of articulation, while other parts of delivery are 
neglected, may produce the same ill effidct It is important to 
be known, in reference to the mere intelligibility of a discourse, 
that it is not at all necessary that every syllable, or even every 
word, be distinctly caught by the auditors. Articulation is of 
less importance to the meaning of the whole of a passage, than 
natural emphasis, and the due subordination of a part of the 
words to the rest 

In reference to this principle, the fdlowing will suffice for 
practical directions. 

When a phrase has a single strong emphatic word, let 
this be uttered with such force, that the others shall be 
kept subordinate to it. 

If pauses are made for convenience of respiration, let 
them be so managed, as not to interfere with the unity 
of the phrase, and €8pecially with the subordination of 
all the words to the emphatic one. 

It is the better observance of the relative subordinatioB of 
ideas, which chiefly constitutes the superiority of conversatiooid, 
or of glowing extemporaneous delivery. 

The principle is of equal importance, in reference to clauses 
and phrases which come in parenthetically, and interrupt the 
eonnexion of others. The practical direction, however,, for 
managing these, should not be, to deliver them in an obscure 
and hurried manner, but as follows : 

Exhibit the subordination of phrases which interrupC 
the connexion between emphatic words, principally by 
means of striking force on the emphases which precede 
and follow them. 
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EXAMPLES FO& PRACTICE^ 



The following extract illustrates such prineiples of emphasis 
as we have hitherto ibrnished. It likewise abounds in contrasts 
of opposite emphatic inflexions. The primary priocif^ of the 
emphasis is very simple ; being that of a succession oinem ap' 
peals to (he minds of the assembly. These grow stronger also, 
in the way of climax. 

■ \ 

They tell us that we are mak, 

\ 
unaUe - to cope - with so formidable an adversary. 

\ 
But when - shall we be stronger? 

/ 
Will it be t)ie nexiMdlr, 

\ 
or the next ytarl 

/ 
WHl it be - when we are totally disarmed, 

/ 
and when a British orARO shall be stationed in every house ! 

/ 
Shan we gather strength by irresobMm i- and inadim 1 

Shall we acquire the means of effectual resistance, 

by lying supinely on our backs, 

/ 
BXkd hugging ' the Mmhe^pkat^om^KOFE, 

/ 
until oar enemies shall have hnmd us, 

/ 
hand and foot! 

\ 
Sir, we are no/ weak, 

if we make l^)roper use \ 

[power. 
of those means which ihe God of nature hath placed in our 

23 
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Tkree miliums • of people, 

armed ' in the holy cause of IS^erty^ 

and in such a country - as that wbicb we po^sesf, 

are mouiuSik ^ anfforse 

which our enemies - can send against us. 

Patrick Hsnrt. 

The following illustrates the same princif^es, and especially 

that of repetition for the sake of increased ^rophasb. 

/ 
With a slep steady as tme, - ■ 

/ 
and an appetite heea as deaTH^ 

the deCendant - has been seen waging agMnot the ^aktifi, 

/ 
a warfare not'ofconquest^ 

\ 

hut of EXTERMINATIOli* 

He has been seen - opening, on the fdamtiff^ 

\ 
tiie batterie8^.^.;me<^* 

\ 

Tes^ gentlwmi^ : . 

\ 

the defendant - has forced the press 

\ 
to become the t^siurher ^ ^dmmi^ qmei, 

ihe assassin • of private reput^ai4m*\ 

Our press, goitlemen, 

\ 
was destined - for other purpose. 

/ 
It was destined not - to violate^ 

\ 
. but to PROTECT the sanciit J of private rlgfats*^ 



It was kindly ordained - bjr'« bent^eont PiofideBce, 
\ 



-.V ^ • • ■ ' . ' ^ ^ 

and Djomfv the public mind. 

It IS fi>r THESE - high^ purposes our press was ordained; 

bot tlie d^fettdltnt 

has rendered it the degraded vehicle - of foul defamation. 

Of THIS 1 complain, 

/ ^ 

nai - merely - as counsel fiir tbe plaintif, 

bat as die humble - advocate of my country* 

oRAmulncAt sinpirAtfit. - 

This enunciates some words more strikingfy than dthers, to 
aiiisl in a^Nr^heodinf » or femeid^ring^ an eiitendod granifta|» 
ical constructiiHi. It is, occasionally needed^ when the style is 
diSuse^ and a particular sentence is long. 

It often happens that the nominative noun 6f the sulijeet/haft 
appended to it severd words^ which make the whole subjeqt 
Tery long. This appended portion will separate the nominative 
from the verb, hf a considerable inteml. In such a case, it 
will be uttered with more force; and thus will not only buve itp 
imporiaqce in the subject indicated, but will be remembered, 
when the mind, both of the speaker and listener, arrives at the 
psredieate. There will also be a corresponding emphasb, on 
the Verb, adjeefhre, or noun, of the predicate. E. g. 

Every thin^ in the city * of our residence - on earth, 

reminds nn^ 



# 
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that we are^enr - ^sUtikmB^ "tAk,- ' ' r ' 

[parture. 
but are ahoays advancing townrds the period - oTo^iir final de- 

lo this example, the emphatic force on ex>try thing, md re> 
minds, shows the relation of nominative and verb. The snbse- 
quent emphases are not only grammatical, bat logical ; since 
they indicate the most important idea in each phrase, as wdl as 
the construction of the sentence. 

Grammaucal emphasis is always needed, when the subject 
and predicate are separated by mtervening i^Iauses. E. g. 

The aggregate of days ihi^ have passed by us^ 

the yeii^fy seeaons, 

the scenes ofUfe^ and periods ofage^ 

since we came into possession - of our privities, 

since we first - knew pur dwellings^ 

walked r oxa streets^ ^ . v 

mnd entered • our sanctuaties, andheard the wcMrda of Gkxl, 

are so many advances towards eternity ,'\ , 

•nd«rf^ 

as they thicken - on the path - we leave, 

how 30om we reach the cl^ei^ of ottr pilgr^mage^ 

and enter • upon unknown worlds. 

Prof FifcB. 

, The eni|^a«es in the last twa phrases of the above, show the 
grammatical relation to teU, from which they ^e separated by 
an intervening clause. These cases, like the last emphases in 
the preceding example, and numerous others, are instances of 
the coincidence of grammatical with logical emphas^ 



In genera], when a compovM^cn ])f90Qeib ill.a ilotmiig tHjfh^ 
and with long periods, gran^oiatical, in addition to logical em- 
phasis, is needed. Yet to a great extent, the two will coincide. 

The frilolring b^antifiil p«f ioi from the earner /S^raKm which 
finished our two ^reeedmg exaw]^ will be found, 4Xk aiMdj- 
m, an iMtruotire sm^nt^fiiiation'oC Ae pfoienl eo^^ect We^ 
varkksempbafieil^aft fidlowa. The phrases whid) are whoHy 
m kalics, «re the inbject pbtaaes ef the whole period. Th» 
seebnd aitd iburih from the end, b^re entire words in italics, ta 
show their common grammatical relatkm. In the otbens the 
words in c(»responding grammatical relations, are indicated by 
itidicising the accented vowbI of eack To prevent confusion, 
we have omitted, to mark the emphasis required on the word 
•* first," in the second phrase, which is jnirefy an emphasis of 
tfaoQght. 

He has beheld us, 
in the first stages - of our being - here, 
engaged - in uttrighteoa$ id^Aion • agounst bb at^ork j, 
and bent <- on neglect of his glories ; 
md,m0tie4ufi*hpiiy^ 
Benihia everlasting Sifn, 

to atone - for our guilt and to coll us - to repentance, 
and his Hekf Spirit, 
to indite - his wtll,^ and tnfiuence us - to obedience. 

One of the most common nses of this kind of empliasis, is to 
connect an antecedent and its rdative. If the antecedent be a 
pronoun, it will thus, though naturally unaccented, rec^ve a 
strong and emphatic accent. E. g. 

Nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor, 
23* 
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whose thoughts should he mainly bent • on coasideringy &^c. 

From the ahote exampleg, oor readers w81 readB j in^, liiat 
grammatical emphasis is eommon and inq)oitant Yet it most 
he remembered, that While, in general, sententes aire so cqi^ 
strncted) that the most important word in each danse or pimne 
will require some degree of emphafis in refoence to setting 
fotth thought, the Bwme emphasis wiH also assist in digj^tt^ag 
the grammatiealrekOHm. 

tOGICAi^ SMfSASIS, 

The emphasis of thought, coinciding with that of grammar, 
will in general cause the most important words in a phrase to 
be uttered more forcibly than others. There is a great deal of 
snch emphasis, which is too obrions to need rules or description. 
Upon it, to a great extent, depends the rhythm of discourse, and 
the balance of phrases in style. 

But Ihe most important part of die preMfit sohjoct, md th^ 
to which the term logical emphasis is most applicable^ is that of 
emphatic infiexions. 

These designate various relations between single words, or 
between whole clauses, sentences, and even pa^^agraphs, and 
may be arranged under the following heads. 

1. Simple pointed Affirmation and Designation. ' 

2. Negation; oflen used in contrast with affirmation. 

3. Condition and Consequence; aa contrasted relations, 

4. Concession and Denial ; also contrasted. 

5. Question and Answer ; generally contrasted.^ 

6. Contrast ; or one thing compared with another. 

7. Reference; which is a variety of the preceding. 

8. Correspondence ; another variety of contrast : e. g. 

" I told him to Jo so ; he did so." 
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9. Intensire Emphams; which may be upon affirmation, ne- 
gation, or contrast. 
10. Elmphasis of Reraonstrance, which resembles that ofReP 

erence. 
The inflexions, by which these relations are pointed oot; 
having been sufficiently noticed in the preceding chi^er, wq 
shall proceed to furnish a series of extracts for practice, each of 
which will be chartelcirized by a prevalence <^ one sort of enl^ 
phasis. The passages which we eMract, will sometimes be 
Ibund among the most admirable in the language, as regards 
rhetorical structure. 

1. Pointed Affirmation, 

The following is from a vehement argument against the un- 
ion of Ireland with England. The latter part illustrates, also, 
the contrast of affirmatioa and negation. 

" Sir, in the most express terms, 

\ [gislature of Ireland. 

I deny * the competency - ai Parliament - to ahoUsh the le« 

\ 
I wont you, 

\ 

do not DARE 

\ 

to lay your hands an the constitutum. 
I tell you, that if, 

circuipsU^iced - as you are, 

\ 
you PASS this act, 

\ 
it will be a nulUty, 

and that no tnan in Ireland 

\ 
will be bound to obey it. 
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\ '- ■ ' ■ J .■ '. ^ • • 
I make the assertion deUberately: . ^ 

\ 
1 repeat '\i^ 

and IcaUon my man voho hears me^ 

\ 
to take down my words, 

\ 
Ydtt h&ire nof been BLseTKn « for this purpose^; 

\ 

you are appointed : to make tAws, 

/ 
and not legiskdvres : ' ' - 

\ 
you are appointed to act uMoer the constitution, 

/ 
not - to aMer it :, 

\ 
you are appointed - toBaciRCisB ^ theluttctionsonegislatw«,\ 

/ 
and not to transfer them : * 

^ '/ 
aad if you <2c^ so, 

your act is a dissolution of the government: 

you resolve society into itA original elements^ 
and no man in the land, 

is bound to obey you. 

Plunket. 

The following illustrates the emphasis of pointed affirmation 
and designation, as it is used in the statement of a case. 

Gentlemen - of the Jury.\ 

My case is as follows : 
WilHam Orr 
was indicted, 



for harifig administered . ihe oath - of a UniUdMri$kmQ»^^ 
After remainiiif - opwacds of a ^utr mjml, 

Mr. Orr was braogte to Us irUMi; 

\ 
wna prosicuiad hyihesiaie; \ 

[Wkeaify, 
was JM0rft against hf a romm^ ir^brmer - by the name of 

\/ 
who hmsdf had taken the same oath^ 

and WW convicted under the ms^oree^'oit aet, 

which makes the administmng - st$ch an Oath, 

felony, tx death. 

TheJwy 

\ 
recommended Mr. Qrr to mercif. 

The Jw^e, 

with a humanity « heamdng his oharaeter, 

transmitted • the recommendation 

\ 
to the nehk proseaOor - in tMs oase: 

Three of the jurors 

made solemn qfid&oit, in court/ 

\ 
that Hguor had been conreyed into their boi ; 

\ 
that they were hrutaUy threatened, 

by some of their /e22bt9 jororS| 

\ 
with capittd prosecution, 
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\ 

if thty dU aoi fiild Ibek priimer • ^litty ; 

\ 
and that under .tht h&preBnon - ^ Vkae ifArettfi, 

/ 
and worn down by watching - imd iid$fie!idim, 

/ 

they had ^ven a verdict - of gvSbtf ^ against Um^ 



\ 



though t^eyb^ved him, iaihetrconsdenoa, UthtiamMxat. 

\ 
Furtlur inquiries - weu^ made^ 

which ended - in a, 4p»<0t^ef!:yi , / ; V ., - 

of the infomoies . n ^ .iui4 dMro^^er 

\ 
of the infwmtr, 

\ 
A respHt • was thereiore sent, 

\ 
once, and ^uncf , and tkrieii 

\ 
to give time, 

as the Attorney Genevd has already slated, : - 

• \ 
for his Excellency - to consider, 

/ 
whether mercy - could be ^EteiMed to him* 

\ . -^ 

or not; 

\ 
and with a knowledge - of a|f ikait drcuin/utiaittes, 

his Excellency - didjindOy detarn^ne, 

\ 
that mercy should not be emended to him ! . 

/ 
He was accordingly - executed, -upon that verdict, 

and died 

with a prayer - for the welfare of his country.\ 



\ 
It 18 upon 4he Lard Lieutenant eflrekmd^ thm, gendepien, 

tion ;\ 
that the attick has been made, hj the author t>f this pufoHca* 

/ 
and against him, 

\ 
the charge It made, \ 

[express it, 
as strongly, I suppose, as the writer could find words to 

'* thai the Viceroy rf Ireland 

\ 
las crueBy abused 

the prerogative of rojal mercy, 

in suffering a man, 

/ 
under mcA circumstances, ' « 

\/ 
to ferisk like a common makfactor"\ 

\/ 
For this, ' 

the Attorney General calls upon you, 

to pronounce the publication, 

\ - • '. • - . . 

a false - tai^ scandhlous Ubel, 

The following indignant burst in the Britbh parliament, ex- 
emplifies the emphasis of pmtad affirmatkin, in a ttateminl m 
repkf. It also exhibits contrast and climax. 

/ 
" They planted - hy your care?'' 

\ 

No; 

\ ■ . ■ ' ' 

your oppressions • planted them m America. 
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\ 

Thnjjed - from your iyrami^, 

\ 
\o a ^Aeit - tmcuUwaUd - cad mAoi|p«fa(fe ^Mfili^i 

where they exposed themsdves, 

to almost aU the hard^ips • to which hmui^ nature is UdMe^ 

^d amoBg others, v 

to the crtidi^ of z savage foe, . 

the most sMk, 

and I will take it upon me to say, 

\ 
the most y^rmicia&^s, 

\ 
of any peopfe • U{N>n the face of the earth f - . ., 

\ 
and yet, 

actuated - hy principles - of true EngUsh hherty, 

\ 
they met all these hardships with pleasure, 

compared with those - they suffered in their oum country, 

\/ 
from the hands of those • who should have b^en 

\ 
their ^'cii&. 

/ 
• Thiff nourished up ^ hy "toetLindulgeHee? 

\ 

They grew - by your neglect of them. 

■/ 

As soon as you began to care about th^m, 

that care was exercised in sending persons to rule them. 
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/ 

in oae department and anotber^ \ 

[bentof#A&Jbtf<fM; 
who were, perhaps, the deputies «f deputies to some Diem» 

\ 
sent • ie spy out their Uberties^ 

\ 
to misrepresent their actions, 

\ 
and to prey upon them ; 

men, - whose hehaoior^ on many occasions, 

has caused the Uood ^ those sons of liberty, 

\ 
to r^cmlwUJm them ; 

men - promoted to the highest seats of justice^ 



I of whom, 
\ 

were glad, 

by going tD,a finign eeuntryv 

to escape being brought 1^ the iar of a eeott ofjus^ee^ 

\ 
in their i»ni. 

/ 
Thty protected - by tour ab30? 

\ 
They hare nobly taken up arms - in ji^wt dtfotm ,* 

they have exerted their valor, 

amidst their constant and ktborious industry^ 

tot the drfense of a country, 

/ 
whose frontier was drenched in blood, 

24 



n 
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while ki inUriar parts, 

jpaekM «SiU iittte savings, 

N 
to ^<wr tmohtments. 

\ 
Andf 6efievf me; 

\ 

remember I lilts day • tM yea ao; 

tliat the same spirit of freedom, 

/ 
which ictoated that people, "SXfirU, 

\ 
wiB tccosipanj them • s/tSl 

Col. Babrb. 

3. Negation contbasteb with Affirbiatiok. 

Almost the wfade of the ibilowing vigorous passage, illus- 
trates thb contrast It ccmdades with a conditioD and its con* 
sequence. 

/ 

Parliaaient is not a congress - otoHAmsmdon, 

/ 
from difia;fni • and Am^ - it^tttsU, 

/ 
which interests each must mmnJtcoM, 

/ 
as an agaii - and adootsU^ 

/ 
against oO^ i^gents and adfocates; 

hot Parliament is a deliberative assembly - of Me nolfoii, 

\ 
with one inieresi, 

\ 
ibsX of the whole; 

/ 
where, wA - i(iN;a7 purposes, 
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/ 

not " l(MMrf{)«^iidicesy ought to giiute» 

\ 

\ 

resultiog from the general reason • of the whole. 

/ 
You choose a meaher^ iodeed, 

but when yon have chosen him, 

lie is not a memb^ of Bristol, 

\ 
but he is a member of ParKamenL 

If the local constituent 

should have an interest, 

or should, form a hasty opinion^ 

/ 
evidently opposite to the real good •>of the resi of the coBb 

/ [munity, 

the member for that place, 

\' 
ought to be as far as any Mer, 

from any endeavor - to give it effect . . 

B0BK£. 
3. CONDITTON AND OoNSBavSIfCE, 

The following is a remarkable passage. The first paragra|A 
is made up of a lengthened condition, followed by its conse- 
quence. In the second paragraph, both the condition and the 
consequence, are in the ibrm of questions. 

If it he true, 

that Mr. Hastings was directed to male th» safety emdprospm^ 

/ 
\iiy ofBengfd, the ftrst objectof his altentkm, 
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/ [penms; 

and duuty onder bb idmiistralioD^ k has been siA and proa^ 

/ 
[mils ofifl reveiiteey iii iijla» 
ifitbetnie tluittheMctirifyaii^pr«seroafum - of«Mr|M^9^ 

/ 

[government, 
were marked ont to hira as the greai leading prkiciplea of bis 

/ 
and that those possessions and reveones, 

/ 
amidst nnexampled dangers, 

/ 
have been secured and preserred ; 

a question maj be mixed with joor oonsidaration, 

\ 
much hey0ndtk€ eonufuenu rftke present proseeution, 

invdTing, perhaps, 

\ 
the merit of the impeachmeat itse^t 

\ 
whicb gate it birth. 

^Englmd. 

/ 
from a lust of ambition and dominion, 

/ 

<m maintsining despotic ruk over distant and hostile nations, 

/ 

I>er8elf, 

b^fond all comparison, more namerous and extencted than 

and gife oommissioo to ber fk^eroys «> U> govern them, 

wkh no other instructions • than to prueme them. 



/ 

•adtofeeoreperBiaiiei^j theirnnMiiaief; . 
witb wbat color of consisteiicj or fe«Mii, 
ean she place herself - in the moroi chair, 
uid affe^ to bd sl^dM 

«i the execution - of her own orders, 

\ [necessary to their ezecntion — 

adverting to the exact nuancre - of wickedness and injustice - 

\ 
and complaining only of the excess, as the inunorality— ^ 

/ 
eonsiderinf Ikor autkoritjf^ 

MM 9i disfiensaiioH 

\ 
for breaking the commands of God, 

\/ 
and the breach of fAeff, 

as onltf punishable 

\ 
when contrary to the ordkiattces - ofman? 

\/ 
. Such a proceeding, Gentfemen, 

\ 
hegeiM serious reJUctions, 

h would be better, perhftpi^ 

ibr the masters and - the seroants, 

of all such gojyemments, 

to join in supplication, 

thai the great Author - of violated humanity, 

may not confound them ti^ether, 

ii one common judgmont. 

Erskink. 

a4» 
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4. CoKCBSSfOM ABTD DSNIAJL. 

In the Utter part of the feHowing extract, we have marked 
fle?eral of the emphases, with the wave, or ioverted circumflex. 
Throughout the whole passage, the contrasts will be obvious. 
The appropriate inflexions will be success&Ily given by thf 
speaker, if he enters earnestly into the argument 

/ 
Itoughttobethe^pi?}iie5s • vad glory • of a lepresentative, 

/ 
to live • in the strictest union^ 

/ 
ihe chsest correipmidetuef 

\/ 
and the roost unreserved commmiicaiiom 

\ 

with his eansHtuenis, 

Their wishes 

/ 
ought to have great weight with him ; 

/ 
their opinion, high respeet, 

/ 
their hnnMSS, 

\ 
wmremitUd tHtention, 

/ 
It b his duty, to sacrifice Aii repoist^ 

/ 
his pleasures, 

/ 
his satisfactions^ 

\ 
to theirs; 

/ 
and, above aU, 

/ 
ever, and in aU cases, 

\/ 
to prefer their interests 
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\ 

to his own, 

\/ 
But^ his unbiassed apimon, 

\/ 
his mature judgment, 

\/ 
his enlightened conscience, 

/\ 
he ought fu^ - to sacrifice^- 

toyoti, 

\ 
to any maD, or to anj set qf mm Umng. 

/\ 
These he does not derive 

/ 
from your pleasqre-— 

\ • 
no, 

/\ 
nor from the law - and the constit^ion, 

/\ 
They are a trust from Providence,, 

/ 
for the oibuse of which, 

\ 
he is dee^ eatswerabh 

Your representative owes you, 

/ 
not his. tWtfs^ry only, 

\ 
hut his judgment ; 

\ 
and he betrays, 

/ 
instead of serving you, 

/ 
if he sacrifices it 

\ 
to your opinion. 



BURKB, 
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6. dUESTlON AND AnSWER. 

The ibllowiDg k a continaadoaof the extnwt, in a previoiMi 
chapter, on '' Conciliating America.'' Vide p. 245. 

Do jou imagine, then, 

/ 
that it i3 the land tax 

/ 
which raises yonr reMftue / 

. . / 

that It is the annual vote m the commttu of mpply, 

/ 
which gives yon your amy 1 

/ 
or that it is the wiOxny bill 

/ 
which inspires it wUhhrmtry and discipHne ? 

\ 
No! 

\ 
surtljf no! 

\ 
It b the hve of the people ; 

it is their attachment to their government, 

\ [out institution, \ 

from the sense of the deep stake " they have, ^ in speh a i^hn- 

/ 
which gives yon your army and your navy, 

/ 
and infuses into both, that liberal obedience, 

without which, 

.\ 
your army would be a hose rabble, 

\ 
and your navy nothing but rotten timber, 

BmucE. 

6. Antithbtical Contrast: 
The following passage is the conclusion of the last extract 
The first two periods are in contrast with each other. In each 
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of the three coochiding sentences, we have m antkhetical con- 
trast of ideas. 

MAGNANIMmr IH FOtrfA^, 

/ 
AatMs, 

I know well enough, 

will sound wild, 

and chimericcd, 

/ y [cians, 

to the proftne herd of those vulgoar and mechanical " pditi- 

/ 
who have w> piaec - among us, 

a sort of people who think that notbi&g - mdsts, 

/ 
but what is grozt and mattriai, 

and vA#, therefiire, 

far from being qoaEfied to be tUreetors 

of the great movement - of empire, 

^^ 

are not fit - to turn a whuL - in the machine^ 

^ \/ 

But to men - truly milialed, 

\/ 
and rightly taught, 

these niHng and master prindples, 

which, in the opinion of such men as I have mentioned, 

/ 
have no substantial existence, 

\ 
are, in truth, every thing, 

\ 
VkdaninaH. 
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Magnanimity f in poliucs, 

\ 
ii, not seldom^ the trmU wisiom ; 

\/ 
and a great empire^ and UttU minds, 

\ 
go t27 together. 

/ 
Let as get an American revenue, 

\ 
as we have got an American empire. 

\ 
English privileges 

/ 
have made it all that it is ; 

English privikges, ak]iie« 

\/ 

will make it, 

/\ 
all that it coit be. 



CEOnWELI. AND NAPOLBON. 



Burks. 



The ibllowiog extract from Macaalay, exhibits the utmost 
degree of his peculiar antithetical style. Considerable skill and 
judgment may be exercised in its delivery, by pccasionaUy di^ 
minishing the emphatic force, and thus making the whole run 
smoothly. 

In the general spirit - and chatjatUr <- of his admiaietratio&, 

/ 
we think d'omweU 

\ 

far superior to Napoleon. 

Reason and philosophy 

did not teach the conqueror of Europe, 



_^J 



/ 

to command Ms passians^ 

or to pursue^ as a first ol^ect, 

the happiness of his peoph. 

They did not prevent him firom risking his fame and his power, 

in a frantic contest against the prtndp&s • ot human nature, 

and the laws - of the physicaJ world; 

/ 
against the rage of the wtnier, 

\ 
and the liberty of the sea. 

[nidous of superstiiions^ 
They did not exempt him firom the iimueoce of that most per- 

\ 

a presumptuous fatoBsm. 

/ 
They did not presare him from the inebriation oT prosperity, 

or restrain him from indecent querulousness • and vioknce, 

\ 
ki adversity. 

On the other hand, 

/ 
the ianaticism - of CromweU 

/ 
never mrged him on impracticable undertakings, 

\ 
or confused his perception - of the jnAUe good. 

/ 
Ai^trMr to Bonaparte, in invention^ 

\ 
he was iar superior to him, in wisdom. 

/ 
The French Emperor is, among conquerors, 

\ 
what VoUairt b, among writers, 
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\ 
^ ndraadms ehikL 

His sfdendid geDins 

was freqaenti J clouded hyfis of knm$t^ 

^absurtBy fervent^ 

9a ibQseot the peitf^ nursery^ 

/ 
who quarrth with his food. 

\ 
and dashes Ms playthings - to pieces. . 

\/ 
CrommU 

/\ 
was^ emphi^anjr, a man. 

* 

He possessed, in an eminent degree, 

N 
that masculine and faH grown - robustness of mind, 

\ 
that equally (Uffused intellectual heaUh, 

which, if our national joarltcEftYy does not mislead as, 

has peculiarly characterized 

the great men of England, 

Never was any ruler 

so conspicuous^ born fiir sovereignty. 

The cup which has intoxicated almost all others, 

sobered him, 

Biss|urit, restless &om its buoyancy, 'm sl lower t^gikme^ 

reposed - in mcgestic placidity, 

as soon as it had reached the leyel - congenial to it 
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Hb hftd n^kk^ m tmmnsn - wi^ that latgt cfa» cfmm^ 

/ 
who distingvi^ tbengsekes in 2ower posts, 

and whose incapctcity becomes obvioas, 

as soon as the pubHo voice summons them to take the lead. 

Rcgndly as his finrtunes gr^w, 

\/ 
his mnd 

\ * 
expanded m«f^ rapidfy stm, 

/ 
Insignificant as a private citizen, 

he was a great - general; 

he was a stiO greater - prince, 

'i/UcAVULY, 

7. Referential Empbasis. 

This emphasis k a vltriety of that of Coi^rt^. Some ac- 
count of it has been given under the head of Rising Inflexions, 
at p. 235. Bat a& it oflen characterizes long passagei^ <Mr even 
an entire discourse, it requires some further notice. 

When a speaker advances assertions or doctrines in opposi- 
tion to an adv^'sary, or contrary to a prevalent opinion, his tone 
IS characterized by a peculiar modulatio^i, which indieates a 
pointed reference. The same tone is likewise heard, when he 
is liable to a suspickm of holding opinions contrary to what he 
expresses. Though it runs through the whde of his delivery, 
yet it is of coorae most striking on emphatic words. 

Rising inflexions are the most prevalent and characteristic; 
and, as was mentioned in the previotis chapter, oflen take the 
place of cadences at the ends of sentence^. There is a ten- 
dency, Jikewise, to use waves and circumflexes. When falling 

26 
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iDflexiom loe tctkidlj BeoeMarj,thejfa0|pa on t Ughk^, and 
are often such as we mark by ^e wave. 

la gesture, the rise of the hand corresponds in a general way 
to that of the voice. Instead of downward strokes of geatun^ 
one or both hands are oftener extended towards the audience 
with to expr^sioii of aj^peak 

We find it impossible to mark this emphasis^ so as to distin- 
guish it from other forms of contrast, except by indicating the 
upward skip which so strikingly characterizes it This we 
eflfect by placing the accented syllable higher than the rest of 
the phrase. No difficulty will be experienced in execmhig this 
very striking and significant turn of the voice, provided the 
reador trusts boldly to his natural impulses. It is one of very 
frequent use in conversation. 

THE umoif. 

IprJ^' Sir, 

10 my career « hkhertt>, 

/ 
to have kept itead^ in view, 

\/ 

the boAor * and proi^erity of th9 *^*^ «otiB^, 

/\ 

tad the preservation -> of our fbdefral NiM. 

I have not «?^^^*^ myself 

\/ 
to k)ok be^*'**' the union, 

V 
to see what m^ be hiddmi in the dark reeass be^'"^ 

/ 
I have ^ coolly weighed the chances ^ of preeervingHbei^y 

\/ 
when the bonds - that unite us together shall he btsoiiea a^^der. 
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I hare not acooilomed myDdf to hang over the ptee^fSse - 

\/ 

to flee, whether, - with **^ slwrt sight, 

\/ 
I can fathom the dei>th of the abjss • fte ' 

nor can I regard A^ - aa a safe counsdlor, - in Uus aSairs of 

whose thoughts - should be mably bent on considering 

\/ 
'^ how the union - i^ioold be best pre***"^' 

/ 
bothow &xMe might be the condition of the peof^, 

/\ 
when it shaQ be broken up andde^^^ 

While the umsm *^' 

\ 
we have *^*' 

\ 
«r^/^ 

\ 
^^ifying prospects 

spread out - befiure us, 
/ 

"for'"' 

\ 

tfidour drm. 

A^-^that, 

\ 
I seek iMi to penetrate the neH, 
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Oadgraatf 

/ 

thtt^ia "^dtjr, atletst, • 

\ 
Hud curiam tnay not rise. 

Crod grant, 

that, <Hi ^^ Tiflion, 
neoer ' maj^ he cpmed 

what Ues behind f 

Isuninhetwm, 
When my eyes shaU be turned to behold, finr the last time, the 

/ 
may I ^ aee him, 

ahiniflf on the hrohn - and dis ortd fragmrats 

/ 
of a ^"^ glorioiiB "ftwm; 

/ 
on states dk^^^ered, 

/ 
di$^dmi, 
\/ 

Ur^ermi: 

/ 

on a land rod with civil ^^^^* 

\/ 
and drenched, it may be, in frtAtmtd ""'^' 

let their last - feeble and lingering glance, rather, 

behdd the gorgeous ensign of the republic, 

now known and honored throc^hout the earth. 
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full high advaoeed^x 

its arms and trophies 

\ 

streamiag in oB tkeU- original ^ire, 

/\ 
not a ^^^ . •rased ot poDiited^x 

/\ 
nor a ringte *^^ obscored ;\ 

/ 

saok miserable interrogatory^ 
\/ 
as, What is an tbb*^^*^ 

/\ 
nor those er words - of delusion and folIy,\ 

/V 
Wierty-^''*' and union ^terwards ; 

\ 
hut ^ery where, 

\ 
spread all over in characters of Uvmg ^^' 
/ 

zing on all its ample folds, 

/ 
as they float o rar the **^ and over the *^ 

/ 
and in eve^ ^^ under the whole *^^^' 

/\ 
that ^ er sentiment, \ 

/ 
dear to every true American hesdrt, 

85* 
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/\ 
liberty umoD,\ 

\ • 

\ 
one and inseparable. 

Webster. 

8. Correspondence. 

The principle of this emplnsis, ts also its inflexion^ is veij 
similar to that upon an answer to a question. 

It may be illustrated by 41 short extract from a 8criptiire nar- 
rative. A command to Noah being recorded, and the accoont 
of it extending through four verses, when we come to its fulfil- 
ment, we shall find it natural to emphtsize die word did, as 
follows. 

And the Lord said unto Noah : 

Come thou, and all thy house 

into the ark: • • • • 



\ 

And Noah did 

according to all that the Lord commanded him.\ 

In the above, the most striking place for this emphasis, is on 
" did;" but if the reader prefers, he may place it on eommtmded. 

The following extract is in the highest degree rhetorical, and 
like that just quoted from Webster, admirably illustrates the 
importance of emphasis and inflexion, in bringing out the true 
meaning and spirit of high wrought composition. In general, 
its emphasis is required by the principle of Reference ; just as 
in the precedmg extract on union, regard is continually had to 
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^ose who speculate upon disunion. The writer refers U) the 
danger^ that those who enjoy the blessings transmitted by the 
Puritans, may natuMdly forget their sufferings. 

But in one sentence, the emphasis on every phrase, is that of 

Correspondence. This sentence commences, ^ They did vir- 

tuaUy renounce all dependence upon earthly support," &c. 

That is, their conduct emphaticalfy corresponded to their pro^ 

fessiom, 

THE PILGRlBfS. 

In the quiet possession of the blessings transmitted, 

/ 
we are, perhaps, in danger - offor^ ting, 

/ 
or undir'^ ving 

the ^^ferings by which they were obtained. 

We/or^ ^/ 

that the noUe pilgrims Kred and endured fi>r ^' 

that, when they came to the wilderness, 

\ 

they said *^ly^ 

/ 
though, it may be, - somewhat jointly, 

\ 
that they turned their backs on Egypt 

\ 
They did 

\ 
f irtually renounce aU dependence - on earthlj/ support : 

\ 
ikejleft 
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oftheir AoficesA 

of tbetr/a^JUrs* sepukhers ;\ 

\ 
they sacrificed 6a5«y 

\ 
KDd prefermeut^ 

\ 

and 027 the deligfats cf sense. 

\ 
And (ortdAo^? . 

/ 
To open for themselfes an earthfy paradiu f — - 

/ 
to dress their bowers of fUeanan^ 

/ 
and r^*0»ee - with their whsu and children f 

No; ^/ 

tbey come not fat /*<»*****' 

\ 
they Uved not themsel?e8. 

An extied and suffering - people, 

they came forth 

in- the dignity of the chosen servants - of the ^^^' 

to open the forests to the ^^^beam 

\ 

and to the light - of the sun of ^^ eousness; 
\ 

wcLnm 
to restore ' 
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oppressed - md tmtiifiei on - by hid'' %m«, 
\ 

to rel^ioos a&d civil eriy, 

\ 



and equal '^^• 



\ 



to replace the creatures of God on tb^ir uaHiral ^d; 

to bring down the 

and make smooth - the r^n^ P^acfis, 

which the pride and cruelty of "*^ had wrought, 

on the iair creauofi - of the Father of aH 
\ 

What was their rc*''^^^ 

J^ timet 
For 

mshnc 

/ 
the sweet charities - of ^^^ 
/\ 

but their feet - were planted on the mount of ^^ion^ 

andtheysaw, with «i6*"^ •^^ 

a multitude of '^^pfe, 

where the solitary sarage * roamed the forest ;\ 
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\ 

Ibe forest ^^Uhtd, 

\ 

ftnd pleasant k^^ and busy ies appeared ; 

the tangled •^•^pott 

\ 

•ipandted - to the thronged ^ miy; 
\ 

the consecrated 

WIS planted - on the rode of heathen Httifice. 

And, that *^ 

night realise • this Tiskn,\ 
\ 

miUr U 

this promised hnd of fiuth,\ 

thej endured bardshq^ and braved deaths 

deeming, 

as said one of dieir company, 

diat ^ he is not worthy - toli?eat' 






who, forftlurofdaog^r^ - ord^Mb, 

shimneth his cmintry*s - senke, 

\ 
or hisoMW - hmor; 

/ 

since dtatli is inevitabk^ 

\ 
andthefameoftnWiie immortuL^ 



/ 
If theae were tbe fervors of etttlmsiasm^ 

/ 
fed 

\ 

^S^^yfio^ifi that^ibicjQQ Ae^orof ' 

\ 

u entknnaam • ^t fietur a * 
but gathers Ufo and strength, 

\ 

expands - in the tmc^e c^its CVe tor. 

Miss SEDfiwicK. 

&. IfTTEKSIVB EmPPA«IS« 

A flowing and ardent writer often falh into a style of com^ 
position, in which words are em{^jed with an intensive mean- 
ing. A Kaddr m^ fads t<» eym^uhta^ with the de^ eionesl- 
ness of a»h eomposi^Hi^ is apt to omit tbe intensive emphasis 
whidi is required. 

The principle of th» enipbasisy will be made cteai by the 
foibwbg facts in regard to language. In every tongue, there 
is a class of words which have eidier an intense meaning vk 
themselves, or indicate that those which Aey ciuaKfy, are used 
inteuNV^. 

Tbe most common in Enf^idi, ate: eom, c^^ and JefTf 
Ae adverbs ai aB, tdtogetker, onfy, solely, whoUy^ and udwir* 
sidfy ; the (vonoons whxtever and whosoever, when placed after 
dieir nouns; and, oceasioDaHy, ei^ectiffes in the superlaiiwt 
d^fru. 

The intmUHve emphasis indicated by tbe wotd «9at, is idmoal 
always effected by a strong fdUmg u^kxion; and it will be 
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ibuBd ft osefiil rale to employ such an inflexioii, whenever this 
word occHTS ; or whenerer it wookl be allowabk to introduce 
it, for die sake of setting fordi the fiiU force of a passage 
Sometimes, indeed, a circumflex takes the place of a simple 
falling slide ; but, in soch cases, the first or downward dide, 
indicates die intensive fbrce, and the rising, the suspensioa oi 
the sense. 

The first exami^ which we fiimish, has its inieium enopha- 
ses indicated by even, by the word wh^, and by a suptrlativt 
degree. 

An exhibition - of the present state - of the mecfaaalca} art% 

\/ 
is a fidd much too wide even to be entered on thb occasidi. 

\ 
The briefest outline even, 

would exceed its limits; \ 

and the whole subject 

wiU, regularly, M to hands • miiob more able to aistain it 

The slightest glance, however, 

must convince us, 

Aat meebantoal power, and mechanical skin, 

as they are now exhibited, in Europe and America, 

vmk an-epoch - in humtti history, 

worthy of all admiration. 

Webster. 

Our nextesBlract owes the whole of its pecidiar fbrce hnd nig- 
nificancy to intensive words, which require a eon^ospondent 
style of emphasis. 
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ATHEISM. 

\ 

But, indeed, it is heroism no longer, 

\ 

if the atheist knows - that there is no God. 

This intelligence 

\ 

involves the vert/ attributes - of divinity, 

while a God is denied. \ 

\ 
For unless the atheist is omnipresetU, 

unless he is, at this moment, in evert/ place - in the universe, 
he cannot know hut that there may he, in some place, 

manifestations of a Deity, 

\ 
by which even he would be overpowered. 

If he does not know, absolutely, every agent - in the universe, 

the one that he does not know, 

mat/ be God. 

\ 
If he is not himself the chief agent - in the universe, 

\ 
and does not know what is so, 

that which is so 

may be God. \ 

[constitute universal truth. 
If he is not in a^ohtte possession ofaU the propositions - thai 

the one which he toants * 

may be that there is a God. 

26 
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If he cannot, with certainty, 

assign the cause - of oZ? that he perceives to exist, 

ihatchuse 

may be a God. \ 

[measurable ages thai are past. 
If be does not know eoery thing thai has been done - tit the m- 

some things may have been done 

by a God. 

Thus, unless he knows <dl things, -^ 

that is, precludes another Deity - by being one himseff'^ 

he cannot know, 

that the Being - whose existence he rejects, 

does not exist 

John Foster. 

Our next extract is from the same powerful writer. To de- 
monstrate the correctness of our emphases, we insert a blank 
parenthesis in places where the word even might be inserted. 
Most of the emphases that are not intensive, exhibit antithetical 
contrasts. 

CHARACTER OF HOWARD. 

In decision of character, 

no man ever exceeded, 

\/ 
or ( ) ever will exceed 

the laie iUm09^us Howard. 

The energy of his determination was so great. 
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that if, instesid of h^g habitual, / 

\cas%OM, 

it had been shown - only for a short time, on particular oo 

\ 

it would have appeared ( ^ a vehement impetuosity ; 

but by being unintermitted, 

it had an equability - of manner, 

\ 
which scarcely appeared to exceed the tone of ( ) a calm con- 

[slancy, 
it was so totally the reverse 

/ 
of any thing like twrhuiknce^ 

\ 

or agitation. 

It was the calmness - of an intensity kept uniform 

\/ 
( ) by the nature - of the human mmd, 

/ 
forbidding it « to be more, 

\/ 
and ( ) by ^^ character - of the individuai, 

\ 
forbiddilig it to be less. 

\ 
( ) The habitual passion 

/ 
of his mindy 

was a measure of feding 

almost equal ( ) to the temporary extremes - and paroxysms 

\ 
of common minds : 

\ 
as a great river, * 

ia its customary state. 
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/ 

is equal to a stnaH or moderate one, 
( ) when swollen to a torrent. 

The moment - of finishing his plans, in deliberation, 

/ 
and commencing them, in action, 

\ 
was ( ) the same. 

\ 

We ( ) wonder what must have been the amount 

of that bribe, 

in emolument, or pleasure, 

\ 
that would have detained him ( ) a week 

/ 
inactive, 

after their final adjustment. 

( ) The law which carries water down a dexMvity^ 

was not more unconquerable - and invariable^ \ 

[olQect. 
than ( ) the determination of his feelings - towards the main 

The importance - of this object, 

held his faculties in a state of excitement, 

\ 
which was ( ) too rigid to be affected by Ughter interests, 

and on which, therefore, the beauties qf nature and art 

had no power. 

\ 
He had no leisure feeUng which he could ( ) spare, 

/ 
fsive scenes which he traversed ; 
to be diverted among the innumerable varieties of the exten- 
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M his suhordinaie feelings 

lost theif separate existence, 

by fidling into the grand one. 

Sueh a sin against taste 

h( ) very far beyond the reach of common saintship to commit. 

It implied an inconceivable severity of conviction 

that he had ( ) one thing to do. 

Mid that be who would do some one great thing, 

in this short life, 

[his forces, 
must apply himself to the work, with such a concentration of 

IS, to idle spectators^ 

who live only to amuse themselves, 

looks ( ) like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenaciously fixed on his objecti 

that even at the greatest distance^ 

Hke the Egyptian pyramids to travellers, 

it appeared to him - with a luminoos distmctness, ' 

as if it had ( ) been ji^*, 

and beguiled the toilsome length of labor and enterprise, 

by which he was to reach it. 

It was so conspicuous before him, 
26* 
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that not ( ) a step 

\ 
deriated from the direction, 

\/ 
and ( ) erery moment, and every day, 

was an approximation. 

[the end, 
As his method referred every thing he did and thought to 

and as his execution did not relax fi>r a moment, 

he made the trial, so seldom made, 

what is the utmost effect, 

which may be granted ( ) to the last possible efSorta 

\ 
of a human agent ; 

and, therefore, what he did not accomplish ' \ 

[acHmtjf, 
he might conclude - to be placed beyond the sphere of mortal 

and calmly leave 

( ) to the immediate disposal qf Omnipotence. 

JoBN Foster. 

10. EMPSA^ts OF Remonstrancb. 

This is a common mode of enforcing an argument or a state- 
ment. The principle is really the same as that of Reference ; 
the only difference being that the reference is to nothing more 
than the opposite of what is affirmed, without implying an ac- 
tual adversary, or generally prevalent opinions. 

In this style of emphasizing, the inflexions are executed with 
wide skips, which make the voice vary strikingly in pitch. In- 
tensive emphases are also of frequent occurrence. 
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The following extract, like many others in thia vohime, h&8 
been found extremely interesting, when delivered in an appro- 
priate manner, hut uninteresting when spoken without the pe- 
culiar inflexions which it demands. Like that on ** the Pil- 
grims/' it might be given to illustrate what might be called 
Rhetorical Emphasis; using such a term to describe the pecu- 
liar illustration and enforcement which a good reader bestows 
upon certain forms of composition, although the mere sense can 
be exhibited without striking emphasis. . 

SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF BBLIOION, 

\ 

Religion is a socied concern ; 

\ 
for it operates powerfully on sodety, 

contributing, in various watfs, 

\ 
to its stabiKty and prosperity. 

/ 
Religion is not merely - a privtUe affkir;\ 

\ 
the community is deeply interested in its diffusion ;\ 

for it is the best support of the virtues and principles 

\ 
on which the social o^der rests. 

Pure and undefiled religion 

\ 

is to do good; 

and it follows, very plainly, 

/ 
that, if God be the author and friend (^society, 

then the recognition of him 

\ 
must enforce all social duty, 
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and enSgiiened pi^ 

\ 

must gire its tohok strength - to public order, 

/ 
Few men suspect^ 

\ 
perhftps ne man 

\/ 
comprehends 

the extent of the support giTBli by religbn to tv^y viriue, 

\ 
No man, perhaps, is awcare, 

how much our moral and social sentiments 

\ 
are fed from this fountain f 

\ 
how powerless 

/ 
conscience would become, 

\ 
without the beUefofa God; 

how palsied 

/ 
would be hman benevdencfe, 

/ 
were there not the sense - of a Idgher benevolence 

\ 

to quicken and sustain it ; 

\ 

how suddenly the whole social fabric - uxmld qyAxke^ 

and with what a fearful crash 
\ 
it would sink into hopeless ruin, 

were the ideas of a Supreme Being, 

of accountableness, 
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and of ajuiure Ufe^ 

\ 
to be utterly erased from every mind, ^ 

\/ 
And, let men - thoroughly believe^ 

/ 
that they are the work and sport of chance; 

/ 
that no superior intelligence 

/ 
concerns itself with haman affairs; 

that aU their improvements 

/ 
perish forever, at death ; 

that the toeak hare no guardian, 

/ 
and the ti^*iire(^ no oveiig'er ; / 

\thA public good; 
that there is no recompense - for sacrifices to uprightness and 

/ 
that an oath is unheard in heaven ; 

/ 
that secret crimes have no witness but the perpetrator ; 

/ 
that human existence has no purpose, 

/ 
and human Tirtae no unfaiUng friend -^ 

/ 

that this britfUfe b every thing - to us, 

/ 
and death is total, everlasting - extinction; 

/ 
once let them thoroughly - abandon religion, 

/ 

and who can conceive, 

\ 
or describe, 

\ 
the extent of the desolation - whiA would follow ! 
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We hope, perhaps, 
that Atimon laws, 
and natural sympathy, 
would hold society together. 

As reasonabiy - might we believe, 

\ 
that, were the sun 

\ 
quenched in the he€tvens, 

\ 

our torches would illuminate, 

and our fires quicken and iertStse the creation. 

What is there - in human nature^ 

to awaken Ttsptct and tendemessi 

\ 
if man h ibe unprotected insect of a day ? 

\ 
And what is he nwre, 

/ 
if atheism be true 7 

/ 
Erase all thought and feat qf Ood^ from a QOmmuiiity, 

\ 
and selfishness and sensuality^ 

\ 

toould absorb tht whole man. 

Appetite, knowing no restraint^ 

and suffering, having no solace, or hope, 

\ 
would trample in scorn, 

/ 
on the restraints - ^ihmum laws. 
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Virtuey 

duty, ^ 

/ 
principle, 

\ 

would be mocked and spurned, 

\ 

as unmeaning sounds. 

\ 
A sordid self interest 

\ 
would supplant every ^ther feeUng; 

\ 
and man would become^ in fact, 

\ 
what the theory of atheism - declares him to be — 

\ 
a companion for brutes, 

Channing. 

emphasis of imagination. 

In addition to the course of reasoning in .a composition, the 
pictures displayed before the imagination, demand a prominent 
exhibition. To a great extent this will be done, by a correct 
grammatical ai|d logical emphasis, because this will frequently 
fell on the words that express the most important images. 
But the employment of a vivid state of imagination, will often 
enable an eloquent reader or speaker to present striking pictures 
of scenes and illustrations, which a merely logical state of mind 
will fail of exhibiting, 

Tet however imaginative or poetical the subject and language 
of a composition^ the primary effort must be to exhibit the 
logical course of thought Every composition requires more or 
less of the inflexions and emphases which we have hitherto de« 
scribed. The emphasis of imagination is properly an enforce* 
ment of such words as do not influence the course of reasoning. 
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It follows therefore, that it is nefer given by emphatic inflex- 
ioBS. It is in fact executed solely by means of quantity, pause, 
and tariations in the loudness, or in the quality of the voice. 

By these means, some wotda are made more prominent Uian 
others, so that, in the mental picture, the images which they 
describe, stand out in bold relief. Having already remarked 
upon the necessity for taste and judgment in this kind of em- 
phasis, the examples which we shall furnish, may not always 
exhibit such emphatic words as every one will approve. 

We shall exhibit this emphasis, by separating the letters of 
words, as has already been done in the chapter on rhythm. 
We shall thus have the means of indicating, not only such 
words as have no logical or grammatical inflection, but also 
those which answer the double purpose of inflected emphasis 
and that of imagination. 

There \a a peculiar appropriateness in this mode of marking, 
inasmuch as the emphasis of imagination almost always pro- 
longs the utterance, and produces a slowness in the rhythm. 

EMPHASIS OF EMOTION. 

Under this head are not to be classed the peculiar tones of 
different passions, but a more striking presentation of words 
which describe emotions and represent them to the imagination. 

Readers of taste and judgment will give different degrees of 
enforcement to such words, according to principles that are 
purely artistical. 

This emphasis b therefore the same in principle as the pre- 
ceding. In the one, emotions, and in the other, images are 
contemfdated by the imagination. It will be marked in the 
same way, and our extracts will illustrate both. 

It is obvious that by this classification, we accomplish the 
necessary object, of avoiding all intermingling of the subject of 
practical speaking, with dramatic elocution. The distinction 
between the two, has been alluded to in our introduction, and 



i&emeaanMiohefkept larievrw An orafor is pehnktcid some- 
dsies to imrodoee the pectdiar iDimfi^ of dtamaHo elocmkm^ 
«» war stiecessfiiHy practised hj WhHeSekl ; bat he will ncrver- 
Ibeless, run great nsk in attempting to do so, unless; as WKs the 
•ease whh that etoqaent eforgyman, be has a natural talent for 
«ctaig. 

When, howev^^ a reader k strongly interested in relating or 
describing an emotion, he will^ naturally sympathize with it in 
«on» degree- This i^mpathy will color his delivery with more 
<nr lenof die poeiAar tone of the emotion: Suppiose, for In- 
'fltenee, he is reettnig CoIFins's Ode '<m the Passions. With 
perfect propriety, he may cahply describe the several passions, 
while he yet presents a vivid picture of the acts of each. The 
ode is in fact a narrative, and is to be read as such. In a more 
animated style of delivery, he may sympathize with each pas- 
sion as he describes its acts; thus approximating his n^nner to 
dramatic docution. On the other hand, a purely dramatic de- 
livery of the ode, proceeds hi a diflferent style, and requited that 
the reciter personate each pasaion, m the saqie jnaoner a«.wbeo 
acting in a play. It is a confused state of mind in reference to 
this distinctbn, trhich produces the general faflut^ in the at- 
tempts of elocutipntsts to render this o4e, intereatiag i»^ puUie 
recitation. If read or recited strictly as a narrative description, 
it is admirably adapted for public display. ' tt is well fitted also, 
for a bold style of recitation* .But ioieHferkmideelamaiium^ 
and with an affected imitatien of the manner of each passion, 
constitutes a style which has no %)undation, either in taste or 
m common senpe* ... 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

The emphasis of imagination and that on words describing 
emotion, being chiefly required in narration and description, 
Uie subsequent extracts are of thia nature* 
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. WettiAlbomiipoBthetblbwngFiaBqitea. Mereonplia- 
fesd'graniiiiar and k^ are juditiaied by Halnand m flBo ri o m . 
A pecopar dwcBieg.oii a i«ord,iv)iil0 te ibM coatenaplatei 
the piotitre or the «Bialioa wliwh iho vord d e wrib ea , is abowa 
bjr aepacaligf ibe lettcara. When i«o or more of these prnet' 
plea combino to produce the emphasis, their appropriated ia^ 
^itfioDa are «mplo]rod im eoDJfuiaioii. Thia happens with the 
jrreatef portton of the ecaphasjoa. 

. The OKtvact kvaediately fUlowhiiir^ flsay be coQsideced aa 1^ 
pealing almoat exdwvely t» the mafinatbuL The emotioe 
which it will encice, will be simply that admiratkm which n&> 
eeaaarily aeconapaniea the description of aplendkhaeeiieB, 

THB TOURNAMENT IN lYANHOK. 
Tbt«x<«rt«r - •ftb«liflti 
was, in part, occiipi«d with temportry gallerits, 
qffaadwUh tmjt^siry and cm^rpetg, 
aed aoeommodatad With €««Jkf out, 
Air tba eooTeniwoe • ef tboM ladies 9ufi Msklet^ 
wbe weM ezpvetad to alteed npon tli« touniMBeiit. 
A narrow apa^a - kttwixt tbeia galleriaa asd tbo 2ij<«^ 
Java aaeomwodatioe • ftr ya«iii«i»ry, 
aod apMtatora of a heUtr dagroa - tbaa tha m^f t^lgmr^ 
and mif ht be conparad to tba pit - ^m tkemtrt. 

Tha promiten0ut multituda 

, . . \ [thaporpoaa, 

arranged thamaelTaa - npon Imrgt b^nkt af tar/, preparedfor 

which, aided by the natoral a.|eiratio» efihe f ran^d, 

enabled them to look #«ar die gaUerlea, 
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aiulobu^oa fair view • uUo the It^ft* 

Beii^aa tll# aodooMia^tiatt • wliioii 4 heme ata;twlw affaivMi 



many buDdreda 

f \ 

I bad perched themaelvea on tbe branebea of tbe trees, 

I wbiob aarrounded tbe meadow ;\ 

I and eren the sUeple vf a country ehutek, at some diitanea, 

I Was crowded iintb tpectafors. 

Tbe lists 

now presented a most splendid spectacle. 

Tbe sloping galleries 

[and beautiful, 
were crowded with all that was nob le^ great, wealthy 

in the northern^ and midland - parts - €^ England; 

[spectators, 
and tbe contrast • of the rariona dresres - af theaa dignified 

rendered tbe view u gay^ 

\ 

as it was rich; 

wiiile the interior and l^wsr space, 

[England^ 
Qlled with tbe substantial hurgessss Mid fssmsn • of meiry 

formed, in their more plain attire, 

\ 

A dark fringe, or border , 

around this circle of brilKant embroidery, 

relieving, and at tbe same time, se^tin^ •//• its splendor. 
The inclosed spaee -at tbe northern extremity of tbe lists, 
large as it teas, 
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\/ 

waf now completely crowded .. 

\ 
with kiiifhia- demoaa to prore th«iF tkill sgMSt tho ekMrnij^m'*; 

and when viewed from the gulUries, 

\ 
presented the appearance * of a #e« - of .waving plumage , 

intermixed with glistening kelmett^ and tall lan^ces^ 

to the ei^emitiea of whtph . 

\ [breadth, 

were, in man J cases, - attached s m a 1 1 pennons^ . of about a span's 

which, fluttering in the air, as the breeze caught them, 

joined with the restless motion of the f e a t h e jr s » 

to add liveliness to the scene. 

ScoTf. 

The emphases id the iolbwiog itarrative, are on images and 
also on emotions contemplated by the imagination* 

CAmZ BITRINia THE BATTLE OF ^R^FiLGAR. 

We h&ye frequently heard people relating, 
with indescribaile emoHonM^ 

the fears, the hopes, theagitations. andthemourningSi 
which occupied those few hviX interesting days, 
when the united fleets - of France and Spain 
sailed from Cadiz, 

amidst the prayers - and henedictions of the peopie, 
with the vain expectation of vanquishing 

tl\e foe-« who had so long held them imprisoned 

\ 
within their own fortifications^. 
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, The day %hej saiUd, - ^ 

all wu expectation and an^ielj^ 
Th% »ueee§dmg ^y 
tmcrmsed the mBpen»9f , 

and wound op th^ feeHufi of ibe people 

\ 
mlmost to a itata c£ phrtnzy. 

Tht third d^y, . 

bfonf hi inlellifence^ 

that the hoatile fleeti wer^^ mppr^^ching eaph oth^fj 

with all the preparations of determii%9d A^«l«ilf3f. 

Theehipe were mpi visihls ftom^e ram^pmrlMf 

hat the e r o w d ■ ^f c i t i z e n ■- atsembled there, 

had their ea» aseailed 

\ 
bjthe roaring ^the^tHant.cannjDnj . : 

the anxiety of the females bordered on insanity; 

i , \ ...... 

hut more of if « tf |» a »V , 

/ •; ' *'•'-. 

than of hope, 

waf Y i I i b 1 e in every countenance. 

At this dreadful moment, 

a sound • loader than any that had preceded it, 
and attended with a column of dark smoke, 

annonnced that a ship had exploded. 
The madness of the people 

was tamed to rage against England; 
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mnd ezclaoitttioiia bant foftb, 

denounehig instantdfAlh, 

to erory man who fpoke the Imnguagt - of their aneiUM. 

The storm that succeeded tfaebattley 

/ 

tended onij, to ie^jr «Ztv«, ' tteovgkthe mt^A<y 

\ 
the horrora ofthe da^^ ' 

and to prepare them 

\ 

f>r the melancholj apeetacle • ofthe ensarng morninf, 

when the wreets ' of tfaelf floating hufwarha 

were seen on shore, ^ 

and jotne - that had escaped die battle and the alohn, 

entering the bay; 

to skelter themaeWea 

from the purauit • of their rietorieasenemyv 

Jacobs. 

A critic has quoted the following, as the most magnificeitt 
passage in modern oratory. 

HTDBB AU. 

When, at length, 

Hyder Ali found 

that he had to do with men who either would sign no oonrentiont 

or whom no treaty and no signaUvre could bind, / 

{itself, 
9Jkd who wtre the determined enemies - of human intercourse 

he decreed to make the country 
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poiMflMd by theM ineamgOU, - and predesHnated criminals, 
a m<m«fai2e example - to mankind. 
He resolved 

in the f loomy recesses ofamind - capacious of socli things, 
to leave the whole Camaiie, 
an everlasting monument of vengeance; 
andtoput perpetual desolation 
ma a harrier, 

between him, and those against whom 

the/at<A - which holds the moral elementvof the world • together, 
was no protection. 

He became, at length, oo eo nfi dent - of hl» fifree, 
and so collected - inhisnu^Af, 
that he made no secret • whatever^ 
of his dreadful resolution. 

Having terminated his disputes - with every enemy - and every rival, 

who 

huried their mutual animosity, 

in their common interest - against the creditors of the lUdbob ^Aroot, 

he drew from everyquarter, 

whatever a savage ferocity could add 

to his new rudiments - in the arts of destruction, 

and compounding all the materials 

of fury, havoc, and desolation, 
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into one black oloud, 

he li Q B g , for a while, 

on the decliTitiea • ofthe moantaiiia. 

WhiUt the ttuthers - of all these ovilf , 

/ 

wereu%, andstufitUy, gazing ' onihiM menacing meteor, 

which blackened -ail tfaehorizoni 

it suddenly - burMt , 

and poured down the tsA^ls ofits coatentSy 

on the plains of the Cam a tic. 

^ h e n y ensued a scene ofisae, 

the likeof whiohy 

no eye - had seen, nor heart coneeiTed,\ 

and which no tongue could adequately tell. 

All the horrors of war, • before known, - w heard t^, 

were mercy to that new havoc. \ 

; ■ \ 

' A storm of universal fire, 

/ 

blasted erery field, 

/ 
e^mtuned arety house, 

and destroyed ororj tempie. 

The miserable inhabitants, 

flying from their flaming rillagest 

\ 

in part, were slaughtered > 

others 



y 

witbont regard to j«a;, to age, or rank, or sacredness </ 
fathers torn from children, 
husbands firom tcivei, 
onvelopod ^ in a whirlwind of cavalry^ 
and amidst the goading spears of drivers, 
and the trampling ^ of pursuing horses, 
were swept into captivitj 
in an unicnown and hostile land. 
Those who were able to evade this tempest, 

fled to the walled cities, 

/ 

Bat escaping from fire, sword) and exile, 

they fell - into the jaws of famine^ 

For eighteen months^, 
without intermission, 
this destruction 

raged ftom the gates of Ma dras to the gates of Ta njo re; 

/ 
and so completely, 

did these masters in their art, 

Hyder Ali and his more ferocious son, 

/ 
absolve themiolres < of their impious tow^ 

that when the British armies 

traversed, as they did, the Camatie, 
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/ 

tn biiodr«dlt of miles, in all direeiions, 

tbrongh Uie whole lime of their march, 

\ 
they did not see one man, 

\ 
not one woman, 

\ 

not one child, 

\ 

not one four-footed beast, 

of any description whatever. 
One dead uniform silence, 
reigned over the whole region. 



BVRKI. 



The following extract is, in ita structtU'e, argumentative. It 
abounds also in intensive emphases. Still the predominant ap- 
peal is to the imagination, and to emotbns contemplated bj the 
imagination rather than directly felt 

It consists of three passages preached before the legislature 
of Connecticut, in the year 1813. The three separate passages 
were, we believe, first placed together by Mr. J. E. LoveU, vho 
is so well known as an aUe elocutionist. 

Without a knowledge of the time when the sermon was de- 
livered, the passage might be regardod as nothing more than i 
sublime rant Bat it should be remembered that the year 1813 
was that in which the power of Bonaparte was at its height, and 
all Europe was banded against him ; a million of armed mea 
contending on the plains of Germany alone. A nearer approx- 
imation is perhaps made in this passage, to the energy of the 
Sacred Prophets, than in any other modem Gompotttioo. 



LCNW OF NEW ENGLAND MORALITT. 
The crisis haft come. 

By the people - of thU generation^ 

\ 

by ourselves, probably, 

the amazing question is to be decided, 

whether the inheritance of our fathers 

/ 

shall be freserved, 

\ 

or thrown away; 

whether our Sahhaths 

/ 
•hall be a delight, 

or a loathing; 

wbetherthe ta-oetns, on that holy day,. 

afaall be crowded with irunkarit, 

or the sanctuary «f Qod 

\ 

with kuik\le worshippers; 

whether riat ami pTofmneniMo, 

•faallfilloar streets; 

/ 
and po'oerty, our dwstlingSf 

/ 
•pd con'oicts^ our jails, * 

Ukdviolence, owt land, 

\ 

or whether industry, 

amd temp^fnee, 
and righteousness, 
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■ball be the itability of our times :\ 
whether mild Iaws 

shall receive the tkurful suhnissum - of fr eemenf 

/ 

or the iron rod - of a tyrant 

\ 

compel ^^VrtMixn^'hffmagt • of tlaves. 

\ 

Be not deceived, 

/ 
The rocks and hills of New England, 

will remain till the last conflagration. 

/ 
But let the Sahhath be profaned with impunity, 

/ 

the worship c£ God be abandoned, 

and the government and religions instruction of children neglected, 

and the streams of intemperance^ be i>ermitted to, flow, 

and her glory will depart. 

The wall of f i r e will no longer sarrousd ber ; 

and the munition of rocks, will no Umger be her delbace* 

The hand that overturns cyur Iftwtf and temples, 

is the hand of death 

\ 

unbarring - the gates of PandefHontMrny 

and letting loose upon our land, , 

\ 

the crimes and miseries of hell, 

\ 

Ifthe Most High ehould stand trloof, 

andcastnota single ingredient into our cup of tremblings 
it would seem to be full of Jttper2«ftve Idee. 
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Bat He win fiot itana aloof. 

Afl we khall haire b^n Ml open eontrovertj - with Him^ 

He will contend openly with us. 

And never y 

mace the earth stvodf 

has it been so fearful a things 

for nations to full into Hte hand - of the living God. 

The day of vengeance is at hand; 

\ 

the day o^ judgment ha«<;omo; 

\ 

the great earthquake which sinks Babylon^ 

is shaking the nations^ 

and the waves of the mightj commotion 

are dashing on every shore. 

Is this^ then, a time to remove the foundations, 

when the earth itself isshake^f 

Is this a time, to forfeit the protection of God, 

when the hearts of men are failing them for fear, / ' 

. learthf 
and for looking after those things - v^ich are to cotne upon the 

/ . 

Is this a time, 

/ 

to run upon his neck and the thick bosses of his buckler^ 

when the nations are drinking bloo^d, 

/ 
and fainting t 

/ . . 

and passing awdy, in his wrath? 

28 



/ 

Isthisatirae to Ikrow away the ski^ld oC/#i(4^ 

/ 
wbMiHia •rr««t# art duunk witli UMi)^^o4of Ifae «i|itfifu. 

to tut firom th0 ancAor rfk^ft^ 

/ 
when the c Z o « (2 < are collecting, 

/ 
and the tta and the ioave« are roarings 

and tAttitdertf are ottering their roioci, 

/ 

wtk^ ligki%iiL^9 biasing In the heaveMi 

/ 
and the grtat UaH is falling from baaTta upon men, 

/ / / 

and every mounttLin^ le*, and »ji«»4, 

if /2e«t»^ ^ tftimay frcmikt fme€^ am indent td Godt 

Dr. BaxcHxa. 

ADDRESS .TO MONT BLANC 

/ 

Haitthona charm I to s%tky lJ^ mQrning $t^Tt 

/ 

In his jtoqicottrMf | #• long baseeoMtp paaaa^ 

Onthy^aid «io/«l head, | OCham^nnyt 

The Arvi and Arvtifn^ | at thy baae, 

[form, 
Havt teaseltsslyt B while thou, dread mountaia 

Hi 8 est Jl from forth thy silent sea of pines 

How silently! I Around thee, and abore, 

\ \ 

JPe£^ iptheaky, ukd klack: | transpicuous 6^p, 

An ebon maas! H methinks thou piorcest it. 

As with a tosdgt! || But when I look ajain, 

\ \ 

Itseems thine own calm homCf | thy crystal shrina^ 



Tlij kahitation ^ Ihuti 4ternity, 

dr«ad atid silent form! | I g«s6d on fliee, 
TiN thou, n 8tm pretent to mjr ftodt^y eye, 

Didst vanish from my thought. || Entranced in prftfer, 

1 worshipped the invisible N alone. 

Who H sank thy sunless pillars in the exirthf\ 
Who II filled thy coKn<«»aoce with ros^ lightf\ 
Who II made thee /at&er of perpetual streams f\ 
And yoi«> ye five wild horrent* IJ fiercely gladf\ 
Who called you forth B from night and titter <2eaf&f 
From darA;ne#«, let you loose, |l and icy dens , 
Down those precipitous, || black , jagged rocks ^ 

Forever shattered, || and the same for ever f\ 

\ 
Who gave you |l your invulnerable life, 

\ \ \ \ 

Your strength, your speed, || yonx fury, and your joy , 

/ 
Unceasing thunder || and eternal foam?^ 

/ / 

And who commanded, || and the silence came, 

**Here shall the billows stiffen \\ and have r«#«.ff" 

\ / 

Ye ice-falls! || ye, that, from yon dizzy heights, 

/ 
Adown enormous ravines ]| steeply slope. 

Torrents, metbinks, H thtii heard a mighty noise, 

And stopped, at anee, || amidst their maddest plunge^ 

/ 
Motionless torrents! || silent cataraets! 
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\ 

Who madeyou glorious | atthe gatoa et kmkvtn, 

B«neathtb« ktsn, full mo^nf H Who btfle the 0un 

\ \ 

Clothe you with rminbowsf H WhOf ^Milovelj floW'Ors 

/ \ 

Q£ liming Hue, || spread garlands sXywit fettf 

\ \ \ 

Go<i/ Go<i/ !| Dimtarrttds like a tbont of »a<t0»9 

Utter; g the ies plain barsta, and aaswera, Godl 

\ [ voice, 

Ood! sing the meadow atreami, H with gladsome 

Aad j7tne groves, || with their soft and soul -like sound. 

\ [God! 

The silsnt snow-mass^ H loosening, |t thunders, 

Ve drtadless flower St It that fringe the eternal frost] 

\ \ 

Ye wild -goats, H bounding by the eaglets nest! 

Ye eagles^ J playmates oftbe mountain blast! 

\ 

Ye lightnings^ \\ the dread arrows ofthe clouds, 

\ 

F« signs and wonders || ofthe elements! 

Utter forth God/ fl and /ill tAc Ail/5 iri^ praise. 

Cqls&idgs« 



CHAPTER IV. 

TRANSITION BETWEEN PARAGRAPHS. 

It being a primary reqtiisite of a good delivery, that it exhi^t 
the course of thought throughout a composition, the division 
Hnto paragraphs must be manifested to the ear, as clearly as it is 
shown by the broken lines in printing, to the eye. 
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As each paragraph possesses a froe unky, it nrast he tittered 
as a whole. The winding off required at its elose, has already 
been treated of, under the head of Cadence ; a careful niaiiage- 
meni of which must of couiiie he the first 4^jeet of attentioD, in 
exhibiting the transition to the next paragraph. 

The conMnencement of a new one, must if posBiUe, be givea 
with a marked variation of manner. This is sometimes difficult 
to accomplish, when, as often happens, the new paragraph does 
not begin with any considerable change of subject or style. If 
indeed it introduces a different course of thought, or a decided 
variation in style, and if in addition, these are made prominent 
by words of strong emphasis, no difficulty need be experienced. 
In such cases, nothing more is required than a close adherence 
to the demands of the subject and language. 

^When there is no sudden or striking change of thought or 
language, the reader or speaker is thrown upon his skill in de- 
livery, and must make a particular and careful effort to render 
manifest the completion of one paragraph, and the commence- 
ment of another. 

Failures in tlus respect, generally begin with a neglect of the 
deliberate close and the decided pause, which ^re required in 
the extended cadence of the preceding parfigraph. Let these 
be carefully executed. 

Tten let the change of position and attitude, and the 
actual rest which a speaker naturally indulges, be en- 
couraged, and indeed studied. 

In general, no pains ought to be taken to conceal them ; 
since the audience also need the relief which they afford. 

If the speaker or reader has actually rested between two 
paragraphs, his voice, and indeed his whole delivery, will ex- 
hibit a certain fresh excitement upon entering on the next pas- 
sage, which will almost be sufficient, of itself, to mark the 
transition. 

28» 
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Yet in foHowtf^ this direotion, care m^st be^xereised not to 
faH into a moDotoBous, yei common, habit, of beginoing every 
paragraph in a loud and high tone, and one of such a sort as 
indicates either an midtie excitement, or nothing more than 
freshness of animation. 

Let a careful effbrt be made, to exhibit a tone of en- 
tering upon a new and different train of ideas. 

The tone actually used in any particular case, will be made 
up of a complication of various slight difierences of modulation, 
yet it is not necessary to their exhibition that we know at the 
time, what modulations we are actually using. An earnest e^ 
fort to accomplish the desired effect, will be sufficient to pro- 
duce them. 

In short, let the reader or speaker, adhere closely to the de- 
mands of the words he b at any one time uttering. ^ 

But let him also study to vary, as much as possible, 
hi$ method of commencing paragraphs, by means of other 
changes than those of inflexion and emphasis. 

As a general rule, we must aim at striking variations. It is 
most easy, and in many respects most natural, to proceed in 
reading or speaking, with an unvarying uniformity. The in* 
creased exertion necessary for large audiences, makes this 
tendency so strong, that nothing but intentbnal skill, united to 
a high degree of self-possessbn, can counteract it. 

An instructer finds the subject of the present chapter, ex- 
tremely difficult to teach. Even after the student has faithfully 
practised himself, in pausing between the divisions of his dis^ 
course, and in exhibiting a decided transition of manner on a 
few "words, he is yet liable, afler uttering not more than one or 
two lines, to revert to the «ame modulations, attitudes and ges- 
tures, which he had been previously using. 

Especially, therefore, in delivery adapted to large rooms, 
must not only a change of manner be exhibited at the begin* 
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niDg of a paragraph, but be persevered m during Hs continu- 
ance, and be kept aa decidedly peculiar, as the subject and 
language will permit. 

As it is often a matter of little consequence, in writing or 
printing, whether a passage be considered as a single pairagraph, 
or be subdivided into two or more, it will be found a good prac- 
tical rule, to divide a composition for speaking, into as many as 
the course of thought will admit. But when this is done, the 
cadences will not be in every case low and formal ; the pauses 
also, will sometimes be short. 

In part first, we furnished, under the head of contrasts of 
force, an extract which will practise in transition, and the lim- 
its of the volume will allow of inserting but one more* 

The example which follows, is selected not on account of the 
transitions being very striking, but because it admits of being 
divided into short paragraphs. 

EXTRACT FOR PRACTISING TRANSITION. 

ShoR we break the treaty ? 

/ 
Sir, from argument calculated (o produce convicUon, 

\ 
I will appeal directly to the he^trts of those who hear me,\' 

and ask, 

\ 
whether it is not aireatfy 

\ 
planted there ? 

I resort, especially, 

\ 

to the convictions of the western gentlemen, 

\ 
whether, 

/ 
supposing no posts, 
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/ 
and no treaty^ 

\ 
the settkra will remain in security f 

/ 
Cao ikty take it upon them to saj^ 

that an Indian peace, under these circumstances, 

/ 
wiB prw«^n»f 
\ 
NOf sir, 

\ 

it will not be peace, 

\ 
Imtasword. 

\ 
It mtt be no better than a htre, 

\ 
to draw mctims toitUn the reach of the tomahmok. 

On this theme, 

\ 
my emotions are unutterable. 

/- 
If I could find words ibf them, 

/ \/ 

if my powers bore any proportion to my zeed, 

/ 
I would siweU my voice to such a note of remonstrance, 

itshouldreach every log house beyondthe mountains. 

1 would say to the inhabitants, 

\ \ 

wake fraoi your false security : 

your cruel dangers, 

/ 

your more cruel apprehensions, 

\ 
are soon to be r mewed: 
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in the §jay tune, 

your path through the woods win he ambushed: 

the darkness of midnight 

\ 
will glitter with the blaze of your dwellings. 

/ 
You are a father — 

• \ 

the blood of your sons shall fatten your cornfield: 

/ 

you are a mother — 

^ war-whoop shaU wake the sleep of the cradle. 

On this subject 

/ 
you nMd not suspect any deception on your feelings. 

\ 
It is a spectacle of horror that cannot be overdrawn. 

If you have nature in your hearts, 

it will speak a language 

/ 
compared with which, all 1 have said, or can say, 

\ 
will be poor and frigid. 

WiD it be whispered, 

/ [tion of the frontiers t 
that the treaty has made me a new champion • for the protec- 

\ 
It isbwwn 

\ 
that my voice as well as vote^ 

\ 
has been uniformly given, 

in conformity with the ideas I have expressed. 
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\ 
ProtoetioQ is the right of the frontiers ; 

\ 

It b awr duty to ^e it 

\ 
Who will aectf5e me of wandering oot of the stAfect ? 

\ [ares? 

Who will say that I exaggerate the tendencies of our meas- 

Will any one answer hy a sneer, * 

/ 

that aB this is idie preaching 7 

/ 

Will any one deny^ that we are hoiund^ 

and I would hope^ to good purpose, 

/ 
by the most solemn sanctions of duty, 

/ 

for the vote we give ? 

/ 
Are despots, alone, y" 

[bhod of their subfeets t 
to be reproached with unfeeling indifference to the tears and 

/ 

Are republicans unresponsible? 

[cabinets and kings, 
Have the principles upon which you ground the reproach upon 

/ 
no practical influence ; 

/ 
no^ binding force T 

/ 
Are they merely themes of idle declamation, 

/ 
introduced to decorate the morality ' of a newspaper essay, 

y 

[that state house f 
or to furnish pretty topics of harangue from the windows of 

\ 

I trust it is neither too presumptuous, nor too late to ask ; 
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Can you put the dearest interests of society at risk, 

without gtdU^ 

\ 
^nd without remorstl 

It is vain toofir as an excuse, 

\/ 
that public men are ttot to be rej^roackei^ 

/ 
for the evib that may happen to ensue from their measures. 

Those I have depicted 

\ 

are wat unforeseen; 

/ 
they are so far from inevitable, 

\ 
we are going to hing them into being by our vote, 

\ 

Vfechoost the consequences^ 

and become 9b justly answerable for them, 

\ 
as for the measures that we Tcnmo will produu them. 

By rgecting the treaty, 

\ 
we light the savage fires, 

\ 
we bind the victims. 

This day we undertake to render account \ 

to the widows and orphans whom our decision will 

to the wretches that wiU be roasted at the stake. 

\ 
to our country, 

and I do not deem it too serious, to say, 
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/ 

to eoHsdenee, 

\ 
and to God. 

\ 
Wb ark answeeable ! 

and i^dttiy be toy thing more than a word qftrnpostwre, 

/ 
i{ conscience be not a Imghear, 

\ 
we are preparing to make oursehes 

\ 
as wretched as oar country. 

Fisher Ahes. 



PART III. 

EXPRESSION. 

HrrHERTQ we have considered delivery m^^y In referenee 
to tntell^ibiHty and fierce. ExpositioQ of Thou^^bt^ which we 
last discussed, is a subject entirely distinct from thatof Exprea* 
£ion* The latter does not {M-oceed from the understaodingi Qt 
from the. imagination ; it springs from feeling. 

Suppose two persons to read or speak either of oar extracts, 
and each to exhibit precisely the same delivery^ so far as it ca^ 
be influenced hy the directions we have hitlierto given. The 
iwo will set forth the same ideas, and give them the same reh^* 
tive importance. They wiU be equally earnest and forcible. 
The atteatioQ of an audience may be as compbtely enchained 
by the one. as by the other. The hearers may even be impress* 
ed and gratified in aa equal de^ee by both. All this may be 
done, and yet they may proceed in diametrically opposite styles 
of delivery. They may difl^r in Expression, 

As Expression proceeds &om feeling, it k obvious that per- 
sons of widely different tem^rameots ai»l characters, most be 
predisposed to difiereot styhs^of speakin^jr. Wha& we call a 
person's natural and characteristic manner, has its origin in 
such coastitotional and habitual influences. 

So too, the subject of an address, the nature of the occasion, 
and the peculiar character and circumstances of the audience, 
afl exert their appropriate influences, and excite feelings in the 
qieaker, which modify his style of expression. 

Whoever he the speaker,, an entire address, or at least a di- 
rbioa or a paragraph, is characterized by some prevalent ex- 
pression. We trust this will be shown by our subsequent das- 
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lification, to be not ontj a fact, but one which has as definite a 
foundation in nature, as articulation, paoae, inflexion or em- 
phana. 

Our TiewB on thia subject are not Aeoretical, or the reaak of 
investigation on abstract grounds, but arise from observation of 
the Tarieties of manner exhM)iced by persons diflfering in age, 
character and profession, and aiming at different objects in 
speaking. 

Nor is the subject difficult, either «6 leach or to learn. On 
the contrary, any particular style of expression k more eamly 
Sttitated than the sum total of the numerous and subtle roodula* 
tions which combine to effect a complete exp<^ion of thoaght. 
Ei^ry natural style is produced by the eonttnuai recurrence of 
■om^ simple and definite modification of tone. Mixed expres- 
sions do not so often appear in any one address, as mighc be 
eipected previous to investigation ; and when Ihey do occur, 
ere easily analyzed, their elements being few and definite. 

Expression is always the result of two sets of influences, 
which are in nature perfectly dl^inct, although exitting ib eon* 
junction. We shaH describe these in separate chapters, and 
eaHtheffl — 

1. Moods op DKLrrlBR^, 
Sl Styles op Annftess. 

Eipery addresis exhfbifs a certain style, and ako proeeedi ia 
<toie of the moods of ddivery, or in ft sbedium bet#een them. 



CHAPTER I. 

MOODS OF DELIVERY. 

THasB are bat two b nund^r ; « eii^ exception which we 
ii»n hereafler mention, being but partial They i 
h The Direct; 
3. The Meditative Mood. 
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The iecoqd mtgb^ be ^n«d tbe indmet ; hm Ifae tenn we 
Itdopty tkpugh less aj^ropiiat^ in feferepee to meie choiBifica^ 
tioQ« 18 more descriptive of xH actas^ s^te oT mind whi^ H 
expresses* When we speak of l^t Iwo moods, we bare re(er-> 
epce to et^eniQ degrees of each. An address often e;i^.hiiu|s a 
mediiim or mixlare of each of the two. 

THE DIRECT MOOD OF DELIVERY. 

Suppose a speaker makes an extemporaneous address, on a 
subject with which he is so familiar as to have all his ideas, and 
their language, perfectly at his command. Suppose his whole 
matter and style are so prompt and fluent, that his thoughts are 
ready for use in his mind, and he has merely to employ them 
as instrnments. Then suppose him to be exclusively occupied 
in endeavoring to influence his audience. If such be his situa- 
tion and efforts, his delivery will be in what we call the direct 
mood. 

In this mood, the speaker's energies are wholly di- 
rected towards his audience. 

Every tone, kx)k and gesture, shows that be is primarily, and 
indeed exclusively influenced, so far as his delivery is concern* 
ed, by this state of mind. Whether he asserts, explains, insists, 
persuades, urges, commands, exhorts, or appeals, it is prima- 
rily to them. None of these things are done in reference to 
strengthening his own convictions, or satisfying his own feel- 
iogs in view of his subject He endeavors exclusively to influ- 
ence others ; and does not aim to satisfy himself emd oth^«. 
The truth and interest of a course of thought, are not dwelt upon 
abstractly, or for the gratiflcation of his own mind, but are ta** 
ken for granted, and enforced upon his audience. He is nol 
assming himself to think and fael, b^t occupied in making oth* 
ers sympathize with tboi^hts and feelings completely »atnred 
in bis mind. 
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The pleadiBpis of lawyers before juries, are generally in thia 
mood of delivery, and with Iktk or no admixture of the medi- 
lattve. StiU forther ithistration will be aibrded cinder the next 
head, by the comparison of the two moods wkh each (^her. 

To succeed in speaking in this mood, it will be snfficient for 
the student to put hb mind into the ^ate above described, and 
make vigorous efibrts accordingly. Yet it will be interesting 
and useful to describe, in detail, the modifications of general 
manner which result from so doing. 

1st. Tlie attitude is that of leaning forward towards 
those addressed. 

If they are very near, as in the case of a jury addressed by a 
lawyer, the body will lean forward from the hips. But if the 
audience is large, the body will not bend from the hips, but 
lean forward from the foot on which it rests^ — generally from 
the right one. 

It should be remembered that in graceful attitudes, the bend- 
ing forward which expresses sympathy and a desire to bespeak 
attention, will not be principally at the neck. The head wiH 
incline vHth the hody^ and not by itself. Bending the head 
without the body, is apt to suggest a notion that the speaker 
feels too proud to be unreservedly polite, or sympathizing. 

2d. In gesture^ the arm will be freely extended, and 
not be half drawn back. 

If this be not done, the speaker will be liable to appear either 
badifol, or too seli^important to be in earnest. 

There n an exception in the case of those familiar ges- 
tures of explication or argument, in which the elbows remailt 
nearly at the sides of tlie body, and the gesticulations are made 
with the fore-arm and wrist. These are the gestures commonly 
nsed in conversation, and deserve to b6 cultivated in familiar 
delivery. Vide p. 45. 



ThM vrtet will be well bent back^ and the tbrnnband 
£>refiogor \irid«ly opened, in order that the palm of the 
hand may make a frank and striking appeal. 

3d. The voice will be open, distinct, clear, and ear- 
nestly sympathizing, in its tone. 

Tbe peculiar tone of voice which characterizes this mood of 
delivery, is that which the musicians call reedy. The clarionet, 
among musical instruments, exemplifies the quality in the most 
perfect manner. The voice does not exhibit the pure tone, in 
absolute perfection. It is more or less palatal, that is, assisted 
by reverberation from the palate or roof of the mouth, and not 
wholly laryngeal, or from the throat. Those who have not 
studied music, may recognize thb quality of the speaking voice, 
from its resemblance to the tone of gr^ve, yet sympathizing 
conversation. 

When the direct xnood of delivery is entered into with 
{;reat earnestness, it naturally tends to make the articur 
lotion very distinct. 

The voice indioes to cxeoite each i^HaUe with as elaborate 
fi&id). Even in rapid speaking, the utterance of the words and 
jfyllaUes in detail, has a ccfrtain deliberation. 

Finally, the countenance has an open and earnest ex* 
pression; the eyes looking directly and steadily (for 
most of the time) towards those addressed. 

i:hb iibi>»s^atite mood. 

In this, the speaker dwells upon ideas for their own 
sake, and for the satisfaction, at least in part, of his own 
mind. 

If his audience coincide with him, they do so from pure sym- 
pathy, and not because he makes an especial effort to influence 

29» 
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them. Tbe MUrerj is sobstamtially tbe same as jf the speaks 
were filing free utterance to bis UioQgbts and filings, witlh 
oat addressing an audience. 

The purest exhibition of this OKx^d, is heard in impassicmed 
Hiediution and sc^iloquy. Ahhough a sdiloquy may powerfuUj 
affect an audience, yet it must not be addressed to them. 

As in a soliloquy, so in lower degrees of the meditatiire mood, 
the speaker reflects upon ideas and fedings, while he is uttering 
them. He enforces them ibr his own satisfaction, as well as 
for that of his hearers, upon whom he acts, as it were, indirectly. 

The meditative mood is used to express amviciian, the speak- 
er's personal interest, and the interest common to him and his 
audience. The direct, is that of pure affirmation, Inculcation, 
persuasion and appeal. 

The direct b objective in its efforts, and the meditative more 
or less snhjectwe. 

The speaker being more or less in a state of medita- 
tion and reflection, this state influenees his whole ap- 
pearance. 

1st. His ATTITUDE is mofo erect and self-balanced, 
than when speaking in tbe direct mood. The bead 
slightly inclines to be thrown backward, while the eyes 
look more or less upwards. 

2d. The arm, in gesture, tends more upwards, and 
the palm of the hand is less stiikingly presented to the 
radience. 

3d. The voice, though it may exhibit any degree of 
earnestness and passion, has a more thoughtful and solilo- 
quizing tone — sounding more as if the speaker had no 
audience before him. 

The Pure Tone, (vide p. 58,) in hs highest perfection, is 
heard only in this mood of delivery. Indeed, the most perfectly 
musical sound of the speaking voice, is called for only in the 
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recitatioii ofinterestmg or elerated poetry, or of proae, t^t like 
poetry, addresses the imagkiatioQ and feeHngs more than the 
Ufiderstaodiog. When one is reading or reciting, rather than 
speaking, it is often reqoked that the quality of voice be as ah* 
soliitely masical as in the most perfect execution by the masters 
of singing.' 

When the raeditatire mood of delivery is carried to the de- 
gree of sdiloquy, the voice is so completely in the throat as to 
exhibit more or less of a hollow sound. But in practice^ this 
tendency to hoflowness of tone mnsi be in a good degree con* 
tracted, or it will be apt to degenerate into obscurity, or into 
mouthing and affeciaiion. 

The natural tendencies of the utterance are to be less distinct 
in articulation^ in this mood of delivery. The voice being less 
open, broad and clear, and the utterance being more in the 
throat, the consonants are enunciated with lees strength and 
precision. Tbey are likewise not so much dwelt upon as in 
the direct mood. 

Hence the speaker needs to take more pains to articulate 
with completeness and precision. 

Indeed so little is it natural to be distinct and articulate in 
the meditative mood, that if delivery which proceeds in a high 
degree of it is made perfectly successful, the flow of utterance <^ 
thought and feeling, is constantly accompanied by a separate 
effort to be distinct and intelligible. 

Hence we see the reason of the ccnmnon foct that thonghtfiil 
snd intellectnal men are apt to have an indistinct artieoiatioQ 
in public reading or speaking. 

The reading or recitation of poetry, or of soliloquies, requires 
that this separate effi>rt for articulation be made with very great 
care and patience. 

The most interesting exemplifications of ek)quence in the 
meditaiive mood, are afforded by poets reading or reciting their 
own productions with enthusiasm, and by ek)quent clergymen* 
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Speakers who mtnifett «ukiirAted rornds md derated char- 
ac^n, alwaya speak moie or iess ia this mood. Even whea 
tbeir ttkaost eneifies are exerted to convioce or p^soade i^bek 
aaditors^ ibey etUl tnanifest, for the greater mrt of the time, a 
dioQgbifuJness of manner, which proves that they endeavor to 
satisfy their own minds, as well as those of others. • 

Instructive and interesting leGtiire9, ahould alwaya ha deliv- 
ered ehiefly in this mood. 

Whenever the ideas eapreased eoneem the wftole bo* 
man family, or the speaker** fellow eoontrymen, the 
meditative mood should be more or less ©onspicuoos ia 
the delivery. 

This mood contributes most to dignity, elevation ?ind sincerity 
of delivery. Yet it is frequently observed that men of superior 
talents, high cultivation, and great earnestness of character, are 
dull and uninteresting speakers. They are so even when 
speaking extemporaneously, and when their matter and style 
are such as may he expected from their talents and characters. 
Such speak purely in the meditative mood, hut without excite^ 
ment, and with an €i>straeied manner. They do not sympa* 
thize with their audience, or endeavor to infiuente them. 

There is, then, an abstractep mood of delivery, which 
is meditative and inexpressive^ and which ought always 
to be avoided. 

Theee consideraticms suggest an explanation of the fact so 
eommoBly oi^erved, that eloquent writers are not always do- 
quent speakers. It is also true, on the other ha»d, that many 
^eloquent extemporaneons speakers cannot wr^ with doqmpce. 
The minds of the ibrtner class work b^t in solitude, and are 
rendered confused and feeble, by the presence of their fellow 
men. The latter class have their minds aroused by the pres- 
ence of an audience. The former are hindered, and the latter 
excited, assisted and encouraged, when occupybg the situation 
of a speaker* 
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The peeuHarly impressiTe tone which we so often hear in 
pnbKe prayer, is an exempMoaiton of the medttaiive mood la 
deKfery. When most appropriate, it differs little, if at all, from 
the tone of a bud and earnest soHloqny* In most oases alsoi 
the awe which the person officiating experiences, makes his roiee 
highly pathetic, that is, causes it to proceed in the intonation of 
ibe semiUme, which will hereafter be described. 

As the most elevated and interesting delivery generally ex« 
hibtts a mixture of both the two moods which have just been 
described, it is a useful expedient for a student of elocution to 
practise repeating the same passage in each of them separately, 
and afterwards to make use of such a medium between the two 
extremes, as is most appropriate for the composition, and for 
the time, place and occasion, in which he is preparing to speak. 
On some occasions likewise, one or the other mood is requh-ed, 
witltout any admixture of its opposite. 

No separate examples are therefore required for practising 
the moods. Any extract may be employed for either or both. 
No compositions except soliloquies, are confined to one mood^ 
m every possible circumstance. 



CHAPTER II. 

STYtiES OF ADBRESS. 

These are independent of the Moods, and are of two classes, 
toocHxIing as they represent tJun^ht or sentiment ; according as 
they attempt to compel conviction, or simply make an appeal. 

The styles which set forth thought, addresd chiefly 
the understandings of the audience. 

Those of sentiment, appeal primarily to imagination 
and feeling. 

The two classes are opposed to each other. 
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Tbeir feoard dMrtcteristkt vmj be e^qplauiod ^ referring 
to etemplificftlioos of ench, wHh wbieb aH are ^uniHar. 

Suppose a debater earoeatlj ooBteadki^ Ibr vt^ory oa an ex* 
chisiveljr logical qnedtion ; or a lawyer ei^i^aged in a purely ie^ 
gal argqrneot before a jtidge. lo either ease, ibere is no rooia 
ftr iiatgtiiatioa or sentimeat; tba miderstandiag alooe is ^ 
dressed. The fbeltnga which give warfiath and a,BiiiiatioB to 
the delivery, are thoae only which accompany pure argument, 
and strife for victory m debate. Such <»ratory is in one of the 
atyles charact^ized by the eippressian of thought ^ and an efiBirt 
to con^l assent. 

On the other hand, bow different are the examples of geno* 
ine poets, or of interesting clergymen, who express ideas of 
imagination and sentiment, as well as of logical reasoning. 
These do not force as, they interest us. Instead of being driv^ 
en, as it were, by the energy of their understandings and wi]i% 
we vpKintarily sympathize, and take pleasure in coinciding 
with them. Although sentim^ital delivery exhibits thought, 
yet it appeals primarily to the imagination^ Nor does the 
speaker aim to force others to feel with him ; he himself feek 
with them. His will and energy of character are not brought 
to bear upon them, to produce a change in their feelings and 
convictions. The utmost compulsion attempted, is that of an 
earnest and sympathizing appecd. 

Argument with a direct effort to carry a point, may indeed 
be assisted by imagination and sentiment ; but in this case the 
latter are not simply spontaneous ; they are made use of as addi- 
tional instruments of compulsion. The speaker gives utterance 
to them, not from mere impulse, but because he intends to m- 
fluence others by them. 

Although particular styles of composition most natu- 
rally suggest corresponding styles of address, yet any 
composition admits of being read or spoken in any style. 



B««i pttre logibiKaiCfMEHnBt maf l)e cxtiilH(»d whh a smtt- 
immUd maimer of presmUOwn. The speaker may avoid affimw 
JBf f»siiive}y, but content hims^ with statkig or oflbtiiig hia 
«fS««iettts, and ihcA \evn&g his hearers to cotoeide with him ot 
lu>t Thb is the nioat agreeahie. and ooe of the moat aomoKm 
modes of presentbg argoflaeot^ in eoiiTeraaiioD. 

The. meat appropriate iMmies of the two dataee of styles, will 
te dHferenty accordiug to the aspects Qftder which th^ are 
:rttwed. If regard be had to the iMtttre of the compositioiis 
whioh respectirely demafid them, they wHI be called those of 
thought and reasoning, od the one hand, and those of imagina- 
tioa and sentiment, on the other. The other as^ct regards 
the sort of exertion made by the speaker, and according as he 
endeaTors to compel his hearers, or contents lumadf with ap* 
pealing to them, they might be termed the compulsory, and the 
appealing styles ; or tl^y might receive the names of active, 
and passive. 

We think it best, however, to name the two classes accord- 
ing to the demands, in ordinary circumstances, of the composi* 
tion to be delivered. When the understanding is primarily ad* 
dressed, the thooghts are affirmed^ and if they are enforced, it 
is done by forcible affirmation. This produces what b called 
forcible dedamation ; and we should adopt the term declama- 
tioo, were it not that it is often used as one of disparagement ia 
criticisms on oratory. The term didactic might be employed, 
except that the word has, in strict propriety, a more limited 
meaning. 

We duJI therefore caH the two classes : the Affirmativb, 
luid the SBitTfBtcifTAL styles of address. 

The distinctions which we are now considering, are liable to 
be confounded with those of the Moods of delivery. Tet they 
lire entirely different Although argumentative or forensic 
speaking generally proceeds in the Direct Mood, yet it may 
nirith propriety be more or less Meditative. The speaker may 



^fa««Kher to butiaelf, or to<itber%ort(> Ik^. So too^At 
driiTR'jr -vWch tpriim^ from jmaf^tm^oii and seBtioient, m^ 
eUber proceed ia the direi^ mood, nod tuppts^ to oilwrs, to be* 
speak their atteotioa aod Bjrmp«t)ij, or k may be ia the modi* 
IttiTe mood, and exbiiMt no^^pecial direc^g of look, voice and 
geatiire, towards the aodieiiG^ 

The wb<4e mimber of the oovaiedatjIeaQfaddreafii, inprao 
tica] apeakioif, is twelve. Ooe half of tbem, bowe?er, are mod* 
ificatioDa of the others, and this we have six j>rmiary divtsioBs. 
Each class has three itjles, as exhibitod ia the foUowtog udbje. 

I. Affirmative Styles. 

1. Affirmatbn. 

a. Explanatory Affirmation. 
% Impassioned Affirmation. 

a. Impassioned Explanatory Affirmation. 
3. Contentions Affirmatioo. 

a. Contentious Explanatory Affirmation. 

II. Sentimental Styles. 

1. Simple Sentiment 

a. Simple Pathetic Sentiment 
3. Impassioned Sentiment 

a. Impassioned Pathetic Sentiment 
3. Hortatory Sentiment 

a. Hortatory Pathetic Sentiment 
In each class, the second style is more powerful than the 
first, and the third than the second. The three styles in each 
may therefore be considered as di&reQt decrees, as well as 
different kinds of force. The description of them under their 
several heads, will show that nature has approj^iated ^ definite 
and precise tone of voice for each. 

It may be asked, are there m mixed styles? We believe 
there are but few. Each style may be in one of the two moods, 
or in a medium between them. They may also be exhibited 
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with a difl^ence in respect of qualities which do not ihfluence 
the stjle ; thfe principal of which zxefamiHarily, and its oppo- 
site, gravity; force, and its opposite, moderation; Kveliness, 
which is made up of familiarity and force ; dignity, which re- 
quires gravity and some degree of the meditative mood ; suavity 
which is effected by a smooth quality of voice, and sometimes 
by a prolonged vanish ; and sympathy, which depends to a con- 
siderable extent on look and gesture, but likewise employs a 
clear and reedy lone of voice. 

The first style in each class, viz. that of Simple Af- 
firmation, and that of Simple Sentiment, is not necessa- 
rily destitute of force. 

On the contrary, some of the most powerful passages of dec- 
lamation, as, for instance, that from Piunket, on p. 267, exhibit 
a vehement, but yet unimpassioned force of delivery ; and on 
a €umilar principle, many of the most powerful passages of sen- 
timent, are likewise unimpassioned. An impassioned style, 
however, is more strongly influential on an audience, than the 
highest degree of force with an unimpassioned manner. 

The impassioned styles are distinguished by some personal 
emotion of the speaker, which colors his whole intonation. 
The emotion is often some definite feeling, such as surprise, 
wonder, triumph, exultation; sorrow, pity, regret, and various 
others, which all have names, and each of which is generally 
furnished by nature, with a certain mode o£ exhibition. Yet 
no style of delivery, according to the above classification, de- 
pends on the peculiar nature of the emotion or passion exhibited. 
They are determined rather by the presence or absence of any 
emotion at all, affecting the current tone of voice, and em- 
ployed, not fi>r its own sake, but as an expression of earnest- 
ness. The modifications of tone which distinguish the styles, 
are entirely independent of those which constitute the natural 
language of the different passions. The study of the latter is 
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Dol Decesaarjr tor oratory, being re<piir«d only in the art of a<^« 
ing ; in artistic recitation ; and in such 8{>eakiiig as is intended 
to exhibit a display of art, or in other words, is intentkmally 
execoted as a sort of acting. 

In fact, it is not necessary that Impassioned Affirmation or 
Sentiment, in delivery, exhibit any one of the varions passionx 
The word impassioned does not, in common usage, necessarily 
convey such a meaning. We familiarly speak of impassianed 
eamesinesSf and it is in this sense that we employ the word in 
our classification. We may affirm a truth with great force of 
delivery, or we may do so with an impassioned earnestness of 
affirmation. The distinction between the two we shall explain 
more fully, when we treat of each style specifically. 

Previous, however, to describing and illustrating each, it will 
be satisfactory to the student, to present a brief exf^anation of 
the discoveries made by Dr. Rush, in regard to the vocal func- 
tions by which they are executed. But although this gentle* 
man has described them with his accustomed accuracy, he has 
not systematically appropriated them to their natural uses. 

Every syllable in discourse has a slide. A slide is either 
simply upwards or downwards ; or it proceeds first in one direc- 
tion and then in its opposite, constituting a wave, 

ExpiUnuUory expression is (in our opinion,) given by a wav- 
ing slide. An expression which is not explanatory, has a slide 
simply upwards or downwards. 

But the slide may be without any stress, or force of utterance, 
on one portion more than on another ; or it may have stress on 
different parts. The stress may be on the beginning, L e. at the 
first issuing of the syllable ; or in the middle ; or at the end. 
It may also be first at the banning, and then at the end ; and, 
finally, it may be a stress carried with great energy throughout 
the whole extent of the slide. Each of these six variations in 
respect of stress b the characteristic of a distinct style. 
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These disttBettoiM have long been recognised in masle, and 
have each recmted an4ippropriate name, wkh reference to Myle 
of mu^cal expression. Indeed, so far as we can discover^ after 
impirof mg erery opportunity, for many years, of Bstening to 
well executed music, expression in this art is produced by the 
eame means as in either reading, speaking or conversatton. 

It must be borne in mind that expression, whether in mnsio 
or in elocution, is something which characterizes every note or 
syllable. Each style of delivery has therefore a peculiar mode 
of uttering all the syllables, which is independent of emphasis, 
inflexion, or any other element of utterance: Yet it will, of 
eourse, be most conspicuous on accented and on emphatic syl- 
lables, as well as on those which have long quantity, or which 
are delivered with edowness, or with energy. The same is 
equally true of notes in music. 

We now proceed to describe and exemplify the several styles. 
Under each head we shall also refer to such of the preceding 
extracts as belong to it, and thus classify all in the volume, in 
rei^ct to styles of delivery. 

UNIMPASSIONBD AFFIRMATION. 

This may be exhibited either with calmness, with ani- 
mation, or with a vehement and even violent force. 

It is used for stating pure fact or thought, provided the 
statement is made by assertion, and without an appeal. 

Its tone is that produced by the unvarying recurrence of 
stress upon the beginning of each syllable. This ''radical 
stress" is instantly followed by the commencement of the van- 
bhing movement on the syllable : vide p. 61. 

It has been already described in part first, p. 67. But we 
then had in view a high degree of this mode of enforcement^ 
with reference merely to preparatory exercises of the voice ; 
such being the easiest and most common form of Animation. 
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In the coiDpositioiis to which thia style of d^f ery k most &p- 
propritte, there is comauNiljr a fre<{ueot oceurreo^e of emphatic 
faUiag inflexions, which are aococopaoied hj the downward 
■trofce in gesture. It often happens likewise, that circumfles 
inflexions occur on such emphatic words as demand a pointed 
designation, but yet require to end with a rising inflexioD,oa 
account of suspension of sense. 

Among our previous extracts, may be classed under this style, 
those commencing on p. 267 (which should be vehement)— oq 
p. 282 (which is calm) — on p. 296 — the intensive passages, 
pp. 297 and 298-^and the remonstrative, p. 303. 

The following extract may be spoken without impropriety in 
the next style, viz. that of Explanatory Affirmation. But if 
carefully examined, it will be perceived to belong to that now 
under consideration. It may be spoken, either calmly, or with 
a high degree of force. 

ON THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

/ 

When we have formed a constitution upon free principles, 

/ 
when we have given a proper balance 

to the different branches of administration, 

/ 
find fixed representation 

/ 
upon pure and eq^tcd principles, 

we may, with safety, 

\ 
furnish it with d? the powers 

necessary to answer, in the most ample manner, 

the purposes of government. 

The great desiderata, 
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are tL free representation f hud muiuai checks. 

When these are obtained^ 

\/ 
all our apprehensions - of the extent qf powers, 

\ 
are w^st and imaginary, 

\ 
What, theQj is the structure 

of this constitution? •^wi^^ 

One branch of the legislature ^ • ^^ -^ t WV 

\ 

is to be elected by the pcopk — •" • 

\ 
by the same people who choose yoor state representatifea. 

/ 

Its members are to hold their office tmo ^tfxrs^ 

\ 
and then to return to their cmistituaits^ 

Here, Sir, • * '•^ • "^ 

\ 
the p^oph govern : 

here thty act^ ^^ 

\ 
by their immediate representatives. 

\ 
Yott have also a smaie^ 

\ 
constituted by your state Jegulaiures — 

\ 
by men, In whom you place the highest confidcnc^^ 

\ 

and forming tmotJier representative branch. 

Then, again, you ha?e an crecuiwe magistrate, 

created by a form of election, ^^ 

30» 
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\ 

which merits universal approbation. 

In ibtform - of this goiretnmeni, 

and in the mock oflegi$lat¥m^ 

you find aU the checks, 

which the greatest politicians, and the beat writers^ 

have ever conceived. 

The entire organizatioo is so coi^^fKfex, 

so skilfulfy contrived, 

\ 
th^X it knezt to impossil^, 

that an impoKtic^ or wicked rneasure, 

should pass the great scrutinj, with success. 

\ 
NoWy what do gentlemen mean, 

\ 
by coming forward, and declaiming • against this government f 

Why do they say, 

\ 
we ought to 2Mii^ ifs ;M»0er5, 

\ 

to disable it, 

\ 
and to destroy its capacity - of blessing the people f 

/ 
Ubs philosophy suggested, 

/ 
has experience taught, 

that such a government 

ought noi to be trusted. 
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/ 

with every thio^^ necessary ** for the good of soeteiy ? 

\/ 
Bit, when you have divided and niceJi/ balanced the de^ 

[partments of government, 
when you have strongly connected the virtue of your rubers 

\/ 
[with their interests, 

when, in short, you have made your system as perfect 

\/ 
\ [as human forms can be, 

you must place confidence, 

\ 
you tnust give power. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

1, a. Explanatory Affirmation. 

This combines an explanatory tone with enforce- 
ment of Affirmation by radical stress. A careful effort 
to explain all our ide^s,. causes each syllable to have a 
waving slide. 

Though many syllables are so short as to afford no opportu- 
nity for a perceptible wave, yet even such exhibit a vocal efibrt 
towards one. On the longer syllables, the wave is conspicuous^ 
and especially on the accented vowels of emphatic words. 

The gestures, in this style of address, incline more than in 
the preceding, to waving and sideway motions, and are espe- 
cially charat^erized by gesticulations made from the wrist, in- 
stead of from the elbow, or shoi^der. 

As the voice endeavors to proceed, as much as possible with 
waving slides, the syllables are more prolonged than in the pre- 
ceding styles, and the articulation of the terminal letters of 
words is particularly dbtinct. 

Jfote. — In part first of this work, the section (p. 129) on the Tone of 
Communicating Thought, has partially anticipated our present subject. 
But in that section we had reference, no( to particular styles of address, 
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bat to tbat general care by which every part of delivery is so managed aa 
to appear like an aetnal expaeition of ideaa,aDd not liko an abstract and 
absent minded enunciation of words instead of thoughts and feelings. 

The extracts on pp. 268, 274, and 278, demand this style of 
delivery, and a high degree offeree and power. 

The following extract is explanatory, as weU as didactic ; but 
fiunHiar and li?ely, rather than forcible. 

HAMLVT^S ADTICE TO THE PLATERS. 

Speak the speech, I pray yon, 

\ 
as / prammnced it to yon ; 

\ 
TRIPPINGLY on the tongue. 

/ 
But if you mauXh it, as many of our pliiyers do, 

\ 
I had as lief the town crier had spoken my lines. 

\ 
And do not • saw the air ' too much, 

\ /\ 

with your hands, thus; 

\ 
but use lU ge9dfy4 

For in the ?ery torrent, 

\ 
tempest, 

and, as I may say, whirhoind - of your passion^ 

you must acquire and beget a temperance, 

\ 
that may gi?e it emoothness. 

\ 
Oh ! it offends me to the soul, 

to hear a robustious, periufig-pattd fellow, 

\ 
tear a passion to tatters. 
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\ 

to very rags, 

to split the ears of the groundUngs, 

who, for the most part^ 

\ 
are capable 

of nothing - but inexplicable dumb shews, and noise. 

\ 
Pray you, avoid it. 

\ 
Be not too tame, - neither; 

\ 
but let your own discretion 

\ 
be your tutor, 

/ 
Suit the axU&n to the word, 

\ 
the word to the action ; 

with this special observance, 

that you overstep not the modesty of nature ; 

for any thing so overdone 

\ 
ia from the purpose 

/ 
of playing; 

whose end is, 

to hdd, as 'twere, the mirror, up to nature ; 

to show virtue her ovmfecdure, 

scorn, her own image, \ 

[pressure. 
and the very age - and body - of the time, bis form and 
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/ 
Now, thb onerdone, 

\ 
or come tard^ off*. 

/ 
though it make the vnskilful laugh, 

\/ \ 

cannot bat make the jtultcums gri&at ; 

\ 
the censure of <me of which 

must, in your allowance, 

\ 
overweigh a whole theatre 

/ 
o{ others. 

Oh ! there be players, that I have seen play, 

and heard others praise, 

\ 
and that highly, 

/ 
that, having neither the accent of Christian, 

\ 
nor the gait 

\ 
of Christian, pagan, nor man, 

have so - strutted, and bellowed, 

\ [men, 

•that I have thought some of nature's journeymen had made 

\ 
and not made them well; 

they imitated humanity 

so abominably! 

Shakespeare. 
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2. IkPASSIONED AFFIRMATiaN. 

In the preceding styles, a speaker may be highly vehement, 
and yet exhibit a degree of coolness ; the force with which he 
speaks proceeding from clearness of understanding, and energy 
of affirmation. 

The present style implies personal feeling and impas- 
sioned earnestness ; and is accordingly more powerful in 
its effect, when employed with energy. 

Passages which demand this style, in addition to impassioned 
earnestness, generally exhibit frequent colorings from various 
emotions which accompany excited argument ; such as wonder 
at absurdity ; surprise at mistakes ; contempt for false reasoning \ 
triumph in view of truth ; indignation at error ; joy, satisfaction, 
complacency, confidence, and others. 

The tone of Impassioned Affirmation, is the median 
stress ; i. e. a stress in the middle of each syllable. 

In music, this is called th6 swell, and produces the same e^ 
feet as in elocution, when given on notes no longer than the 
syllables of speech. 

The swell is generally sudden. In the radical stress of the 
preceding styles, the first issuing sound of the vowel is the loud- 
est part of the slide. The median stress begins with a slight 
sound of the vowel, which instantly swells to a forcible pne, and 
immediately afterwards ends with a quick vanish at the end of 
the syllable. 

The gestures in this style, are slower and less sudden. The 
sweeping motions of the arm are wider, and with a slow strength. 
The breast is heaved up, and swells with earnestness, and the 
muscles of the arm are nerved to the highest state of tension. 

Among our extracts in previous chapters, those demanding 
this style, are on pp. 53, 110, 117, 120, 220, 261, 271, 281. 
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The fdlowiDg is from a speech by Brougham, on the occa- 
sion of a solemn affirmation made by the Duke of York, that in 
the not improbable event of his succeeding to the crown, he 
should never approve a bill for Catholic emancipation. It re* 
quires the most vehement enforcement 

Will any man tell me, 

/ 

that he has now confident hopes of the Catholic Question ? 

/ 
Does any man really believe now 

that the Catholic Bill will pass? 

\ 
Does any man htlieot 

that the ominous news of this day, 

which has gone forth to England and Ireland, 

\ 
will not ring the knell of despair in the ears of the Catholics! 

/ 
Instead of a majority * oi twenty seven members of this house, 

to save the empire from convulsion, 

I believe nothing can save Ireland, 

nothing can preserve the tranquillity of Ireland, 

\ / 

and save Engl(md from new troubles, 

\ 
but an OVERWHELMING majority. 

Now, too is the time, 

\ 
or not for years, 

\ 
This is the hour of its good fortune. 

\ 
This reign — 
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\ 

the present TBign, 

18 the trbiad aKH&ent « of its probable suecess. 

The time may pass gtdchly hy you ; 

the glorious epportmiity mrj swmhelott. 

/ / 

After a tittle sleeping, aod a Tittle debating^ 

/ 

aad a little siuing apoD these betuks, 

/ 
and a little fcMng oTyoctr urmi, 

and a short passing spou of tanguid procrastination, 

the present auspicums occasion will have disappeared, 

\ 
andthedoHikiMmofBieoTBT and DESponffii 

win come, in oB its might, upon our i^mberiogs, 

\ 
hkje9narm''ednumf -> inthemght, 

/ 
and ^/roy the peace of /rWbiuf, 

/ 
sMdbi^vr the safely of fiNgitiM^ 

\ 
wsAihreatmiheUhetHes d Urn gmeral empire. 

It becomes us, then, 

\ 
to set omr house ia order, hy times, 

and to recoQect, / 

[majority o( nineteen, 
thirt if we carried up the BiII» . on a ^NrBoer occasion, by a 

/ 
and k faXki m the hoos^ of Peers, 

31 
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thmre is tern thousand fold the necessity / 

[concluMOB, 
for taking this last opportunity - crf'hringing the questioa toa 

\/ 
because an e? ent may happen, 

\ 
when you will have no longer the opium; 

when eren if the Bill should he carried-^ 

/ 

nel by a najortty of nintUm, or twenty seven^ 

\ 
hot by a wuminums vote - of hoik hmses of ParUeanad^ 

\ 
and the voice qfthe whdo eountty, 

\ 
i if the country streeaned mik blood, 



die measore could not be effected, 

oxeq[t$ by an imseparMe breach • with the Croiom. 

Brougham. 

In the following mi^ificent defense of his conduct by De- 
mosthenes, we mark many of the questions with falling slides, 
to indicate the triumphant tone with which they should be fMit 
A powerfol eflfect is also produced by intensive ea^diases, 

\ 
Athenians! consider; 

what was the part of a faithful cHixen f 

Of a prudent, ^ an aUive, and an honest ministef f 

Was he not to secure Euba^a, 

/ 

as our defence against all aUacks - by sea f 

Was he not to make Bosotia our barrier tm the m^Zimif side T— 
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/ / [tert 

the cities bordering on Pehponnesus our btdwark od thta quar* 

\ 
[Hon tfeant, 
Wu9 he not to attend, whh doe precaution, - to the imporia^ 

thai thia trade might be protected, through all its progres$^ 

\ 
up i0 &mr f»ery harbor f \ 

[seasoncibh detachments — 
Was he not to cover those districts which we commanded, by 

\ \ . \ 

as the Proconesus, the C/iersomsus, and Tenedos f 

\ 

To exert himself • in the assembly, for this purpose, 

wVde, with equcdzeal, 

\ 
he labored to gain others to our inte^^t and alliance, 

\ \ \ 

as Byxemtium^ Abpdos, and Eubosa? 

\ 
Was he not U} cut off 

/ 
the be$t • and most important resources of omr enemies, 

\/ \ 

and to suppfy those in which our county * was defectiTef 

And ail this jfou gained 

by my counsds, and my administration. 

Such counsels, 

and such an administration, 

as must appear, apon nfair - and equittd^ view, 

\ 
the result -^ o( strict integrity; 

\ 
such as left no fa»orcd>U juncture unimproved. 



1 



\ 

tbKmgjti ipwrmue, ^treachery; 

\ 

«ich «> ETBM HAD TBKIR DUB %TW*CTB, 

«8 far as the jadgroent and abiTities of (me man 
€0tiU pio?e efiecttial 
Bat i£aomi Sitpefitr Being, 

ifxht misoonduct - o( yam generah, 

\/ 
if the iniquity - of jroor traitors, 

\/ 
or if aB these together broke in npon us. 



/ 



and, at length, wvohed us in one generai devastation, 

\ 
haw is DfiMosTHENES fo be blamed ? 

\ 
Had there hem a single man^ 

in each Grecian state, 

/ 
to act the same put which J siqpported in this ckff; 

\ 

/ 
had but (me such man been found in Tha^fibf, 

\ 
and one in Arcadia, 

/ 
actuated - by injr principles, 

\ 
not a singh Cheek, 

\ 
either beyond, or on this side Tbermopf la&, 

could have experienced the misfoHunes • qftkis da^ 

AH had then been fr^e and insefsndknt. 
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m pntFECT rtLA^iwmJLrtr, secueity, aira HABHNBSff^ 

/ 
UHconiroBed, in tfaeir «everal domiBions. by teajfordgn power^ 

and^^<l tot/A gratitude to yw* and to yo«r 5ifiile^ 

tbe aiakors of these biesaiags flo e^tend'^e and so ftrechus. 

And all this by my »ieaft5, 

Demosthenes. 

% a. I^ASSIONED EzFLANATORir AFFIRMATION. 

This differs from the preceding, in the employment of waves, 
and in the earnest long quantity which they require. 

The following e^itract from an argument before a jury, wBl 
readily eaggest the peculiarly powerful declamation which con- 
stitutes thb style. 

In the case * of a dvil action. Gentlemen of the Jury, 
throaghottt the whole range ot civil injones, 
the master is always, civiUter, 
answerMe for the act of his sennimt or ugent; 
and accident or neglwt 
can therefore hei no ansteer 

to a plaintiff • complaining of a eonsequerUial wrong. 

/ 
If a driver of a pnUie carriage 

/ 
wuxUdousbf overturns ana0ker, upon the road, / 

J distance, 
^ , , , redmHee 

the party injuring 

31» 
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must, UMfBCMioiMU J, p«j «fae drnt^^^ lo ^f0r€mmg : 

bvilhoagbiucbflMHcioot •enroll Bught ab« be tiirfuied^ 
\/ 

/ [tiont 

could the auonji^abo, leo«methtol>|eclof0iiGba|»e9ecii* 

\ 
CerUxMy not ! 

\ 
la the same mamier, partners in track 

tre^ civilly, answerable for biHs drawn by one anodier, 

or by their agents drawing them by procuration^ 

\ 

thot^ ^ Jrtmdulenily, 

\ 
and m abuse of their trusts ; 

/ 
but if one partner commits n. fraud, 

/ 
^ forgery, or fietitioas endersemeKts, 

/ [indictment, 

00 as to subject himsi^ to death, - or other punishmeBt l^ 

/ 
could the other fNortstrs be indieted ? 

To antufer soeh a question, here, worid htf9Uy: 

/ / 

because it not only answers itstlf, in the negative, 

\ 
bot exposes to f€Of» \ 

[dvil acHoas, 
every argument which would confound i^Xciments with 

\ 
Why, then, is printing and puUisMsfg 

\ 
to be an exception - to every other human letT 

Why is a man to be answeraUe criminaUttr^ 
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for tb€ erime of his servant, ki tUs iDstanca, 

\ 
tnore tlian in aU oiher cases? 

/ 
As far, indeed, as damages go, 

\ 
the principle is inUJKgibU and ymDersal; 

\/ 

but as it estabKsbes a crime, \/ 

\/ [£sgrae€, 

andlnflktoapnnisbfiQeni mlachqftds character Mxidimpesa 

\ 
it is shocking to humanity, and insulting to anmnan sense. 

\ 
Ham is this vindicated? 

From the supposed necessity of the case. 

\/ 
Aa.iwlieliiieiit fer a Ukd 

\ 
18, therefore, considered to be an anomaly • in the law. 

\/ \ 

It tMts heM 00^ undmibudfy; 

\ 

bnt the exposition ef ihat trrer lies beibre me; 

\ 
the Ubel Act lies before me, 

\ 
wUeb, aeprtssfyg and m isr»t, 

directs that the trial for a libel \ 

diailbecoD^ieted Mke BtSKY otttiR TBUt, IbrAtnreTBBm 

and thajt the jury shall decide, 

not upon the mere fact - cX printing or ptAKshing, 

• \ 

bot opon the whole matter put in issue, \ 

[caahok^ bt tbb lumcvwmrr* 
that is, the pablication of the libel - with the intention 
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This kthende by tfaeL&ei Act; 

\ 
and yeu - the Jury^ as well as the Coort« are hound bj it 

Erskins. 

3. CoNTEBmous Affibmation. 

This might also be called thePorensic style ; being that used 
ia the most vehement debates, and by lawyers, in their most 
poverlul pleadings. It expresses the extreme of earnestness in 
coBlCRding for victory, or in striving to gain a cause ; and cafis 
for a corresponding degree of mental and bodily energy. 

Its tone is that of the compound stress ; i. e. a stress 
first at the beginning and then at the end of a syllable. 

The middle part of the slide is less forcible than the con^ 
mencement, and instead of a vanishing termination, a suddeo 
force is given at the end. Hence the terminal eoBSonaota (^ 
syilabtes and words are very strongly enunciated, and the aiUo- 
ulatioo is forcibly distinct. 

The gestures are numerous, and made with great streagUi 
and heartiness. 

The extracts on pp. 56, 263, and 275, are fitnn powerful 
pleadings of great lawyers, and require this style. 

The following extract is from a speech of the most powerful 
of the French orators. Its objeet is to provail on the legislature 
lo adopt, wUhovt examination, an extreme measure intended 
to rescue France from national bankruptcy. 

It wilt be pcfrceived that the ovecpowering vebemeooe of this 
style and the next one, causes the groups to be bug; and not 
only multiplies emphatic words, but sometimes makes more 
than one emphatic inflexion necessary in a phrase. 

Has not the Minister of Financt 

\ \ 

drawn a most aiarming picturb of our present situation ? 

Has he not told you 
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\ 

that ddajf mi»H aggnnmU the erilt . . 

/ / 

Chat a day, an hour, 

\ 
a moment, ^ 

* \ 

may render it irremediable ? 

\ 
Hare we any oiher plan, 

\ 

to substitute &>t the oae he prapoeesl 

\ 
One of this assembly answers yea I 

I conjure that member to recollect, 

\ 
that his plan is unkiieum, 

\ 
that it would require time, 

\ 
to explain and fxomtite it, 
\ 
that, were it now in discussion, 

its author may, perhaps, he mistidken ; 

\ 
or if not, that we may thinh he is, 

and Aat, without the concurrence oTpubuc opinion, 

\ 
the GBCATBAT POSSIBLE taleBts 

would be of no avaH, in the present circumstances. 

\ 
/.too, 

am /or from thinking, 

/ [means ; 

that the minister has profkosed Ae be^ possibts ways and 

but at this critical moment. 
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\ \ 

lemmfoietenikink of placing «ijr views ia •{^KMition to ilii. 

/ 
HmH»tr jgreferMe^ I may deem theoiy 

I know tkal it it m vmm for me 

\ 
to pretend to to prodigioas popularHif, 

\ 
the reward of such distinguished services, 

\ 
to his knff experienee, 

to his repuioHom of the J^rstjinancier in Europe, 

\ 
or to the tiogolar • and unprecedented good fortune, 

which has marked his career, 

\ 
More perhaps, than that of auy former statesman. 

We fitU5^, therefore, 

\ 
come back to the plan of iUr. Neckar, 

\ 
But, '' why adopt it wiiko^ deUberation ?" 

/ 
Do you tlank, then, that we ha?e time, 

/ 
to examine it in deiml, 

to discuss the principles, and go over all the MlcuU^iens f 

\ 
No, 

\ 

NO, 
\ 

a thousand times - no. 

\ 
We can only propose insignificant. fuesHoHS, 

\ 
and superficial conjectures. 
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V . - 
What, then, shall we do, bj deliberating ? 

Lose the deoistre moment I 

invohe ourselves in disputes * about the dettdh of a scheme, 

which we rea% dy not understtatd; 

dwdmsh, by our uOe meddUngs, tbe Mmst^s credit, 

which is, md mtgM io be, greater than our own. 

Gentlemen, 

tkis course is both impolitic, and dishonest, y 

[the tdea of banhruptcy, 
I would ask those who seeni to be accustoming themselfes - to 

/ 
in preference to excessive taxes, 

/ 
whether a national bankruptcy ! 

\ 
is not itself \ 

the most cruel! 

\ 
tbe most ut^ustf 

\ 
the most ruinous, 

\ 
of aU possible taxes 7 

M1BABEA0. 

3. a. Explanatory Contentious Afpirmation. 

This differs from the {Hreceding in the employment of 
waving slides. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, 

Jtow any man can raJUonaUy vindicate 
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the pabTicauon - of sach a book as PaMs Age of Return, 

in a coantrj where the ChriatiaD reKgioa 

/ 

10 the TEMf FOVNDATION - of the LAW OP TOE LAND, 
/ 

I am totall J at a hu to conceive, 

\ 
and have no wish to dkcuss, 

\ 
How 11 a tribunal, - y 

[and praeiice 
wfaoae whole jdriadictioti ia fiyimded apcm the sokmn belief 

of what b here denied as falsehood and reprobated as in^iiet/, 

\ 
to DEAL - with such an anomalous deibneet 

\ 
Upon what principle is it even offered to the conrt, 

whose anthoriCy is contemned and mocked at? ^ 

[oosi J etd^»ted in belief - and solemnly acted opoo, 
If the religbn proposed to be called in question b not previ- 

\ 
what authoritj has the court to pass any judgment at kll^ 

\ . 
either of acquittal, or condemnaHon f 

Under what sancHon, 

\ 
are the witnesses to give their evidence, 

\ 
without which there can be no tried T 

Under what obligations 

/ 
can I call upon you, the Jury - representing joar countrj, 

\ 
to administer justice? 

\ 
Surety, 
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/ 

npoB no other, 

\ 
thao tlnit jou are su>om to admiBister it, under the oaths you 
\ [have takej)4 

The whole judicial fabric, 

\ 
fr^pa the king's sovereign auihorittf to the lowest office of mag- 
\ [istraejf, 

has no other foundation. 

\ 

71^ whole 

is huilt, both inform and subUame, 

upon the same oath of every one of its ministers, 

to do justice, 

\ 

" as God shall help them hereafter J* 

Erskine. 

STYLES OF 8PEAKINO OBARACTERYZBB BT SEItTIMENT. 

These have been enumerated on p. 344. It ought to be 
mentiooed that cdl poetry is to be read in one of them. The 
same assertion may be made, with very few exceptions, of 
dramatic composition. Conversation, likewise, is generally in 
the style of simple sentiment, though sometimes becoming im- 
passioned. These styles are more interesting than those of 
thought, and sometimes require as vehement bodily and mental 
exertion. Their vehemence, however, is of a different kind ; 
it is also, as will hereafter be explained, far more exhausting to 
the speaker. 

Sentimental delivery generally uses long quantity, and con- 
sequently its rhythm (vide p. 188) is often such as in the 
chapter on that subject, we indicated by separating the letters 
of many of the words. Vide p. 148. 

32 
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1. UniMPASSIONED SfiJ«TIMBNT. 

Wkkh we Mve also ailei Simpk Senimmt. It vtOLj be 
•tlM and giqpplj interesttpg, or wann and glowing ia various de- 
frees, without being impassioned. 

Its tone ifi ^ prol^ngatiQu ofth$ vowels without 8tres& 

8acfa a prolongation makes the voice more musical ; and it 
will be found a good directbn (or acquiring it, to put the mind 
in a state similar to that of a singer. Yet in so doing, we tnoat 
be careful not to fall into what is called a tone ; the naturd in- 
tonation of speech must be carefliUy preaerred. 

In sentimental delivery, the voweb occupy a larger portion 
of the slide than in the preceding styles. . Take such a syllable 
9m M: the / and d will be less dwelt upon, and enunciated with 
less strength. Sometimes, in the most interesting recitation of 
lyric poetry, the approximation to Tocal nnisic, in this respect, 
is very close. The vanishing movement also is executed in a 
more clear asd mttfioal quality of voice» and wilh less obecurity 
and huskiness of sound. 

The previous extracts in this volume which require this style, 
but with different degrees of warmth and animatbn, are on pp. 
62, 113, 139, 142, 151, 158, 264, 265, 297, 298, 303, 310, 312, 
314, 319. 

The two following passages frdm orations at PlymcHith and 
at Bunker's Hill, are glowing, yet not impassioned. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

The hours of this day are rapidly flyings 
-ftBd this occasion will soon he passed. 
Neither toe, nor our children , 
can expect to behold its return. 
They are in the distant regions of futurity, 
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\ 

thej' Must only m the aH crea^nng power of Bvd^ 

who sbali stand here, a hundred years hence, 

to trace, through us, their descent from the Pilgrims, 

and to surrej, as we have now surveyed, 

the progresa of their country, during the lapse of a century. 

We wottld anticipate their concurrence with us, 

\ 
iiioinraeBtijiieBts f^deepr€gard forotir e«m*t«n ait<«#ldr«. 

We would anticipate, and partake 

the pleasure with which ihe^ will then recount 

the steps of New England's advancement. 

On the morning of that ^ay , 

although it will not disturb ua, in our repose, 

the Toice of acclamation and gratitude 

commencing on the Rock of Plymouth^ 

shall be transmitted through mtHttfitfofthe aons of the Pilfrtoi% 

till it lose itself in the murmurs ofthe Faeifie seas. 

[our pfftci^, 
We would leave, for the consideration of those who shall then occupy 

«ome proof 

that we hold the blessings - transmiUed from our fathers, 

\ 

in just estimation; 

some proof of our attAohment to the cause of good gowmmsmt, 

\ 
and of civil and religious liberty; ^ 

some proof of a sincere and ardent desire, 
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/ 

to promol0 0«iry tkiBf wbiefa m^ •n large the umdettwimMdh^Sf 

and improve tlia kenrtt of ineQ. 

And, when, from the long distance * of a hundred jeani, 

tbej shall look back - apon « #, 

tbej ahall know, at least, 

that we possessed a f f e c t i o n s , 

wfaieb, running backward, 

/ (our bappinees, 

and warmtog with gratitude for what our ancestors bave ^me (bt 

\ 
mn forward also to ow posterity, 

and meet them with cordial salutation, 

ere yet tbej have arrived on the shore of being. 

\ 
Advance, then, j% future generations! 

We would kail joo, 

asyoq rise, in your long snecession, 

to fill the places which to t now fill, 

and to taste the blessings of existence, 

where we are passing, and joom shall bave passed, 

our own human duration. 

Webidyou welcome to this pleasant land of the Fathers. 

We bid you tMlcome 

[England, 
to the healthful skies, and the verdant fields of New 

We greet your accession 

to the great inheritance which toe have enjoyed. 

[libertif. 
We welcome you to the blessings of good govemmsnt, and religious 

/ 
We welcome you to the treasures of science^ 

/ 

and the delights of learning: 
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\ . . 

We weloone you to the tranflcendent sweeta of domestic ii&, 

toth^htLppitkeMofkindredj Knd parents, wad children. 

We welcome yoQ to the immeaiurable blessiagi 

\ 
of rational existence, 

the immortal hope -of Christianity , 

mod the light - of everlasting ttuth. 

THE bunker's HtJLL MOKrilllfT. 

Oor object, in erecting thta DK^bnieiity 

is to show our deepreBs* 

of the value - and importance of th^achieivemettts qf our awces^ 

[tors; 
and hj preaen^agtkia work /(f grm tit ude totheeye^ 

to keep alire simMar ^eutimeoHs 

asd to fiwter a similar regard, 

to the princ^phss • of the BevUtOion, 

Human bein^ are competed not of rtasctKmljp 

\ 

bat of imagination also, and sentiment ; 

\ 
andtha;! is neither taoyteil laor fHisappUed, 

IssntimeniSf 
which ie appropriated to the purpose of ^ving right direetion - to 

and opening proper springs of feeting in the heart. 

Let it not be suppeoed 

tiiat oor objeet is to perpetuate neOional hostiUty, 

\ 

or even to cherish a mere mUitflrii spirit. 

\ \ \ 

Itis higher, purer, nobler. 

We consecrate our work to tbe spirit of na-tional indepen" 

V Idence, 

and we wish that the light of pouea 

a2» 
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mmy r«ft npMi it forever. 

We rearamemorial / 

[conferred ott mur la»d, 
of our convietioB of the unmeaiared benefit - whicb has been 

lecaUs 
and of the happy influencei whieh bare been produced by the smme 

on the general interests sjf w^ankinA, 

We come, aaAmericans^ 

to mark a spot 

which moat be forever dear 

to « # I and our fsstsrit^. 

\ 
We wish that whosoerer, in all saming time, 

/ 
ihall tarn fab eyea&itAer, 

maj behold that the place b nee wsHiti^gmsiud^ 

where the f.r$t great battU of the Revolution wat Ibught. 

We wish that this structure 

maj procbim the magnUttde - aad impotianse of that event, 

to every elass and ewtty ^ge. 

/ 
We wbh that t nfa ney 

/ 
may learn the purpose of Its ereetleii £rom i»«ternaZ Up*, 

\ 

and that weary and withered ag^ 

may behold it, ^ 

and be solaced by the recollecdons which it sog^sts. 

We wish that labor may look up here, 
and be p r • « d, in the midst of its toil. 

We wbh that, in those days of disaster , / 

[upon us, also, 
which, as they come upon all nations, mast be expected to come 

\ 
desponding 2»at riot 1 9m 
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niay tarn its e-ye*^ iiitli«K 

and be assured that the fmmdaUons of oar nstioBftl pmeer 

still stand strong, • 

We wish that this oolmnn 

[vies dedicated to Grod, 
rising tpwards heaven ajnid the pointed spk(Bf of ^o man jf tem^ 

may contribute also to produce, 

inallminds, 

Si pious feding of dtpendense - and grt^titud^^ . 

We wish, finally, ^ 

^at the last obj ect 

on the sight of him who leaves his native shore, 

and the first to gladden him who revisits it, 

may be something 

which shall remind him of the liberty and glory - of bis country. 

Let it rise, 

till it meet the sun in his coming ;\ 

let the earliest light - of morning gild it, 

asd fmrting day 

linger and play on its snmmit. 

Wesstsk. 

Calm pUIoaofAiod eloquence *ofteii reqntras tl»s'a^, arki 
tbe fblbwing extract from the New York tr^uiBl9tioi| of Huoh. 
boldt's Cosinos. The delivery must proceed wkh absolute, 
calmoess and repose. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

Before we quit the phenomena - of earthquakes^ 

[and quite peculiar impression, 
we must advert to the Mtf^e of that indescribable, deep. 
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midt upon vc by ihtjtrst eftrtbqumkf wn m^piri m mf 
•Ten when it u mooampuaMi - by ftm miUrtamoma nois4. 
The impreiuoa - tfoea not, we bolieve, 
result from anj recollection of deetrtietiTe otiistroplietf 

prosentei to oor inntginatioa bf n«mthrei otMOaricat events; 
what teizei upon ut ao wondeffuUy, - 

is the diaabnae • of tbat innate faith 

5 the earth, 
[a tions ef 

From tarlj chikifaoodi 

we are habituated to the contrast - between the fnolnh element • 

•ad the tauBobilitj - of the soU on which we stand. 

All the eridencei - of oorfsfiaea 

hare conirmed this betief. 

But when suddenlj the gromuL begins to rock benes^ us, 

the feeling arises in the mind, 

of an unknown, • mysterioQs power, in nature, 

coming into action, add shaldng the solid globe. 

The illusion ofthe whole ofonr earlier life is annihtl^ 

Wetre vndeceiyed astothe repose of nature; 

[empire, 
wvMlwiiwhreti troM^perted to tfatf raahn,. attd Muid« Ml^eei to the 

efdestmctire nnitnown powerr. 

Erery sounds— 

Che slightest rustle in the air, 

sets attention on the stretch. 

We no longer trust the earth - on which we 

The Mmimal' - is the. pbonomenoa 



throws tfae same anxious unrest and alarm OTer the UiD€r animals* 

8u>m0 and dbga ve particutarly affi»eted by it ; 

and the very crocwUles of the Orinoco, 

otlierwis« as d u m b - as osn* little lixtaris, 

leaTe - the shaken bed of the stream, 

and run bellowing - into the w^ods. 

To man, 

[ited something, 
the earthquake presents itself as an all-pervadi ng - unlim* 

\ / 

We can remove iVom an active crater ; 

/ 
from the stream of lapa • that is pouring down upon our dwelling, 

\ 

we can escape; 

\/ 
bat with the ear^quake, 

we feel, that, whithersoever we fly, 

we are still orer the hearth of destruction. 

HuMB0I.nT. 

1. a. Unimpassioncd Pathetic Sentiment. 

The ordinary slide on syllables that have no marked iaflex<* 
ion, extends through the interval of a musical tone. 

Pathetic expression is given by the slide through a 
semitone. 

In aiming to execute this slide, we must not attempt 
to proceed by means of a musical ear, but must simply 
take on a pathetic expression of voice^ 

Neither in so doing should we indulge ourselves in any ap- 
proximation to a whine ; or employ for the purpose a high pitch j 
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or exclnsiTelf use rising inflexions. Some aathors hare given 
directions to this effect, which are T^y erroneous. Let the 
fltodent, who is cuikhki in mck manors^ coomilfe l^t. Ru^, or 
Prof. Day. 

The true pathetic not being very often required in practical 
speaking, and being also easy to exkibk, a singfe shaH extract 
win be sufficient We mark the emphases with reference to 
the course of thought and the appeals to the imagination, and 
not to indicate a higher degree of pathos. Tke expressi&n matt 
be difiused over the whole. 

ON THE PEATH OF UAMltTON. 
Sad, toy fellow cittxem , 
are tb« recollectioni and forebodingfti 
whidh the pretest soleniiiitiet 
Ibree apon the mmd. 

Five yean have not elapsed, 

/ 

since your tears flowed for the Fa4h^r of your eountfy, 

and you are again assembled^ 

\ 

to shed them over her eldest Son, 

/ 
The urn which bore the ashei of ITa^ At n^tds. 

Is followed 

by the urn which bears the ashes of Ha milt on. 

Da. Mamv. 

2. Impassionep Sentimemt. 

In the preceding style of simple or uniropassioned sentiment, 
the speaker yields himself passively to spontaneous impulses. 
He is borne on by a current, while his audience are carried along 
by sympathy — which, however, is not so maeh with the speaker, 
AS with ideas which imerest both alike. 
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lift ImpifMooed flbotinettt, tfae«pnfc(Mr Mekker MtiMted fagr 
» ose of tlw emotioM «* pioMOiM, winch are cgbmooo te 
ann, and litva thsir speotfio luunef in ev^j tangvagey or, aa in 
tim ease of ImpasBioiied Affirmation, ha IM& as esckmi and 
jMWQae oarnaetnasi, wWcli it of the neiiire of paseioa. 

This impaasbaod oanwstiiasa produces a» iotereal aetif iif 
and ffiMTgy of mind and hodjE. In the affitmativa ciaeaof atjlea^^ 
the icnpassioiied energy eeeois external (ofejaoUva,) and raaenw 
Uea that of some hodti;^ kibar or enereiaa, aueh ae fencing, me- 
ohanicai amfdof aMiKa, and athletic sporta^ But in the siyleaof 
aantkiient, the body may be outwardly ealm (except in the axi» 
prcsaion of iha conotananoe,) whSa a lehement atate of emoi* 
tkm oxieta within, and produces impaatiened tonea, by ^ en- 
ooisiva and exhausting internal effint of the vocal and «espira« 
tory^organs. 

AHhough, as has jnst be» asenttoned, rarions definite ene^ 
tioDs may ooanr in this style of delitery, yet even theae hate, in 
additien to tbo namral tones and gestures hf which they are 
expressed, a general enforeament given thetn by means of Um* 
prevafling tone of in^iaasioned earnestne^ of sent»neiM; 

Thfer tone ts the vanishing stress on each sy Uabte. 

It b exactly the reverse of the radical stress ; the syllable 
commences with a feeble and almost imperceptible sound, and 
rapidly increases in force to the end, at which it leaves off ab- 
ropdy. The extreme terroination of tbe slide is its loudest pmrt. 

The bodily exertion by which this Is efll^ted, is that of a 
Btroog action of the breast and of the internal muscles of respi- 
ration and voice. In the most vehement efforts, the action is 
viofsDt and even convulsive. It is always accompanied by a 
decided setisation at the bottom of the breast and pit of the 
stomach, of a strong effort to express deep inward feeling. 
Though the sensation is not ordinarily noticed, yet it is recog- 
nized by every one whose attention is turned to it. When great 
»nd prolonged su ength of voice is employed by a person speaking 
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im tUt ftjrk, the €i««nt»i laiMoks b6b# tbe f^ of llie 'stoniseli 
tre b9«efal into ftreiUeMtioo,fl(>tB to^lbrtleii the body i& iToot; 
they tb«0 wmim. io eiqwIliDf the br«t^, aftd in keeping tlie 
•hetl Mi wbik the vootl mgwtm «ie nwlni^ ft pou^eHU offiirt 
oo the leriiiHi^tOQ of the syiftli^ fram tbe«e pkymlogieal 
flkbls ori^ste omtate 4eicriplife words and {^ifase^ of lui- 
finigo, tnck n Aep^ or prffmmd ionusiims^ deep antffiM, 
femrmmg sympmtkp; aod otliepa* 

The tone wo afo now comei/dwo^^ k not only ^ prorailinir 
ono of dramatto alocutioii, btu is one ^ tho most comaioD that 
wo boar ifi «wry 4sy life ; oieotiiif «i wfaenover emotiott kcr- 
pr e i a o d in eoovorsatioiK The sobbiiig eDiHiciaiioa of words 
wlii<^ wo bear from % obiM we^og witb iodignatioR snd an- 
ger, eonsbls of tbe h^best dbi^ree of the f ani^og ^teas, ai 
the ^ide of tbe setnitont. We say tbe highest degree : fer ia 
the eonversatioft of tboae who are tost excsled) diflbrent degrees 
ore eibibitedaceordiiig to the amooot of fijtcflefiM»l. 

Whon large rooms are to be filfe< and wheo serkHiv earnest- 
nesi, and ecrmuioos elforts to inAiioBoe an aodt^nee^ are oalled 
ibr, the kMg eominoed use of this tone is in tbe highest d«^i;ree 
eshaQS^ifitg to tbe speaker* No skill io apeakiog, nor judgment 
in managing the breath, can wbollj prevent cuch a.n effect. It 
is the instinctire and necessary employment of impassioned sen- 
timent, which brea1«s down the health of those clergymen, who 
ful51 the precept of Horace : 

'^ Si -¥!» iBO fl«re, doWndnm «ei ipsi tibi." 

If yott with me to feel, fimt A^^tyctinielf. 

It was this physical and mental effort, which made Mrs. Jordan, 
a celebrated tragic actress, frequently vomit after leaving the 
scenes, and which caused Whitefield sometimes to vomit blood 
afler preaching. A protracted continuance of it produces a 
sensation of sinking and distress at the stomach, which often 
destroys the appetite for a time, and makes the stomach revolt 
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at food. Yet let no one hope to be able to move the feelings of 
an audience without employing it : for it is the sole provision of 
nature for that purpose. The only remedy for exhaustion or 
impaired health, thus produced, is simply rest. 

The previous extracts which require this style are at pp. 124, 
144, 145, 146, 154, 167, 168, 213, 218 (at the bottom,) 286, 
291,314,319,322,327. 

All the extracts however, in the first and second parts 
of this volume, which we have referred to under the 
head of Impassioned Affirmation, may without impro- 
priety, be spoken in the style we are now considering. 

It depends on the speaker^s personal character, and on 
the circumstances in which he is placed, whether it is 
most proper to appeal primarily to the understandings, 
or to the feelings of those whom he addresses. 

Having furnished an example of the triumphant energy of 
Demosthenes in Impassioned Affirmation, it will be interesting 
to see exemplited his power in Impassioned Senttmeot. 

FROM DEMOSTHENES. 

\ [nians, 

There are ^tro distinguishing qualities, Athe- 

\ 
which the mrtuous citizen should ever possess; 

/ 

a z e a 1 - ibr the honor and preeminence of the state; 

/ 
in bis official conduct, 

and, on aU occ4uions - and in aU transactions, 

\ 
an affe c ^ t o tt • for his country ^ 

This 

\ 

nature can bestow. 

33 
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Abilities and success 

\ 
depend upon another power. 

and in this affection, 

joafind me 

firm and invariable. 

Not the solemn demand ofmj person, 

sor the Tengeance of the AmpJkictyonic coonci), 
[which they denounced agaiosi ine, 

\ 
nor the terror ofUieir threatenings, 

\ 
nor the flattery of their |>rdmt5e5« \y 

[roosedlike u>ild beasts againstiae, 
n o , nor the f u r y of those accursed wretches - whom they 

could eTer tear iku affecHomfinmm^breaU, 

Fnm first to last, 

I have u n ifo rmly pursued 

ihe just ' and virtuous - couru ofcoinduct]\ 

/ 
asserter of the honors, 

/ 
ofthe prerogatives, 

of the glory of my country,\ 

/ 
Studious - to support thero« 

/ 
zealous - to advance them, 

\ 
my whole being 
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is devoted to this glorious cause. \ 



was never known / 

[lion - at the success of a y© r e t^ n power; 
to march through the city with a face of j o y ahd e x u 1 1 a - 

embracing, and announcing the joyful tidings, 

/ 
to those who I supposed would transmit it to the proper place. 

[country, 
/ was never known to receive the successes of my own 

\ 
with tremblings; 

\ 
with sighings; 

\ 
with eyes bending to the earth, 

\ 
like those impious men who are the d e f a m e r s of the state, 

as IP, by such conduct, 

/\ 
they were not defamers of themselves: 

/ 
who look abroad, 

and when ^foreign potentate 

has established his power on the calamities of Greece, 

\ 
applaud - the event ; 

\ 
and tell us we should take every means to perpetwHe his power. 

\ 
Hear me, ye immortal gods! 

and let not ' these their desires be ratified in heaven! 

\ 
Infuse a better spirit into these men ! 

\ . * I 

Inspire even their minds with purer sentiments! 
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\ 

This iM my fir St prayer. 

Or, 

/ 
if their natures wte not to be refornied, 

\ 

ON THEM, 

\ 
on THEM ONLY, 

\ 

discharg e your vengeance! 

\ 
Pursue them both hy land and sea! 

\ 
Pursue them even to destruction! 

But, to rs, / 

[from impending evils ^ 
display your goodness, ina speedy deliverance 

[quillity. 
and all the blessings o^ protection and tran- 

As the voice of criticism has, in every age, pronounced the 
orations of Demosthenes to be unapproached in power by any 
subsequent compositions, we add another extract from his fa- 
mous defense. Our limited space, however, compels us to place 
in immediate succession, two passages which are separated in 
the oration by a long one even superior in power to that which 
precedes it The conclusion is considered a more sublime ap- 
peal than b to be found in any other uninspired address. 

But, Athenians, 

since Aeschines . has insisted so much • upon the b y e n t , 

\ 
I shall hazard a hold assertion. 

I say, then, 

\ 
that, had we all known 
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what fortune was to attend our efforts ;\ 

\ .\ 

had we all fo reseen the final i s sue: 

\ 
had y ou for etald it, Aeschines, 

\ 
(jfou, whose voice was never heard^) 

\ 
yet, e^en in such a case, 

\/ 
must this city have pursued the verjr ^ame conduct, 

\ 
if she had retained '^ ^ thought , ^ 

\/ 
of glory, 

/ 
of her ancestors , 

\ 
or, of posterity. 

[army. 

If Philip hadbeen chosen geneial oftheGrecian 

/ [insidious nomination, 

and some other state had drawn the sword against this 

/ 
and fought the battle unassisted by the Athenians, 

that people who, m ancient times, 

\ ... / 

never preferred inglorious security to honorable danger, 

\ 
who would not hare spurned you with scorn? 

\ 
But it cannot be! 

\ 
Nof my countrymen! 

\ 
it^aitno^BB, \ 

[for the Uberty and safety of all Greece. 
that you have acted wrong, in encountering danger bravefy - 

No! 

38» 
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\ 

[were exposed at Marathon! 
By those ganerous souls of ancient times- who 

\ 
By those who stood arrayed at Plut<e a! 

\ 
by those who encountered the P e r s i a n f 1 e e t at S a l a- 
\ [mis! 

who fought at Artemi$ium! 

\ / 

By ALL those illustrious sons of Athens, 

\ 
whose remains lie deposited - intbe public moh- 
\ \^umentsl 

a// of whom \ 

[countrjfl 
received the same honorable interment - Jrom ikar 

/ 
Not 

/\ 
those only who preyailed^ 

/ 

NOT 
• /\ 

those only who were tictorious. 

\ 
And with reason. 

What, was the part o( gallant men, 

\ 

they all performed. 

• \/ 
Their success 

was such as the Supreme Director of the World 

dispensed to each. 

2. a. iMPASsfONEo Pathetic Sentiment. 

This is distinguished merely by the slide of the semi- 
tone. 
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Passages requiring it, abound in the drama, and in novels. 
Being of unfrequent occurrence in oratory, even in that of the 
pulpit, a short extract will suffice for practical illustration. 

The following certainly requires a pathetic delivery ; but the 
pathos must be that of a man^ and the key ef the voice a 
deep and even rough bass. The whining pathetic, which is 
Bometlmes assumed by those who affect an interesting style of 
speaking, wilt be ludicrous when applied to the masterly ek>- 
quence of Cicero, who was not only an orator, but a command- 
ing statesman. 

CICERO AGAINST VERHfiS. 

Itwasm vain that the unhappy man cried out, 

\ 
**ImHa Roman citizen; 

\ 
*'Ihave. served under Lucius Pretius, 

\ 
'* who is now at Panormus , ' and will attest my inno* 

[ cenct.** 
The bloodthirsty Praetor, 

DEAF to a 1 1 that he could urge in his own defense, 

\ 
orders the infamous punishment to be inflicted, 

Thus^ Fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen 

\ 
publicly mangled with scourging; 

[snfferirigB, 
whilst the only words he uttered, amidst lits cruel 

were, '* lam a Roman citizen!" 

With- these, 

/\ . [famy. 

he hoped to defend himself! from violence and i n- 

But of 5 little service • was this privilege tb him. 
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/ [ship, 

that while he was thus asferting his pri?ilege of citizeii- 

\ 
the order was given for his execution! 

for his execution- upon the GROSS! 

\ 
O liberty! 

O sound once • dblightfpl Uever^ Raman ear f\ 

O SACRED privilege - o/'Roman citizenship!\ 

/ 
ONCE s acred^ 

\ 

now TRAMPLED UpOn t 

S. Hortatory Sentimbi^t. 

This requires the highest excitemei^t, and the most 
vehement exertion that c^n be employed in speaking. 

At the present day it is almost never heard, except from fa- 
natics and ignorant enthusiasts. Those who write what de- 
mands a true hortatory sympathy in delivery, generally shrink 
from the fearless, and yet manly, abandonment, without which 
the genuine tones of exhortation cannot be given. A sto^nt 
of elocution will never succeed in exhibiting this and some oth- 
ers of the most powerful tones, by merely imitating c model 
The vocal organs refuse to obey, the commands of mimicry, or 
of cold hypocrisy, in respect to the genuine language of strong 
personal emotion. We cannot learn to exhibit such tones at 
will, except by disciplining the imagination, until we become 
able to put ourselves into the actual state of feeTmg fircmi which 
they result. 

In exhortation, as in contentious aflirmation, the speaker ex- 
erts himself to the utmost to influence others. 

For this purpose, he intentionally enforcesand strength- 
ens the exhibition of bis internal emotion. 
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Whereas in the most powerful of the affirmative styles, he 
compels the attention of his hearers, and forces them to think 
and reason with him, in this, he compels them to aympathize 
with him in his ieelings. 

Strong internal emotion being in itself exhaasting, and being 
much more so, when the speaker superadds a vehement 
strengthening of its exhibition, this is the moat fatiguing of all 
styles of addressing an audience. Genuine and powerful ex- 
hortation, however, is never appropriate or useful for very bng 
at a time. 

The tone of exhortation is produced by the thorough 
stress J increasing in force to the end of the syllable. 

The thorough stress is an increased force throughout 
the whole extent of the slide. 

In other forms of stress, there is a relaxation of the vocal 
muscles, and a corresponding dullness, or tendency to huskiness 
of sound, on some part of the slide. There are one or two 
other varieties of the thorough stress besides the hortatory ; this 
being characterized, as just mentioned, by a greater energy at 
the end than at the beginning of the syllable. 

In parts first and second, the extracts at pp. 70 and 140, are 
specimens of hortatory composition, and admit of the style of 
address now under consideration. 

The following extract is from the same harangue by Mira- 
beau, from which we selected a passage to illustrate the strong- 
est of the affirmative styles, vide p. 364. It is a peroration, in 
the form of an overpowering appeal to the imagination and 
feelings. 

\ 
This , then, is the point to which you are advancing. 

\ 
I hear much said ai patriotism! 

\ 
appeals to patriotism! 
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\ 

tr an sports! of patriotism. 

Gentlemen, 

\ 
why prostitute this noble word ? 

Isitso very magnanimous, 

/ 

to gif e up a p a r * - of your income, 

/ 
in order to save - your whole property? 

\ 
This is simple arithmetic! 

/ ^ 
and he that hesitates ^ 

\ 
deserves contempt! rather than indignation, 

\ 
I exhort you, then, most earnestly , 

\ 
to voje - these extraordinary supplies. 

\ 

Vote them, 

\ 
I beseech you; 

\ 
vote them at once; 

\ 
for the crisb dees not admit of delay ! 

/ 
and if it o c cur s ^ 

\ 
w e must be responsible for the consequences! 

\ 
Bankruptcy! 

\ 
NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY IS before you. 

It threatens to swallow up 

\ 
your persons , your property , your honor/ 

\ 
and yet you deliberate! 

MiRABEAU. 
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3. a. Hortatory Pathetic Sentiment. 

In this style, the slide is the semitone i the stress be- 
ing the same as in the preceding. 

Our extract is from Adherbal's appeal to tbe Eoman Senate^ 
tgaiast Jugurtha. 

/ 
Fathers! 

/ 
Senators of Rome, 

/ 
tbe arbiters of tbe world! 

\/ 
To %fOu I fly 

for refuge from the murderaus fury of Juguriha, 

\ 
By your affectien for your children; 

\ 
by your love foryeuf eo^ntr^f 

\ 
by your own virtues; 

\ 
by tbe majestjf ' o( the Roman Com^nonwealth; 

by all thatis sacred, and aH that is dear toyou; 

deliver 

/ 
a wretched prii^ce 

\ 
from undeserved^ unprovoked injury; 

\ 
and save tbe kingdom of Numidia, 

which b your own property, 

from being the p r e y 

of violence, 
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/ 

usurpation, 

\ 
mod cruelty. 

The translation jtist f^vren, seems to have been made by the 
ftttthor of " The Art of Speaking," who was head master of 
one of the ^p^eat English schools, about the middle of the last 
century. Though admirable, it makes no pretence to being 
literal. We therefore subjoin the original, and a translaUon 
which aims to be ck)«e. We sometimes also substitute sim|^ 
rising for emphatic falling infiexioas, in accordance with what 
we conceive to have been characteristic of ancient elocutioD. 

Patres eonscripti, 

/ 
per V0 8, per liber os, atque parentes, 

/ 
per majestatem Populi Romania 

subv enlte mi sere Mihi;\ 

ite obviam injuri€e;\ 

nellte pati regnum Numidite^ 

quod vestrum est, 

fier scelus ei sanguinem familim nosCrse, 

tabeseire. 

Sall. Jug. c. xiv. ad fin. 

/ 
Conscript Fathers, / 

[parents, 
hy yourselves, by your children, and by your 

/ 
by the grandeur of the Roman nation, 
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grant me aid mmj wreteb6dQe6B;\ 

interpase against wroTig;\ 

/ • 

suffer not Ifie kingdom ef Numidia, 

ofwbicb yau are tke owners^ 

through the c rim e s and ihehloody deaths ofour family 

t& wa^te awmy mndbi destroyed: 

mUEP STYJLBa. 

A panage » oeeasionaUy met with, whieh seeais to re<]^ire a 
union of explanation and Kentiment Since a waving slide on. 
each syllaUe gives a tone of- explaining thought, and the van- 
ishing stress expresses Impassioned Sentiment, the union of 
both will present a atj^le i|i which ideas are explained to tba 
understanding, and also urged by an impassioned earnestness 
©f appeal. This we conceive to be the true description of the 
tone actually heard in an appropriate delivery of the powerful 
extract at p. 245. We may therefore call its style a union of 
ArgmnUMt wUh Imp^sioned Smtimeni, 

By a similar enforcement of the wave by thorough stress, the 
Hortatory may be made Explanatory. We shall perhaps thus 
have the most overpowering mode of exhibiting our last extract 
from Mirabeau, p. 389. 

But not only may Impassioned and Hortatory Sentiment be 
united with the explanatory tone ; the same is also true of Sim- 
ple Sentiment. Thus each of the three styles of sentiment may 
be compounded with explanation. 

But in addition to this number of mixed styles, there would 
seem to be no incompatibility in a union of a toave of the semi- 
tone with each of the forms of stress which characterize the 
three primary styles of sentiment. If this be so, then the six 
seatimental styles may each be of two kinds, according as they 

84 
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are explanatory or not Examples of all tfaeae varie^eB might 
probably be found in the drama. When we mentioned, some 
pages back, that the mixed styles are few, it might have been 
more correct to say thai they 9re of iofcequent occurrence. 

The folfowing extract appears to demand a tone of explana- 
tion, and also to require to be presented m manner of a simple 
appeal, i. e. in the tone of Uniip passioned Sentiment. Its style 
will thus be amnion of Ezplanaiian and Simple Sentiment. It 
admits likewise of being delivered witb the stronger enforce- 
ment of Impassioned Sentiment. Argument presented as m 
this passage, is generally accompanied by exhibitions of wonder 
and aurpriae, wMeh may be eUher calm or impassioned. The 
passage ia a coiitini>ali<9 of the extract en p. 278. 

My worthy colleague says, 

\ 
iU mm might t0 be subsirtfient - to youfs. 

/ ' 

IfeAa^beo^, 

\ 
the thing is innocent 

\/ 
If government were a matter of t^, - upon afty aide, 

\ > ■ • 

yours, - without question, 

\ 
ought to be superior. 

But government and legislation 

\ 

are matters of reason, 

\ 

and judgment, 

/ 

and not of inclination ; 

/ 
and what sort of rcasoi* - is that, 

\ 
in which the determination precedes tke discussion : 
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in whick one set of men deUberaie, 

\ 
and another decide ; 

/ 
and where those who form the concbision, 

are perhaps three hundred miles distant 

\ 
from those who hear the argument. 



CONVICTION. 



Burke. 



Finally, there is a peculiar style of speaking which not tm- 
freqnently occurs in debate, and seems to demand a notice be- 
fore leaving the subject of Expression. 

It is heard when a debater expresses his settled con- 
victions ; while ho neither appeals to the assent of others, 
nor even endeavors so to act on their minds as to make 
thera reason along with himself. 

He says, by his manner, ** This is the truth ; I am satisfied in 
my own mind. I must continue to hold these opinions, whether 
you agree with me or not" The tone is often beard when a 
speaker is closing a debate, or summing up a series of argu- 
ments. Too strong an exhibition of it, gives the manner of 
dogmatism. 

This peculiar manner seems not to depend on either of the 
modes of stress. It appears rather to be an instance of what b 
called by Dr. Rush, the " drift of the falling third." Falling 
inflexions are given to as many as possible of the emphatic 
words. Their number therefore becomes uncommonfy great, 
and characterizes the whole delivery. But another peculiarity 
is equally characteristic. The emphatic falling inflexions do 
not comn>ence on so high a pitch, as in other modes of present- 
ing argument. Consequendy, the voice does not make as wide 
skips in pitch ; its whole current is more even, and approxi- 
mates to a monotone. 
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The foUowing extract affi>r<te ft Sood exempUficajtioo. 

STANDING ARMIES, 

\ 

Sir, we have heard a great deal about parUamentfxry or- 
\ \mie%, 

and about an army continued 

\ 
from year to year, 

/ 
I always Aore been, Sir, 

\ 
and always shaU be, 

\ 

agcanst 

a standing army, of on^ kind. 

\ 
To WW it is a terrible thing. 

/ 
Whether under that o( parKamentary^ 

\ 
or any other designation, 

a ataodisg army 

\ 
is stiU a standing army, 

\/ \ 

whatever name it may be caJUed by. 

They are a body ofipen 

\ 
distinct from the body of the people ; 

\ 
they arft governed by different laws; 

and blind obedience^ 

and an entire submission to the orders of their commanding of' 

Jeer, 

iS'their otdy principle. 
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\ 

The nations around us, Sir, 

/ 
are already enslaved^ 

and they have been enslaved 

by these very means ; 

by means of their standing armies, 

\ 
they have eeery one l^si their liberties : 

. \ 

it is, indeed, impossible, 

/ 
that the liberties of the people can be preserved in any country, 

where a numerous standing army is kept up. 

PotTNBT. 

THE TREMOR OP THE VOICE. 

When the nervous and muscular systems are tasked to their 
ntmost, in the expression of sentiment or passion, the voice is 
characterized by a tremulous tone. This tone is familiar to 
every one from tlie exhibitions of it which so often occur in 
common life, when persons are actuated by strong feelings of 
joy or grief, hope or fear, anger or tender sympathy, and by 
some others of the most common emotions. 

In dramatic elocution, the tremor is of frequent occurrence. 
Tt may be required in farce, or in comedy, and produces some 
of the most powerful effects in tragedy. 

But in oratory, it is rarely indulged in, and need not be cul- 
tivated. It is well, however, for a student of elocution to be 
aware of its existence as a natural exponent of emotion, and 
sometimes to indulge himself, to a moderate degree, ilV its use. 
When cultivating the utmost depth and earnestness of expres- 
sion ; when his emotion gives him a sensation of speaking from 
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the lowest depths of his breast, and produces a convulsive ac- 
tion of that part of hb frame ; he will find his voice naturally 
incline to a tremor on the most passionate words. A slight 
degree of this treroulousness may sometimes be indulged in, to 
increase his expressiveness. 

If, however, he deliberately makes use of the tremor, so that 
the hearers are led to notice the fact of his doing so, the efiect 
will be undesirable in any delivery which is iiM;ended to be 
useful. 

. A decided tremor resohs in fact, from bodily weakness, when 
the speaker is under the influence of an overmastering feeling. 
Any considerable manifestation of weakness is injurious to 
oratory. The hearers commiserate the speaker^ instead of yield- 
ing themselves up to his influence. 

The tremor, like the semitone, is very easy to execute by 
those who cultivate an aflectatbn of emotion, instead of a gen- 
uine eloquence, and b therefore liable to be resorted to^ by those 
who practise wbat may be called tricks in delivery. 



PART IV. 

LESSONS FOR EXTRACTS SELECTED BY THE 
STUDENT. 

As Speaking cannot be learned without considerable prac* 
tice«> it is essential to its rapid and certain acquisttioa, that the 
student have some guide for the modes of practice. 

The following course of lessons, is the result of long contin- 
ued efforts to discover what difficulties a student of elocution 
experiences, when endeavoring to prepare himself for appearing 
•occessfully before an audience. 

Each lesson has been tested and improved by the experience 
of successive classes in college, until all hav^ finally been 
brought into the form in which they are now presented. It has 
been made a standing rule, to reject every thing from them 
which was found to be either unnecessary, difficult, or disagree- 
able ; and on the other hand, to add to them all the information, 
and describe every mode of practice, which any one, whatever 
may be his turn of character in reference to public speaking, may 
find necessary for enabling him to make a creditable appearance. 
If it be asked what has been taken as the test of practical sue- 
cess, we answer, a consciousness of being able to speak with 
steadiness, manliness and force; and if not with a decided 
gracefulness, with at least a freedom from any noticeable awk- 
wardness, as well as from any schodboy tone. The true an- 
swer, however, to this question, is found in the lessons th^pi- 
sdves, which are intended to present, not ideal, but practical 
and attainable standards. No lesson or direction is founded on 
an expectation that the student who is to practise it, has a ^e- 
fititt for ortUory^ or is even engaged in the%tudy of that branch 
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of the liberal arts. Oratory makes Dse of Speaking, in the 
same way as the art of composition makes use of grammar. 

But in addition to the 'advantages for practice and instruction 
which this plan affords, we derive the benefit of a convenient 
opportunity for explaining many points in reference to speak- 
ing, which are important to be known, but which if discussed 
in the systematic manner of the preceding parts of this trea- 
tise, would swell the volume to a larger bulk. Though less sys- 
tematic and perhaps less agreeable for the general reader, the 
method in which we shall ititroduce such miscellaneous infor- 
mation, will be more useful to the practical student. 

It seems best to give full directions on each point, although 
in many cases some ideas in the first part of the volume are, 
by so doing, repeated. 



ESTABLISHED CUSTOMS. 

The followiiig are the most important of the oustoms, in re- 
gard to practising before the instructor, which hare gradually 
become established in this college, as convenient and usefiiK 

The appointments are five minutes apart for each student, 
and in alphabetical order of names. 

As it is impossible for every one to be, in every instance^ punc- 
tual to a minute, and accidental interruptions are liable to oc- 
cur, the students are in the habit of accommodating each oth* 
er, by waiting, if necessary, and allowing each other time to 
speak in the order of arrival. When it is particularly inconve- 
nient for one to wait, bis classmate yields, bis turn, although be 
may have cpme first. No difficulty eve^ occurs between stu* 
dent^ from want of a spirit of mutual accommodation. 

It thus happens, that very often the student who is practising 
has a classmate pre^nt. The latter generally waits in a part 
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of the room Bot immediate] j in front of the speaker; as it is 
easier and better to imagine an audience present, than to at- 
tempt to make a single person a substitnte for an assembly. 
For the same reason, the instrnetor generally remains on one 
side, and the speaker never addresses him directly. The ex- 
amples likewise that are set by the instructor, are not addressed 
to him who is practising, but to an imaginary audience. 

Instruction is in most cases given, whilst the speaker's deliv- 
ery is in full flow. It thus comes at the precise moment when 
it is wanted. The principal reliance in instruction, is placed, 
on telling the speaker not when he is wrong, but when he is 
right. Simply mentioning faults, is rarely of any service. It 
is intended never to interrupt or make a criticism, without at 
the same time giving a direction that shall at once unfetter the 
speaker from the embarrassment of some practical difficulty 
which he is at the time experiencing, in regard to executing 
his own intentions. ^ 

The accidental and occasional presence of a classmate, or of 
one of the especial instructors of the students own class, is at- 
tended with many advantages. It gives liabits tff steadiness 
and self-possession, without which none can practically succeed 
in public delivery. The instructor likewise is so far removed 
in age and experience from the student, that it is not so easy in 
many cases to learn directly from him, as indirectly through 
the success of a classmate. Every example of truly good de- 
livery given by a student before his fellows, has a powerful in* 
fluence in assisting as well as encouraging them to do the same. 
On this account, as well as for the student's own sake, great 
pains are taken, not to suffer any one to speak before his class, 
who will so far fail, as to discourage his companions, and by 
his faults confuse their judgment as to what is correct, natural 
and practicable. 
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GENERAL PLAN OP LESSONS. 

During the Sophomore and Jiiiiior years, each student 
receives private instructroa for one week of each term. 

He practices in the Chapel once a day for five days, viz. on 
Thursday and Friday, and on Monday, Tuesday, and the morn- 
ing of Wednesday. He then declaims before his class on 
Wednesday aAernoon. 

On each day of practice he receives a distinct lesson on some 
one essential point of delivery. 

These five lessons have reference to some one important 
Style of delivery, Which is the especial object of study during 
the term. 

A higher style of delivery is cultivated in each successive 
College terrti, and each term has its pecuhar series of lessons. 

The whole, now for the first time printed, exhibits the mode 
of preparing for public speaking which has been for several 
years established in Yale College. 

RULES OF PRACTICE. 

Experience has established the value of the following roles. 

Rule I. To secure the greatest improvement, the ex- 
tracts should always be in pkose. 

The public recitation of poetry is a separate branch of elo- 
cution, and presents several difficulties which are not [M-ovided 
for in these lessons. 

Inexperienced speakers should select for early practice, ex- 
tracts from debates, orations, or pleadings of lawyers. These 
are easiest to speak. But as soon as some skill and experience 
have been gained, it is very important to practise on extracts 
that were not origftially written to be spoken, and are interest- 
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mg solely from the Take of their thoughts aacl the beauty of 
their langaagek 

Rule II. The extracts should be selected with refer- 
ence to the value and interest of the thoughts which 
they express. 

|t is impossible to acquire a good delivery, by practising on 
extracts weak in matter and bombastic in style. 

Rule III. The extracts should never be more than 
three, and often not more than two minutes iu length. 

Longer compositions must be studied and practised in sepa- 
rate portions. Different paragraphs and parts of complete com- 
positions require diflferent styles of delivery. 

The higher the style of speaking aimed at, the shorter must 
be the passage to be spoken, in order to aflbrd an opportunity 
for the fullest possible development and expulsion of thought 
and feeling in delivery. Among orators ofr high reputation, it 
will be found that the higher the oratory, -the (bwfr are the 
words employed, and the shorter is the disoourse. 

Rule IV. Each Series of five lessons must be practis- 
ed on the same extract,. 

Rule V. In practising with an instructor, each lesson 
should be on a separate day. 

If they are all practised ki succession ^od at one rehearsal, 
they will confer comparatively but little benefit. 

Rule VI. Each lesson should be mastered in a short 
period of time. 

Earnest effort, with the assistance of an instructor, will gen- 
erally secure a mastery of each lesson in about Jtve minutes. 
It is of the highest importance to practise vigorously for a short 
time, rather than feebly for a longer period. Unhesitating and 
prompt habits, and the ability to bring oner's powers instantly 
into action, are essentially necessary ip i^ubHc speaking. 
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No stedent, however, will 4o himself jcistk^ to speaking, 
without considerable private practice. Yet e?en this oughl in 
most cases to be methodical — that is, with the definite object of 
acquiring improved habits in respect to some particular poiot 
in delivery. 
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STVLE OF DELIVERY TO BE ACQUIRED. 

This may be called Business Speaking. 
When eloquently exhibited, the eloquence will be 
that of natural and extemporaneous earnestness. 

PRACTICAL USES OP THIS STYLE. 

To eommand rei^ct and secure attention. The lowest de- 
gree of a^ood delivery secures these objects, whatever be the 
time, place w occasion. Unless by his delivery a person can 
at least command attention,^ he caimot be considered as quali- 
fied for public speaking at all. 

It should be impossible for an audience to distinguish, 5y the 
deUvery, whether a composition is written or extemporaneous. 

It is not difficult to arrive at this degree of ability in delivery. 

If it is attained, the discipltne of the whole CoHege coBrse 
of study will cM'tainly make the student an eztemp^aneoms 
speaker, 

FAULTS TO BE PREVENTED. 

In general the monotonous and formal habits, which cause a 
speaker to seem not to believe or feel w(iat he says. 

The most important precept is, to think intensely while 
speaking. 

When practisjnif in private, attend to some particular quality 
in delivery, in ord^ to form ^ood habits. 
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Bnt when •etoally ftddrcssing an aadimiGe, nmfet think of 
k9m yoa are s^eihrng, b«| of u^kett yoo areBpeaktng. 

LEftSONS* 

iJeifiarto.*— The le«soiis arc of two ckt88«0. The 
first and second, have re/ereneeto making the sense of 
what is spoken hv^elligible. 

The vety first lesson^ however, is intended to exhibit ft natu- 
ral and extemporaneous style of speaJkinc;. This can be effect- 
ed, by strictly confining the effort to a plain and forcible exhi- 
bition of mere ik^ttght. 

The two first lessons command attention, and make the de- 
livery natural f forcible and distinct They also discipline the 
voice and gesture preparatory to attempting the next, which are 
to be more polished and expressive. 

Hence in the first lessons, no mor^ should b^ attempted than 
can be thoroughly mastered at a single first efiTort. The student 
must defer the most interesting expression which he feels him- 
self capable of giving, until he practises the lessons on ezpresnon. 
The great «iditbnal advantage will thus resalt, thai eiepressibn, 
and what is most beautiful and interesting m delivery, wiU haire 
a solid fouadatioii ia jthought and cpmrao(n sense. Aadtho^ 
all danger of becoming theatrical will also be avoided. 

The third and fonrtli, practise the speaker in expres- 
sion. 

The fifth lesson combines the qualities thus far acqui- 
red, into one harmouious whole* 

In this lesson the speaker yields himself wholly to tlie im- 
pulse of thought and feeling. 

The result will be an exhibition^gf the %^fi,tural elo- 
quence of the speaker^ developed and inapoved 4v pre*- 
paratory lessons m Etocidion. 

35 * • ^ 
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The distmettOQ is «1wtjs kept ia view, between soofa eiocu- 
tion as is acquired merely by m\t, and a sponianeocts aad cap* 
tivating eloquence. 

Though thought and feefiog eafitiot be directly taught, yet 
certain modes of practice wiii excite them. Habits may be 
Ibniied of vividness of txiifid in speaking. When this iias 
been done, the very act of speaking wiil arouse the mind to 
activity, and kindle the feelings* 

Lesson L 
manly attitudb and ge8ture-^atjdibllitt*-distinctnba9. 

Directions. — 1st. Stand simply etQCt. Gesture freely 
to assist the voice. 

Be careful to extend the arm forwards with manly 
freedom and heartiness, , - 

2d. Propel the voice to the farthest extremity of the 
room, and give its sound a kanly forcS) to command 
respect and aitentioiu 

3d. Be deliberately distinct. That is, do not suffer 
the words and syllables to be huddled together. This 
IS to be done by ^ attending to the natural grouping of 
the words. 

. Be careftd to giv« a separede impulse qf the voice to 
each grovpf yet in a smooth and natural manner. 

Whenever tvro groups are attempted to be uttered at one im- 
pulse^ the utterance wiil inevitably be indistinct. 

In uttering each group, be careful to exert a vigorous 
action of the mindj to impress the idea on the audience. 

Particul%f ^use is%!so made of this lesson to discipline the 
voice, t» that oMhs^uently no exertion may be necessary to en- 
able &» speajker to MW the laiige room in which he speaks. 
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The upper key is firat practised, forthe purpose of enlarging 
the compass of the voice and giving digotty to its whole range* 
By the subsequent lessons in expression, the lower key is dis- 
ciplined. Thus the whole compass of the voice is not only 
adapted to the large- room, but is improved in its quality. Its 
tone becomes fuller, smoother and more interesting. Also, by 
empk>yif^ a high key in this first lesson, the speaker caB, at 
first, succeed better in respect to im extemporaneous and sin* 
cere manner. > 

Consequently, to secure the greatest amount of improvement 
from this lesson, the speaker should use much more loudness 
than will be expedient in the subsequent ones. Loud speaking 
is at first easier than that in which the voice is subdued. It is 
only by strong practice, likewise, that the quality of the voice 
can be improved In dignity and steadiness of tone. 

The most difficult part of this lesson, is the steady slowness 
that b required for lar|;e rooms. Even ^piaking 4bat is «pp»* 
rently rapid, must be, in fact, much slowef whan adapted to 
large audiences, than when given in a small room. 

This steady and deliberate sbwness, likewise, prepares the 
speaker for that ease and composure which will be required in 
the last two lessons. 

Lesson II. 

ARTICULATION. 

Directions. — Speak in the same manner as in the first 
lesson, but in addition take especial pains in articu- 
lation. 

Thus the syllables will not only be distinct from each other, 
but each letter will be articulated. 

Besides however the finish and perfVbtion whicb this lesson 
is intended to give to the articulation and gestote, it htti anoth- 
er object of still greater importance. Articulation my be per- 
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fectlj distiBct^ and jet the tone of letee Tttomia unnieaniiig. 
It 18 soBietinieftobeenrabte, tbtt tbosd who^ake gfeat paios with 
their articolatioft, ne|^eet at the same time to ke^ the voice in 
a aatora] and imemting toae. 

Therefore, ia thi^^ Itaeon, arltcolatimi must ha employed as 
tm imirummt fpr expbdmng tfumgkt, -The voice must be 
made ms^jkaMt m poeaible. The waving add ^aryii^ tones of 
9xpianaiiQ» aud Ht^itg forth ideas, as if the speaker were 
carefully inculcating his own opinions^ must foe patiently culti*> 
vated. 

Upon this and the preceding tesseas depends the acqn'isitioa 
of those qualities which cause a speaker to apftwt ua if extern' 
pofizin^. 

Even when the style of delivery appropriate for the compel 
tion is that of sentiment, the practice of the tone of sentimeai 
ia deferred to the next Jesson* In the presem lesson, every 
eoiiipoaitk>n is spobfti frith explanatory and argun^entative turns 
of voice. This prevents faUing into what are called tones in 
speaking, and caa^ear the final delivery to exhibit the requisite 
medium between pure sentiment and pure thought. 

In addition to sinfipte manliness of attitude and gestare, 
let them be carefully adapted to the size of the room. 

The farther off the more distant part of the audience are, 
the more erect is the natural attitude, and the higher is the 
band raised in appealing to them. 

In large rooms, the hand, in ordinary gesture, mast rise at 
least as high as the shoulder or the upper part of the breast 

In this lesson also, the speaker finds himself sufficiently at 
leisure, to watch the flexibility^ variety and grace of his action. 
It is therefore advisable to gesture during the whole of the les- 
son^ and deliberately |af tudy significance and variety of motion. 
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Lesson III. 

EARNESTNESS. 

Remarks.^-'The ol^ect of this lessoii, is to establish the habit 
of expressing real thought oiid feeling. 

Every tone and gesture should have the peculiar modification, 
which only exists when there is a hearty effort to interest and 
convince the audience. 

This is most easily efiected, when the audience is small, and 
near the speaker — as, for instaifice, when a lawyer addresses 
a jury. 

Therefi>re» in this lesson, practise as follows. 

Directions. — ^Imagine a few persons in the seats near 
you, and address them with the most pointed and hearty- 
earnestness. 

In attitude, lean forward towards them, bending at 
the hips. 

In gesture, direct the hand towards thetn. 

Take more especial pains to be poiptodly earnest on 
the EMPHATIC WORDS. Be sure to speak them with suf- 
ficient force. Dwelt also upon them in an earnest 
manner. 

In private practice carry thb earnestness to a great extreme, 
e?en to the degree of violence. If this be faithfully done, the 
voice and gesture will become habitually spirited and interest- 
ing, even in the calmest and most quiet moods of delivery. 

Lesson IV. 

ELOQUENCE. 

Remark. — ^Eloquence cannot like elocution be learned from 
a teacher. Yet a person may teach himself to be eloquent, 
and an experienced teacher can afibrd him considerable assist- 
ance. 

35* 
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Directions. — Practise tbe same pointed address, as ia 
the preceding leeson, (but without violence,) and look 
about three quarters of the distance across the room. 

Adapt attitude and gesture to the "same distance. 

Unite with the tones of earnestness, the distinctness 
and articulation of the two first lessons. 

Keep the feelings vivid. 

Be careful qever to relax in deliberate energy and 
force, so that the voice m^y have a striking expression 
in all parts of the room. 

The speaking will thus become manly' and effective. The 
speaker will be forcible, evnest, stacere. 

Lesson V. 

EXTEMPORANfiOUSNESS. 

Remark. — The most striking things in delivery will often oc- 
cur suddenly to\he mind4>f ihe speaker, during the excitement 
of speaking. - A speaker who cultivates a natural instead of a 
theatrical ekKpience, will not be able always to speak the same 
discourse in precisely the same manner* He must have the 
habit of encouraging good impulses, and should generally act 
out new and sudden ones, without distrust or hesitation. 

Directions.— Speak wholly £i:om the impulse of 
thought and feeling. 

Aim to appear as if extemporizing* 

Take no particular pains as to any one point that has 
been studied in the previous lessons. 

Imagine the whole audience present. Act upon them, 
and endeavor to interest ik&m in the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the composition. 

If the composition be well committed to memory, and the 
above lessoi^ faithfully practised^ there is no danger that the 
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speaker wyi manifrst en^arrasment Experience shows that 
oatural diffidence is no serious impediment to eloquence ia pub- 
lic ^peakin^. Ji generally spriogs from sensibiiity, and this 
characteristic b favorable. 
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Subject of Studt. INTEKE^STIN6 Speaking. The 
eloqueDce of full enthusiasm. 

Remarks* — The preceding course of lessons cultivated the 
eloquence of thottght and manly energy, , 
Xt k the object of ihe present course to siiperadd enthusiasm. 

Lesson I. 

MUSICAL voice. 

Remarks, — In general, when an audience is to be interested, 
it orost first be aroused and excit^. Therefore, to be interest- 
ing, we must first be spirited. But in Cfrder to be spirited, we 
must begin our practice with being forcible. 

If we attempt to cultivate a musical voice for a large room, 
without first acquiring a manly force, we shall become feeble 
and effeminate. 

Directions, — 1. Stand erect, with the chest thrown 
well forwards. Let the lower linabs, however, be easy, 
to avoid a swellingjattilude* 

The ppi^tion of the body will thus oxpress enthusiasm. 

2. Open the hand wide, and extend \ht arm to its fuU 
length — ^stiffening the muscled 

The action of the arm will tbas correspond to the 
condition of the breast. Its motions will be slow and 
earnest. 
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3. In this lesson, use the Vippet icey of tbe voi^e, but 
with a deep lone. 

Address the most distant part 6f a very targe audience. 

Make the voice reach them without explosive effort, 
but rather by an earnest prolongation of tone. 

hEBBOH II. 
BEEP TONED VOICE. 

Remarks, — The previous lesson will not complete the acqui* 
sition of the necessary tone of voice. Enthusiasm, which is 
the source of what people call an interesting manfier in deliTerj, 
springs from meditation. 

Directions. — Practise in the same way as in the pre- 
ceding lesson, but in the meditative mood of delivery. 
Vide part 3, chap. 1. 

Use as much depth of tone as in earnest and passion- 
ate sotiloquies. 

Let the speaker x^thdraw wholly into his own mind, 
but give his feelings bold ittterance. 

It will still be necessary to address, in imagination, a very 
large audieoce. Unless this be done, the expression of enthu- 
siasm wil^ be so feeble and obsclire, as to excite commiseration^ 
rather than sympathy. 

Lesson III. 

INCUtCATlON. 

RemarJcs, — ^The voice must now acquire tbe tone of forcible 

and pointed address. 

Without this lesson, the voice will sound too c^stracicd. 
Power roust also be employed, to command respect 
Directions. — Repeat the first lessoti| but eddress an 

imaginary audience in the room. 
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Do this witk& deliberately poioted address. 

Thus the votoe, haviug previously acquired a strongly 
interesting^ toiler wilt make the aodience think aa well ^ 
feel. 

Lesson IV. 

APPEAL. 

Jtemarks, — 'the last lesson wt]l have produced a style of 
speaking of great, yet not the highest power. 

A powerfy appecd has DK>re e^M^t than the strongest incul- 
cation. 

Directiofis, — ^Proceed in the tneditative mood as in 
the second lesson, but look earnestly at an audience in 
the room. 

Make the most powerful appeal to their sympatldes^ 
with voice and gesture. 

Lesson V. 

APFROPftlATtt aTYLE ffOR TOE COMPOSITION. 

Remarks. — ^Each of the previous lessons will have exhibited 
a natural and interesting delivery, but the object of the present, 
is to cultivate the precise medium between different qualities 
which best fits the composition spoken. 

Directions, — ^Imagine the class audience i»esent, and 
surrender the mind unreservedly to the impulses of the 
thoughts and language to be uttered. 

Address the class, not as acquaintances, but as repre- 
gentatives of our common human nature. 

Be fearless in appeal to the universal sympathies of 
mankind. 

O^Mrvo^'on.— Speakers are apt to iear that exhibitioni of 
enthusiasm may be unsafe. This will never b€^.the oase, when 
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feeling is united to thought, and' petty difierences Of character 
among mankind are disregarded. Confident appeals to univer- 
sal sympathy, iaiist necessarily meet witk a respof^e. 
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Subject of Stupy. Commanx»no Spkaking. The 
eloquence of cultifat^ poweb. 

Remarks.-r^Thfi gre^rt object of the present course of lessons, 
is to cuhirate a developement of all the resources for interesting 
an audience, which are furnished by the composition to be 
spoken. 

Lesson L 

EXPANSION of TaOVQHT. 

Remarks. — Speakers of cukivated pow€r, find more meeaung 
in the words of an eloquent composition, than inferior speakers 
discover. 

The speeches of the highest class of orators are the most brief 
in language, yet the most full of thought. It is the es^>ecial ob- 
ject of delivery to express this fullness of meaning. 

ZKr^chons.-^Large audiences expand a speaker'is mind. 
Therefore address, in itnagination, a very large audience. 

Cultivate great freedom and flexibility of attitude. 

Let the changes of position be bold and decided. 

Use great expansion and variety of gesture. 

Employ a slow articulation, long pauses and striking 
transitions of voice. Make use of striking and deliberate 
emphasis, as the most powerful of instruments for pro- 
ducing the efects that you wish. 

Strive, with intense effort of mind, to make the audi- 
ence think ati^very word. 
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Lksson IL 

EXPAKSIOIf OF F£EI«fNO. 

Remcurks.'-^ln the previous lesson, the effort has been to dis- 
play /Aoi^A/. The audience also were aroused, and made to 
think with the speaker. To thought must now he added feel- 
mg. This lesson likewise^ must be practised as before a very 
large audience. 

Directions, — Speak as before, but in the meditative 
moody and with strong emotion. Vide p. 337. 

Make especial use of all the resources that can influ- 
ence the imaginations of the audience. 
. Whenever the imagination can be appealed to, make 
use of gestures that are boldly poetical. 

Keep the mind intensely watchful, that no opportuni* 
ty escape, in which the audience can be made iofeet 

Le$son he 

SYMPATHY. 

Remarks^ — ^The very best speaking does not attempt to com- 
pel men, as it were, by mere force. There should always be 
more or less of the persuasive. Persuasion appeals to sympathy. 

Directions, — Address an audience in the room, but 
with the same enlarged exhibition of thought and feel- 
ing. 

Look earnestly at the audience, and endeavor to enlist 
their sympathies. 

Let the voice be deliberately flexible, and a marked 
use be made of pauses and transitions. 
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Lebson IV. 

DfiTElUnNATtON. 

Remarhs, — A speaker who has an important point to gain, 
does Dot rest satisfied with a mere effort to persuade. To make 
sure of his objeQt, he adds a power ^ that proceeds from ider- 
mination, 

Directiotis. — Address an siudienpe ia the room. Ap- 
peal powerfuHy to^ sympathy, but superadd that force 
which comes from a determination to carry a point. 

When the compositions of others are spoken, and in 
general, when a formal written address is delivered, the 
point to be carried^ is to make the audience attend^ and 
take an interest in the ideas that are oJOTered. 

Lessok V. 

OOllPtDENCB. 

liefiuxrfa.— Speaking may be skillibi, interesting uid forcible, 
and yet fail of its intended effect. In snch cases, the speaker 
does not place full confidence in his audience. 

Diredims. — Superadd to persuasion and deternained 
force, a bold confidence in the audience. 

Disregard their accidental characters and circumstan- 
ces, and appeal confidently to such feelings as are the 
same in all men. 
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JUNIOR YEAR, FIRST TERM. 

Subject of Study. — Acceptable delivery before large 
audiences. Style of delivery for Popular Oratory. 

Remarks. — ^There i» a peculiar excitement produced in a 
speaker by the presence of a large crowd of his fellow men — a 
more expanded sympathy, and a corresponding enlargement of 
manner^ in delivery. 

To succeed with large and miscellaneous assemblages, elo- 
quence must be spirit-stirring and attractive. 

A musical voice and rhythm are indispensable. 

Attitude and gest4ire must intentionally be made more bold 
and free, in order to attract the eye from a distance. 

The question will be asked, Does the study and practice of 
successful delivery before large audiences, improve the speak- 
er's style of delivery before smaller ones? tt does ; and indeed 
it is impossible to^arrive at the higher styles of eloquence by 
any other process of cultivation. Without it, a speaker's man- 
ner will exhibit a narrowness, littleness, and restraint. It is 
always easy to reduce the scale of our delivery when we wish 
lo adapt it to a amall attdience.* Vi4e pp. 169, 170. 

LessoN I. 

EXPANDED TOtClL 

RemarJcs, — ^The object of this lesson, is to make the most re- 
mote and inattentive auditors hectr and atUnd, by means of the 
full tone and musical sound of the voice. 

In the lower part of the upper key of each person's voice, 
there is a peculiar, smooth, full and musical tone, which is the 
most expressive, and can be heard the farthest. 

If this agreeable and effective tone be, at first, carefully culti- 
vated on the upper part of the voice, the subsequent lessons will 

36 
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derelope it in the lower keys, and the sttideiU will be abie finally 
to exhibit it on any key that is desirable. 

This full and musical voice is essential for very largs audi- 
ences. 

It is only by using this quality of voice, that the speaker can 
proceed with ease. Any other wiH be disagreeable to the hear- 
ers, and tend to bring on a sore throat in the speaker. 

The key of voice for an audience, depends on the distance 
of the more remote hearers from the speaker, (vide Whately's 
Rhet, Part IV.) The larger the audience, the higher roust be 
the key. Vide p. 171. 

For the same feason, the larger the audience, the slower 
(in an easy and sustained way) must be the utterance. 

The vowels must be slightly prolonged, to iavor the musical 
audibility, and make the tones of expression reach to a distance. 

For the same reason, emphatic words and pauses must be 
given with great prolongation. 

Directions, — ^Imagiue a large crowd present 

Stand erect, and with the body rising to its full height. 

Lean forwards — not from the hips, but from the foot 
on which the body rests* 

Direct the arm in gesture, orer the heads of the greater 
part of the audience, to those more remote. Let the 
hand be as high as the shoulder. 

Keep the voice sustained in the key for the distance. 

Separate the groups of words, to allow of perfect ease 
in taking breath. . 

Prolong the words, and especially the emphatic ones. 

Do not strain or force the voice, but suffer it as it were, 
to flow of itself. It is indisper>sable that the delivery be 
easy and pleasant to the speaker himself. 

When first beginning this practice, use a considerable 
degree of loudness. 
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In the case of most voices, this last direction is at ^rst abso- 
lutely necessary for success, and this kind of discipline rapidly 
deepens and mellows the tone, till the voice becomes audible 
(as in a fine toned mosical instrmnent) without loudness. 

Lesson II. 

lU^IRITED ENUNCIATION. 

Remarks. — The previous lesson if practised without thisj will 
in time, produce a sort of drawl, such as we often hear from 
those who speak in the open air. Vide p. 172. 

Articulation, likewise, must be superadded to distinctness. 
The object should be, not only to attract distant or inattentive 
auditors by the sound of the vpice, but to cause them to follow 
the speaker, syllable by syllable. 

The hearers should be able to distinguish the words and syl- 
lables as clearly, as if they saw them printed in large characters 
and held up before them. 

Directions. — Exhibit the qualities of the last lesson, 
but jractise, in addition, a, very forcible accent, and an 
energetic atiiculation of every letter. 

Endeavor to compel attention, not merely to the gen- 
eral sense, but to every word that you utter. 

liESSON III. 
HARMONIOUS FtOW. 

Remarks, — As the first lesson, if exclusively practised, may 
in the end produce drawling and formality, so the second may 
lead to stiffness and a dry and labored style. 

A spontaneous and captivating flow of thought and feeling 
must be cultivated. 

This, philosophically stated, is musical rhythm, (the highest 
degree of which is exhibited in the recitation of lyrical poetry,) 
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but it is difficult in elocution to cukirate rhythm on musical 
principles. The IcJbwiog mode of practice will be certain to 
secure a flowing rhjtbm. The mode of practice corresponds 
with the true cause of rhjtbm, both in suistc and poetry. 

Directions, — Use the full and musical voice. Proceed 
with a free and unhesitating fluency. 

Avoid all self-criticism, and abandon yourself to the 
{deasurable flow of impulse. 

As you proceed, give yourself up wholly to the pleas- 
urable EXCITEMENT of hcarly and flowing expression. 

Observation. — A very common fault among public speakers, 
is a habit of intellectual hesitation. This is frequently supposed 
to proceed from defect of memory, or deficiency of ideas. It is 
in fact, generally, a mere habit of mind in delivery, and may 
readily be broken up by such exercises as those of this lesson. 

Lesson IV. 
bold emotion. 

Remarks. — A manifestation of emotion sufficiently striking 
for a small audience, will appear uuinteresting and tame before 
a large one. 

Large audiences require that exhibitions of iouiginfUkm and 
feeling be, as it were, on a Icwge scale* 

Directions, — ^Neglect the audience to some extent, 
and yield yourself up to your own thoughts and feelings. 

Be perfectly fearless and indifierent as to any possible 
faults, and abandon yourself to unrestrained enthusiasm. 

Especially let this be the case on the most important 
words and passages. 

The enthusiasm should be more meditative and so- 
liloquizing, or more earnestly addressed to the audience, 
according to the character of the composition delivered. 
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Lessjon V^ 
abanbonment. 
Remarks,-^ Among men of education, the chief impediment 
to eloquence, is the habit of self-criticism and distrust of them* 
selves, at the time of speaking. 

. These habits of checking impulses, may prevent some fiiults, 
but generally destroy all positive excellence. 

Take as a golden rule, never to watch and criticise the 

DETAILS OF YOUR ELOCUTION, WHEN ACTUALLY ADDRESSING AN 
AUDIENCE. 

Z>frcc/fon5.— Indulge in the most unrestrained emotion. 
. Appeal triumphantly to the sympathies of the audi- 
ence. 

The more boldly this^ is done, the gpreater will bo the 
pleasure you will inspire. 

Ohservation, — Never distrust yodr audience. Address them 
as human beings, wh6<^annot but share the common sympathies 
of our nature. 
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Subject op Study. — Elevated Delivery. The elo- 
quence of glowing thought. Delivery which elevates 
the minds of the auditors. 

Remarks. — ^It is the especial object of the present coarse of 
five lessons, to prepare students for ^peaking their own compo** 
sitions. 

From an imperfect knowledge of delivery, many are not 
aware, that any serkMis essay may be spoken in an elevated 

36* 
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rfiaimer, if the time and place are suitable. They sappose 
such a stjrle of speaking necessariljr requires, if not a declama- 
tory, at least an oratorical, or a rhetorical style of compositioo. 
This is a vory iojuripus mistake. 

Upon the present coarse of lessons, is placed the sole reliance 
for the actual merit of the speaking at the Junior Exhibition. 
The latter is not, indeed, required to be, without exception, in 
an elevated style; but it is nevertheless expected, that each 
composition will be spoken in a spirited and interesting man- 
ner. If this be done, the speaking will be either elevated or 
familiar. But familiar speaking, if before a large and miscel- 
laneous audience, is far more difficult of execution than that 
which is elevated. It requires more self-possession and expe- 
rience; a voice of more real strength, and an uncommon maste- 
ry of rapid articulation, as well as of the power of accommo 
dating the voice to rooms. To arrive at it, an elevated style 
must first be attained. It is in fact the last accompitshraent 
acquired by speakers, being mastered only, aller considerable 
practice — at least, in imagioation — in, speaking to large audi- 
ences. 

To be successful before large audiences, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary, therefore, to be master of a high and bold style of de- 
livery. Upon the same resource, also, must be placed the sole 
dependence for giv'mg iptarcst to such chaste yet plain essays, 
as, although sensible and judicious, would, when simply read 
in a large room^ sound tame and uninteresting. 

It b recommended to the students to endeavor, if possible, to 
exemplify the ability in speaking required in the following les- 
sons, upon such composition as is not unlike what they Uiem- 
selves would write ; lo give interest to plain language and f ala- 
ahle thoughts, by means of elevation and skill of delivery ; and 
not to be dependent for animation and enthusiasm, on uacom* 
moa qualities of style. 
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Lbsspn L 

1»0WER. 

Remarks, — It is the object of the present lesson, to give 
such discipline as to prevent all languor or drawling of the 
voice, and all awkwardness of gesture. We use the term pow- 
er, because it describes the nature of ihe speaker's efiR>rts. If 
saecessfullj exhibited^ it produces what audiences eall^ by a low- 
er terra, viz. spirit or animation. Those who have not learned 
by experience, are singularly ignorant, how vivid and concen- 
trated an effort of mind and body is requh-ed, to give to a large 
audience the impression of spirit and animation. 

Directions. — Address an extr^uely large audience. 

Give accent and articulation with an intentional and 
commanding force. 

To make this easy and natural, as well as sufficiently 
powerful, utter the words with an inward feeling of 
power. 

Determine to txnnniand ihe atkntio^ of the audience. 

ObstrvaH&H, — It is a speaker's own fault if hit audience are 
inattentive. In general it is in the best taste, not to make 
much disjpUj of this confidence in one's own akill, when actu- 
ally addressing an audience. Still if some slight manifestatioQ 
of it does appear,, the effect is not disagreeable. It is pleastint 
to witness manifestations of power, in this, as in other acts. 

Lesson II. 

SPLENDOR. 

Remarks, — ^It may seem a bold direction, to advise a modest 
young man to cultivate splendor of delivery. If he succeeds, 
however, in acquiring it, audiences will apply a much lower 
epithet. The strongest expression will be such as striking. 
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In fact we ase the term io reference, not so much to what the 
speaks will adaally exhibit, as to what he should aim at An 
aohnated speaker's thoughts and (eerings, seem far more vivid 
and glowing to himself than to others. This leason — being 
private — should be carried to a great extreme. 

Diredions. — ^Let the eyes of the imaginary audience 
be gratified by attitudes and gestures of the boldest kind. 

Cultivate bold poeiicai gestures, which appeal to the 
imagination. 

Arouse activity of imagination in yourself and others, 
and keep every image vivid and strong. 

Lesson III. 

SEMTIMENT. 

Remarks, — A better term than sentiment would be pathos^ 
m the sense in which it was used by the Greeks. In a vivid 
state of the intellect and imagination, every idea and image 
has some feeUng connected with it It is chiefly the expres- 
sion of these, that (pnstitutes eloquence. Remember that this 
lesson, being {nraetised in private, should be executed in an ex- 
treme manner. 

DiretOons, — ^Enlarge and magnify the exhibition of 
feeling. 

Practise such power in this respect, that when before 
an audience, you shall not need to make much exertion, 
and indeed shall be spirited and interesting, while, at 
the same time, you appear simply calm and graceful. 

Lesson IV. 

TRIUMPHANT APPEAL. 

Remarks. — It is an essential requisite of satisfactory delive- 
ry, that it be executed with a reasonable degree of ease. If 
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the audience nof ice tbat a s^ieaker is under the necessity oftim-* 
king excessif e exertion, they will feel either disgust or commis* 
eration. Practice and experience enable one to make the vig- 
orous efforts which are really necessary, in a graceful and agree- 
able manner. The delivery will indeed seem to the audience to 
flow^ almost without effort, and from tlie spontaneous apd pleasu- 
rable impulses of the speaker. And this is the principal cause 
of the high enjoyment experienced in hearing really good speak- 
ing. It will therefore be best to continue the same powerful 
exertion as in the previous lessons. By doing this, we shall so 
strengthen the faculties required in delivery, that the final les- 
son can successfully be practised in an easy, calm and genial 
mood of mind. 

Directions. — ^Address in imagination an audience- in 
the rooni, and apply directly to them all the resources 
of eloquence that have been practised in the •previous 
lessons. 

Let not your manner be that of one asking for the 
admiration of the audience. Rather appeal trium- 
phantly — first, to the common sympathies of men, and 
secondly, to their social and friendly feelings. 

LessoN V. 

CALM POWER. 

Remarks, — The previous lessons having been practised a3 
gymnastic exercises of the mind, a strength and skill will have 
been acquired, which will relieve the speaker from the necessi- 
ty of making more exertion, than just that degree which is 
most genial for himself, and agreeable to the audience. 

Directions, — Yield yourself up to pleasurable impul- 
ses of intellect, imagination and feeling. 
In general, be calm and graceful. 
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"lif aa idea, howerer, requires even a vehement and 
overpowering force, do not spoil its xrtteiance by an un- 
natural reserve. 

Observation. — Modesty is of course essential to a gentle- 
nian ; yet it does not call for a studbus effort to conceal a well 
founded consciousness of power. Honesty » frankness and open- 
ness of disposition, are as essential as nM>desty. 
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Subject of Study. — ^Matured Delivery. Such speak- 
ing as i« required for Oratory. Skill and power for 
Mass Meetings. 

Remarks, — It not being the custom of this institution, to 
make Speaking a regular exercise of the Senior Class, it must 
be during the Junior year that students are to become qualified 
for appearing at Commencement It is therefore a principal 
object of the following course, to assist in bestowing this qudi** 
fication upon all the members of the class alike. The instruc- 
tors make no attempt to render the delivery of those who actu- 
ally appear on that occasion, any thing more than a fair exhibi- 
tion of the average knowledge of thb branch possessed by the 
graduating class. Yet for a young man who has had no expe- 
tience before audiences except what can be acquired in Col^ 
lege, to speak with acceptableness in a very large church 
crowded to its utmost capacity, is a difficult undertaking. 

The highest styles of secular oratory, exhibited in this coun- 
try at the4)resent day, like the triumphs of ancient eloquence, 
are brought out by the influence of mass meetings. These not 
only elevate and expand a speaker's mind, but stimulate it to 
its utmost efforts. Littleness and narrowness of manaer dis* 
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appear, and what artists call breadth of style takes their piacei* 
Sharpness, nasality and obscurity of tone, are no longer heaefd, 
while awkward constraint in attitude and gesture gives place to 
freedom and heartiness. (Vide pp. Idi and 169.) Even that 
most difficult, and, in our judgment, most valuable of all modea 
of address, a graceful, spirited, and yet commanding familiari- 
ty, is most rapidly acquired through the bold freedom necessary 
for mass meetings. The cultivation of familiar speaking being 
obviously most appropriate for the Senior year, the following 
lessons form, therefore, an appropriate introduction to it, in ad- 
dition to being' necessary as the conclusion of the Junior series 
of practisings. 

Lesson I. 

FULLEST EXPANSION. 

Remaris, — ^The most nataral and pleasant mode af prat^tis- 
ing that slowness, distinctness, and sustained energy or grace 
of manner, and (to use familiar language) that whole-souled 
expression, which we are now proceeding to cultivate, will be 
to imagine ourselves speaking to several thousands of people 
assembled in the open air. 

Z?ircctfon».— Without violence or vociferation, pro- 
ceed in the style of effective address to a mass meeting. 

Imagine such an assembly before you, and nature 
will suggest the means of success. 

Endeavor to adapt your delivery to an extreme dis- 
tance, in respect of key, slpwness, accent, emphasis, ar- 
ticulation, a sustained and harmonious rhythm,*and wide 
ranging gestures and changes of position. 

Cultivate this adaptation with energy, and also with 
patience. 
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Lesson II. 



REFINEMENT. 

Remarks. — It is apt to be supposed that successful speaking 
in the open air, must necessarily exhibit considerable coarse- 
ness and rudeness. This is a mistaken notion. A musicd 
Toice is heard the* farthest, and is most fa?orable for articula- 
tion. The gestures need not be violent or extravagant They 
simply require to be wide and free. 

Directions. — Repeat the same practice, but in the 

HEDITATIYE MOOD. 

Bf so doings rude energy will be changed into bold 
and commaoding enthusiasm. 

No disagreeable degree of loadness will be necessary. 

Lesson III. 

ENLARGED SCA^E. 

Remewlcs.—'WheQ speaking ia the circmnstaoces we are 
now supposing, it will not be sufficient to trusty as on ordinary 
occasions, merely to natural impulses. The speaker must take 
pains to set forth a striking exhibition of what ought to attract 
the attention of the audience. He must intentionaJiy enlargt 
He scale of the picture, with reference to its being viewed from 
a4ipt&nce. Otherwise what he does will appear tame and an* 
interesting. 

Direct^ns. — ^Talce pains to attract attention from a 
distance. 

Give an intentional increase of force and boldness to 
the emphasis. 

Study the boldly poetical and passionate in attitude 
and gesture. 
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In this lessoQ) practise yourself in making a display 
of such things. 

Lesson IV. 

EMPLOYMENT OF STRIKING PASSAGES. 

Remarks* — It is one of the last and highest attainments in 
delivery, to be able to make an intentional employment of the 
most striking passages in a discourse. We are here, indeed, 
getting upon dangerous ground ; yet finished oratory habitually 
places great dependence upon favorite passages. . The student 
of delivery must not shrink from this study, notwithstanding 
the examples which are so often witnessed of mere ostentation 
and clap-trap. 

Directions, — Distinguish definitely in your mind, cer- 
tain passages as best adapted for useful effect. 

Make especial efforts upon them. Enter upon them 
with some deliberation. Pause somewhat after them. 

Do not spoil their exhibition, by shrinking from an 
unreserved freedom and boldness. 

Lesson V. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Remarks. — The directbns of Shakespeare are universalljr 
known, yet it will be well to quote them : " In the very torrent, 
tempest, and as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you 
mast acquire and beget a tempitifikce that may give it smooth- 
ness." But with reference to the opposite extreme also, it will 
be not inappropriate to introduce a criticism of the celebrated 
Dr. Beecher, after hearing, by request, an exhibitign of a i4ie^ * 
torical society. " Gentlemen, a river must indeed have batAs, 
but still there must be a river J* In this lesson the style f<ir a 
mass meeting must be given in its full extent. 
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Directions. — Exhibit a bold and striking delivery, but 
md^erate it sufficiently for the time, place and occasion, 
on which you are about to speak* 

But let this be done witliout unnatural reserve and 
self-restraint. 

Neither suflfer yourself to become tame. Give nature 
a free scope. 

Be perfectly collected, and sufficiently calm. 

If you have to fear ungenerous criticism, and it is re- 
ally necessary to protect yourself against it, proceed, in 
a considerable degree, in the Meditative Mood. This 
will affofi an infallible protection. 

Observation. — As the most serious hindrance to eloquence 
if the fear of unsyn>pathizing and illiberal criticism, let the 
speaker liimself cultivate a "large tolerance" in his criticbms 
upon others. He will find such habits of great assistance to 
his own confidence when speaking. 
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PREPARATION FOR JUNIOR EXHIBI- 
TIONS AND COMMENCEMENTS. 



In the first place, t\^e fact must be borne in mind, that few 
cases occur, in which a young man does not exhibit a much 
more natural and interestiiig delivery, \ffyen speaking an ex- 
tract from some elegant writer, than- when delivering his own 
composition. This assertion is indeed contrary (o pr^^alent 
opinion, but the experience of instructors establishes its truth. 
To say nothing of a not unreasonable degree of difA^ence, the 
genuine modesty which almost always characterizes a really 
good scholar, causes him to do less justice to the merits of his 
own composition than they deserve. Especially if the style is. 
in good taste and free from exaggeration or pretension, is the 
writer apt to fail in giving an earnestness or elevation of deliv- 
ery correspondent to the actual importance or interest of his 
finest thoughts. It must be remembered that eloquence of de- 
livery does not depend primarily upon a rhetoripd structure of 
style. Though the contrary opinion is oflen entertained, i4 is 
yet a mistaken notion, and one of exceedingly injurious conse- 
quences. On the contrary, the very highest degree of elcS|uence 
in delivery, absolutely requires that the language uttered be 
plain and simple. It will be suffieient to refer to the Bible, to 
Shakespeare, and to Demosthenes, Chatham, Grattan and Pat* 
rick Henry. The practical direction, therefore, must be for the 
student to render full justice to the actual ideas which he has 
written, although the language in which they are expressed, 
may not of itself excite his enthusiasm. More particularly let 
this be done in all cases in which the imagination is appealed 
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tn. There will be no danger of rant or bombast, provided that 
idms are spoken, and not mere words. Rant and bombast are 
the expression, not only of want of thought, but also of want of 
real imagination. 

Another suggestion is ^en found to be of great service. 
Writers are apt to feel that it will not be safe or proper, to ex- 
press with force ot enthusiasm, ideas which are not absolutely 
new. Here again is a mistake. The true question is not 
whether an idea is new, but whether it is important and inter- 
esting. Sometimes indeed the interest is partly or wholly 
that of novelty, but fHkn of the deepest interest, appeal to uni- 
versal human nature, %nd vught not to be wholly new. It is a 
great iBrror to attempt to depend solely on novelty for interest. 
Indeed, at%«Bt, the interest of mere novelty is apt to be of an 
inferior kind. In short, the writer and speaker must take for 
grante^, that what deeply interests him, wiH certainly interest 
his audience, provided he gives an adequate expression to his 
■own feelings. 

As to diffidence, a single consideration should be sufficient. 
The performances of modest young men who are considered as 
having talent and scholarship, are always interesting to cultivar 
ted audiences. Let another fact, however, be borne in mind; 
diffidence nev# manifests itself outwardly in any disagreeable 
defree, when a speaker is once master of a natural and extem- 
poraneous style of delivery. But if still further suggestions be 
needed, let it be remembered that diffidence is no natural ob- 
stacle to enthusiasm ; than which nothing is either more inter- 
esting or more safi. Simply lofcpare be taken that diffidence 
do not proceed from egotism, ana the speaker may be relieved 
from all embarrassment by yielding himself up unreservedly to 
the inspiration of his subject. A certain abstractedness, both 
from self, and from the accidental circumstances of the time 
and place, must exist in all good delivery. Vide the remarks 
under the head of the ** Meditative Mood/' p. 340, 
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To prepare a coroposkkm'Df grea^r lengtli than a mere ex- 
tract, for speakuijc in a inatiner to do it full justice, is somewhat 
of a task. If the writer say he camiot do this without audien- 
ces upon whose patience to practice, lie proves himself destitute 
of a useful knowledge of delivery. Experience demonstrates 
Ihat those who take this ground, will he certain not to succeed. 
A student who had a poem to recite at "an approaching com- 
mencement, carried it to the most celebrated ot American act- 
ors, requesting to be instructed how to deliver it. The actor 
glanced at the poem, and replied : " Tt would cost me three 
weeks of study to prepare for deliveuog this myself, and I can- 
not undertake to qualify you." 

The labor of writing, correcting and rewriting, causA ideas 
to lose their freshness. The necessary hesitation respecting the 
choice of words and arrangement of style, during the process of 
composition, perplexes the memory of the speaker, and distracts 
his mind from that main conrse of thought, upon which a suc- 
cessful delivery principally depends. Without careful study in 
reference to speaking, even the best composition will be liable 
to appear immetliodical, confused and dull. By study, the ideas 
will be restored to that fresh interest with which they first sug- 
gested themselves to the mind ; the several parts of the compo- 
8iti(m will be connected in the mind in their proper order and 
mutual bearing, and their proportionate importance wil^be as- 
sociated with them in the memory. It sometimes happens in<^ 
deed, that after thoroughly preparing a composition for delivery^ 
by several repetitionsf of preparatory speaking, the student com- 
plains that he experiences a loss of interest in the ideas, and 
finds it difficult to speak them with animation. But if the de- 
livery has been well studied, this is an indication not unfavor- 
able. In such cases the student has often subsequently inform- 
ed the writer, that the actual presence of the audience, aton(# 
relieved every such difficulty, and caused the whole series of 
thoughts to pass through his mind as if he •ere speaking ex- 

37» 
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tenporanaously, and were then for the first time conceiving 
them. To be in this state of liiidd before an audience, is said 
by those who have made a thorough preparatiofli to be extremely 
inspiriting and agreeafaje. 

The Iblbwing are the ru|es adopted iv thb institution, in re- 
gard to preparing for Exhibitions and Commencements. 

1. The coi^p#itions must be finished and committed 
to memory, before the beginning of the week which 
precedes that in which the Exhibition or Commence- 
ment occurs. 

2. They are 0he fully prepared for public delivery, 
beforei^the week in which the Exhibition or CoBamence- 
ment takes place. 

A great benefit results from making an early preparation, 
and then suffering the mind to remain for three or four days, 
in a state free from anxiety or the necessity of labor. In this 
way, the speaker appears before the public with a fresh and 
cheerful interest, and his delivery becomes more natural and 
animated. 

3. The student is to prepare his own delivery, at least 
up to the point of being able clearly to exhibit the ideas 
and tjje methodical course of thought which cbamoter- 
*ize his composition. ^ 

He is to pay particular attention to the pauses and i 
transitions, at the paragraphs into which it is divided. 

4. The plan has been triqd and found to be of great 
benefit, to require each performer to associate with him, 
in practice before the instructors, one of his companions, 
^ 9i|friend and critic, to assist, by communicating his 
impressions, the advice of the instructors, and the taste 
and judgment q^ the performer himself. 
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Such is .now the esublidied Tu]g, The performer feels a 
more just confidence, when his delivery gratifies one of his fel- 
lows, than when he is assisted by no sympathy but that of those 
who are far removed from him in age. 

5. It is absolutely necessary, that a young m|p who 
is to address a crowded audience in a large room, for the 
first, or at most for but the second time in his life, have 
several opportunities of practising the accommodation of 
his voice, attitude and gesture, to the room in which he 
is actually to appear. 

For the information of the friends and patrons of this institu- 
tion, it will be not unimportant to mention, in this place, that 
skill in public speaking is considered an accomplishment of no 
value, except for those whose education qualifies them for use- 
fulness. No one is appointed to appear before the public merely 
because he is a speaker. ^ 
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The site which t^is volame has reached, owing to the neces« 
sity of inserting a sufficient number of examples for practice, 
compels us to omit nearly the whole of an appendix, in which 
we had discussed the following topics. 1. The general subject 
of good taste in respect to the kinds of delivery most appropri- 
ate on different occasions : 2. The management of the mind, 
when carrying on in conjunction the two processes of composi- 
tion and of speaking — i. e. its management in Extemporaneous 
Speaking : 3. Reading, in its two kinds of Public and Parlor 
reading: 4. The delivery of Poetry : 5. Continued Self-Culti- 
valion in Elocution : 6. The Elocution of Conversation : 7. 
The influence of public speaking on Health. 

Without attempting to discuss any of these important sub- 
jects in full, we will briefly mention a few considerations suffi- 
cient to complete the present work as a practical treatise on 
Public Delivery. Such ideas will be selected as an instructor 
is most often called on to suggest in answer to enquiries; yet 
they will be merely indicated, as space is wanting for iheit full 
development 

I. Good Taste, — All public delivery may be divided into two 
lMd»9 4he Elevated and the Familiar. 

Elevate4 Delivery ought always to be characterized 
by Gravity, Dignity, Suavity, and Sympathy. 

Familiar Delivery should especially exhibit Liveliness, 
Fluency, Grace, and as much Rapidity, as is consistent 
with intelligibility. Vide last par. p. 344 

In both kinds, Grace and Self-Possession ought to manifest 
themselves as established personal habits of the speaker, Aa 
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much variey^Iso ought always io^ employed, asMhe course 
of thought ^m permit. 

Finally, so far as delivery merely is concerned, Brevity 
is one of the most important of all qualities. 

Very few speakers seem to be aware of this unquestionable 
fact. Elocution, like music, has but a limited number of legit- 
imate resources for variety. Of the two arts, music bestows the 
deepest and most universal pleasure. Yet musicians appreciate 
the great importance of brevity in single performances, and 
not only shorten them as much as possible, but call in every prac- 
ticable resource for variety. Even the most favorite performers, 
avoid, if possible, taking on themselves alone the task of grati- 
fying an assembly throughout an entire concert. Actors pursue 
the same'policy ; they always shorten long speeches in a play. 

2. Extemporaneous Speaking. — In the case of a mind wel} 
disciplined by education, the hindrances to this accomplishmei^^ 
are almost solely the embarrassment and confusion of mind 
which attend the want of established habits of good delivery. 
Vide the remarks which precede the les^ns for the first term 
of the Sophomore year, p. 404. 

Delivery may be compared to the mechanical and habitual 
parts of the act of writing a composition. If one has an easy 
current hand, and confirmed habits of accuracjj^ in s^peJli^g, 
grammar and the simplest principles of style, the labor of original 
composition is so simplified that the mind is free to thuik and ar- 
range its thoughts with facility. In extemporaneous speaking^ 
a perfect fluency, readiness, and habits of clearness and forcei, 
in d^ivery, in conjunction also with the composure and self- 
possession which become habitual, not only leave the mind 
equally free to think, but even assist it in so doing.* « 

* The mental process by which an extemporaneous speaker keeps 
the construction of sentences and paragraphs clear and regular, is acu- 
rtous and useful subject of study. We can but simply mention, that it 
is similar in many respecU to that of reading at sight. Vide p. 906. 
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3. JRea^JK' — ^^r\ot re^img^ as an aocopff3is^^pt> resem- 
1>les that of extempore music on a piano — ^req^Big not only 
great skill, but a peculiar natural genius in the reader. But as 
an accomplishment, it is not often called for in society — music 
affordii^iuo much more pleasure. 

PuUic reading is readily mastered after one has be- 
oome an accompl^hed speaker. 

It differs from speaking in requiring less clearness and 
brilliancy of voice, shorter pauses, and less force of em- 
phasis. 

Suppose an accomplished speaker to have a manuscript pre- 
pared, from which it is optional with him either to read or 
speak. If he prefers the former, let him consider how he 
would speak the composition, and use the same emphases, in- 
flexions and pauses, but less forcibly. The actual degree of 
ajiproach to the bold and striking exhibitions made in speaking, 
will depend on the circumstances of the time, place and occa- 
sion, and on the speaker's own choice and taste. Public read- 
ing may approach indefinitely near to speaking, and it is a prac- 
tise adopted by many, occasionally to speak a portion of a dis- 
course, although the prevailing delivery is that of reading. 

To be effective, reading should always have in a considera- 
bly degree t||e lone of addressing an audience; yet the address 
is not so direct and earnest. Reading is principally, and in- 
deed almost exclusively, in the Meditative Mood of delivery. 

Some may imagine that in addressing public audiences, 
Bpeaking ntust of course be more effective than reading. This 
is not true. For lectures, whether of instruction or amusement, 
and for many other purposes, reading is not only more agreea- 
ble, iMt more useful. It puts the hearers into a more reflective 
and thoughtful, as well as into a more complacent and gratified 
state of mind. 

Public reading should be accompanied by graceful attitudes 
and gestures. These however will be fewer in number, and 
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like the topgg^of the voice will o^be as forcible, •r make bo 
strong an Jf^], as in speaking. 

Under this head should be ranked the kind of reading neces- 
sary in schools and families for purposes of instruction : 

The principal requisites of which are distftctness, 
slowness, and a strong and vivid emf)hasis. 

4. Poetry, — It is obvious that to attempt to exhibit such 
Practical Speaking as will be useful in the business of society, 
by adopting the schoolboy practice of declaiming poetry, is ab- 
surd. Poetry must be read or recited. Reciiation js a pecu- 
liar branch of elocution, and as distinct as that of Acting. 

The public reading of poetry is often necessary. No peci»- 
liar directions, however, are required, except that in giving the 
pauses, inflexions and emphases necessary for exhibiting the 
sense, care must be exercised that full justice be done to tli% 
meter. For this, let the reader depend on his ear, and can* 
fully observe the csesural pauses. It is the worst possible style 
of reading, which makes poetry sound like prose. 

Poetry, however, presents peculiar difficulties, compared with 
prose, inasmuch as a larger proportion of the words are impor- 
tant in meaning, and require an especial care in articulation. 
Therefore, 
i < In reading poetry, take more pains than with prosei 
. to exhibit the ijatural grouping of the words. 

The influence of the feet in versification, tends to make a 
% reader join words together which are separated in the natural 

* grouping, and to separate many which must be grouped togeth- 
% er. Hence careless reading is more unintelligible in poetry 

* than in prose. Even public recitations of poetry, with a full 
f« and musical voice, and with bold emphasis, are seldom, for 
^ this reason, satisfactorily intelligible to an audience. 

5. Self-cultivation in Elocution. — Good habits, once acquired. 
25 are not very liable to be lost in after life. A spirited and truly 
i 
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natural del^ery, improves igi^ts possessor gro ws^pl der, 6ven if 
%e neglects its further cultivation. It receives flpnfluence of 
a more matured mind and character. The beauty, strength 
and flexibility, however, of the voice, will degenerate, unless 
occasioiplly cultivated. 

Thoie'who wiAV) oursue a course of self-cultivation in the 
higher qualities of (^fflyery — such as are needed in oratory, and 
such as depend on a vivicl imagination and susceptible feelings 
—must have the habit of occasionally amusing themselves with 
endeavoring to express by Speaking, Recitation or Reading, 
the full amount of thought, imagination and feeling, contained 
in choice extracts from the greatest writers. 

If Speaking be practised in private, it ought always to be ad- 
dressed in imagination to an appropriate audience. We have 
just used the expression, "amusing themselves." A certain 
degree even of sportiveness, in solitary practice, will often be 
useful, by tending not only to make the exercise agreeable, but 
to promote natural and healthful habits of mind. In this way 
may be prevented an evil described by Tacitus, in his tract on 
the causes of the decay of eloquence among the Romans; 
among which he enumerates the custom adopted by oratorical 
students, of getting np theatrical trials, and practising enthusi- 
astic declamation in defense of injured innocence, and against 
ftncied tyrants and oppressors. By this process, a false and 
empty show of passion became established in, place of a living 
eloquence. 

Giouine eloquence can only be cultivated by a persevering 
self-development and discipline, not only of the imagination, 
but of the whole character. This subject, however, has more 
connexion with the study of composition, than with that of de- 
livery, and belongs rather to rhetoric than to elocution. Elo- 
quence in delivery, cannot exist without eloquence in the 
thoughts delivered. All that delivery can do, is to afford an 
adequate presentation of thoughts ; it cannot supply them. 
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